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THE  GUILD  STAMP  AND  THE  UNION  LABEL: 
BY  THE  EDITOR 

When  the  trade  union  of  today  returns  to  the  standards  of  the  me- 
diceval  guilds,  it  icill  provide  itself  loith  real  leaders,  not  limited  by 
rank  or  birth  or  wealth  or  circumstance,  but  opening  the  way  for  each 
indit'idual  to  rise  to  a  place  of  honor  and  influence  by  tlie  expression 
of  his  own  best  and  highest  self.— NichoLl.\s  Murray  Butler. 

HE  year  that  has  just  closed  has  seen  many  happen- 
ings in  the  pohtical,  financial  and  industrial  world  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  readjustment  of  the  forces  which  go  to  make  up 
our  national  life.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  which 
have  been  so  unflinchingly  pursued,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  there  will 
be  placed  upon  our  statute  books  very  important  and  far-reaching 
legislation  that  will  have  for  its  object  the  better  control  of  our  banks, 
our  common  carriers,  our  public  utilities  and  the  great  monopolies 
we  call  trusts.  The  financial  crisis  and  the  resulting  industrial 
depression  have  also  brought  their  lesson,  for  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  large  industrial  concerns  seems  also  to  be 
imminent,  and  the  openly  expressed   opinion  that  the  curtailing   of 

Eroduction  will  result  in  more  efficient  work  and  so  in  the  end  be  a 
enefit  to  our  national  industries  may  be  taken  as  the  indication  of 
a  widespread  belief  that  our  present  industrial  system  falls  far  short 
of  producing  the  best  results. 

As  readjustment  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  order  of  the  cominw 
day  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  nation  if  the  spirit  of  reform 
and  reconstruction  could  be  extended  far  enough  to  include  the  labor 
organizations?  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  under  present 
conditions  these  bodies  fall  as  far  short  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  organized  as  do  the  great  combinations 
of  capital  from  serving  the  best  interests  of  Our  industrial  life  as  a 
whole.     For  the  sake  of  their  own  healthy  growth  and  development 
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and  for  the  welfare  of  their  members  as  individuals,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions  to  fall  in  with  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  readjustment  and  to  take  account  of  stock  with 
a  view  to  reorganizing  on  a  basis  that  shall  be  constructive  rather 
than  disintegrating. 

In  times  of  overflowing  prosperity  such  as  we  have  just  expe- 
rienced, the  demand  for  labor  so  far  exceeds  the  supply  that  every 
man,  whether  competent  or  not,  is  reasonably  sure  of  a  job.  It  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  such  prosperity  that  the  unions  should 
have  found  in  it  no  incentive  to  cultivate  the  forces  that  alone  make 
for  permanent  growth.  Instead,  the  fact  that  there  was  plenty  of 
work  and  plenty  of  money  led  the  union  leaders  to  consider  that  all 
their  thought  and  energy  was  well  spent  when  it  was  directed  to  the 
increasing  of  wages  and  the  shortening  of  hours,  together  with  the 
enforcing  of  rules  and  restrictions  that  would  tend  to  give  the  unions 
ut  their  own  prices  a  monopoly  of  all  the  work  to  be  done.  In  en- 
deavoring to  do  all  this,  they  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  by  the 
time  everything  is  adjusted  to  a  scale  of  increased  wages,  prices  of  all 
commodities  have  moved  up  in  proportion,  so  that  the  average  work- 
man is  no  better  off  than  he  was  before.  In  fact,  the  chances  are 
that  he  is  not  so  w'ell  off,  for  the  natural  effect  of  a  larger  income  is 
a  feeling  of  greater  freedom  as  to  expenditure,  without  regard  to  the 
increased  cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  the  unions  it  was 
a  golden  opportunity  for  solid  advancement,  but  judging  by  present 
results,  it  seems  to  have  been  lost.  For  in  return  for  the  mcreased 
pay  and  lessened  time  which  they  have  exacted  from  employers,  the 
unions  have  given  no  more  competent  w^ork;  rather,  the  standard 
of  efficiency  has  been  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  least  competent, 
thereby  taking  away  from  the  individual  workman  all  incentive  to 
increase  his  own  efficiency  as  a  means  of  obtaining  steady  employ- 
ment or  advancing  to  a  higher  grade  of  work. 

IN  THIS^  countiy  there  has  always  been  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  sympathize  with  the  struggles  of  the  laboring 
man  against  oppression,  and  until  lately  public  feeling,  as  a  rule, 
has  been  with  workmen  out  on  strike  for  whatever  reason,  regardless 
of  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  tying  up  of  important  industries. 
It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  if  only  from  the  inherent  desire 
for  fair  play,  and  in  the  past  there  has  frequently  been  good  reason 
for  the  laboring  man  to  meet  force  with  force.  The  methods  of  large 
manufacturers, — particularly   of    combinations  of    manufacturers, — 
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liave  often  beeu  unscrupulous  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  their 
workmen  as  individuals.  Therefore,  the  labor  union  seemed  to 
offer  the  only  defense,  and  with  the  first  feeling  of  strength  resulting 
from  combination,  it  has  been  only  natural  for  the  workingman,  in 
his  struggle  to  emancipate  himself  from  oppressive  conditions,  to 
attempt  to  defend  himself  with  the  same  kind  of  weapons  that  were 
used  by  his  opponent.  The  methods  of  warfare  now  so  popular 
with  labor  unions  have  grown  up  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  individual  members.  Of  late,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  a  change  in  our  attitude  of  general  tolerance,  and 
now  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  main  current  of  public  feel- 
ing is  beginning  to  go  the  other  way.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  seem  only  prudent  for  thoughtful  workingmen  to  consider 
whether  their  unions  are  on  the  right  track,  and  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  allow  the  power  of  their  united  efforts  to  wane  until  it  becomes 
a  factor  not  worth  reckoning  with.  The  matter  lies  in  their  own 
hands,  for  it  requires  only  a  determined  effort  to  uphold  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  and  honesty  to  give  them  in  the  end  the  power, 
privileges  and  influence  that  belonged  to  the  unions  of  former  days, 
known  now  as  the  old  trades  guilds,^the  powerful  organizations  which 
were  frankly  based  upon  the  honesty  of  individual  effort  and  which 
gave  to  their  members  a  training  in  efficiency  that  fitted  them  not 
only  to  do  work  that  was  unimpeachable,  but  gave  them  such  expe- 
rience in  the  general  affairs  of  life  that  they  were  well  fitted  to  take 
an  important  part  in  the  ruing  of  the  nation. 

The  guild  idea,  that  is,  the  spirit  of  association  uniting  individuals 
lor  common  profit  as  well  as  preservation,  is  as  old  as  civilization, 
and  has  flourished  among  peoples  differing  widely  from  one  another 
and  at  periods  separated  by  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years, 
I  Hit  unquestionably  it  reached  its  highest  expression  in  the  trades 
guilds  of  mediaeval  Europe,  those  great  organizations  which  crushed 
the  power  of  feudalism,  established  free  communication  throughout 
Kurope,  made  possible  a  form  of  government  established  upon  a 
sound  and  lasting  basis,  ruled  all  the  operations  of  finance  and  fixed 
a  standard  for  work,  for  art  and  for  literature  that  has  made  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  famous  for  all  time.  And  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  trades  guilds  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  their  united  action  depended  solely  upon  the  hon- 
esty of  individual  effort.  A  rigid  industrial  system  that  was  the  law 
and  life  of  the  guild  governed  both  the  training  of  each  individual 
workman  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced,  and  the  effect  of  this 
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was  to  develop  such  skill  in  hand  and  brain  that  the  workman  could 
take  honest  pride  in  what  he  made,  and  could  feel  that  he  as  an  in- 
dividual had  achieved  something  that  would  add  to  rather  than  lower 
the  reputation  of  the  guild.  In  short,  instead  of  being  a  cog  in  a  vast 
system  of  industrial  machinery,  the  workman  was  accustomed  to 
regard  himself  as  legitimate  heir  to  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  nation. 

THERE  is  no  more  interesting  tale  in  all  history  than  the  story 
of  the  Greater  Guilds,  which  were  little  republics  within  them- 
selves, living  under  the  strictest  laws  and  enjoying  an  influence  so 
extensive  that  the  wonderful  commercial  prosperity,  the  artistic  and 
industrial  supremacy  and  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  mediaeval 
Florentines,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the 
guild  system.  As  each  guild  was  an  independent,  self -ruling  institu- 
tion, its  members  naturally  took  a  contmuous  and  eager  share  in 
political  life  and  obtained,  as  a  consequence  of  such  varied  political 
and  economic  training,  a  grasp  of  large  matters  that  made  them  as 
adroit  in  diplomacy  and  parliamentary  practice  as  they  were  accu- 
rate in  business  methods,  so  that  on  the  occasion  of  upheavals  in  the 
existing  form  of  government,  which  frequently  took  place  in  the 
Italian  cities,  they  were  able  at  once  to  step  forward  and  meet  the 
emergency  with  well-advised  and  adequate  provisional  government 
until  the  crisis  was  passed. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  of  the  honors  and  achievements  of 
the  guilds,  but  only  one  sentence  to  show  the  foundation  of  them  all, 
which  was — efficient  workmanship,  thorough  honesty,  the  perfection 
of  system  and  personal  pride  in  the  reputation  of  the  organization. 
These  old  merchants  and  craftsmen  made  a  religion  of  industry,  and 
it  was  the  object  of  the  guild  not  only  to  maintain  and  extend  its 
power  as  an  organization,  but  to  benefit  each  member  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  providing  him  with  work,  profit  and  pleasure,  but 
always  with  the  understanding  that  his  work  and  his  moral  character 
were  to  be  subjected  to  rigid  scrutiny  and  that  any  one  falling  short 
of  the  standards  of  the  guild  must  submit  to  severe  punishment. 
The  great  power  of  the  guilds  lay  as  much  in  their  close  connection 
with  the  conduct  and  details  of  every-day  life  as  in  their  relation  to 
national  or  continental  enterprises.  They  were  no  mere  formal 
organizations  for  purposes  which  began  and  ended  with  commerce 
and  industry.  To  borrow  some  vivid  words  of  description:  "Their 
members  sai  together  at  the  feast,  stood  by  one  another's  honor  in 
the  mart,  lived  in  the  same  (juarter,  shared  the  same  purchase,  marched 
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side  by  side  in  the  pageant,  acted  together  in  the  play  and  fought 
together  on  the  part  of  the  city  walls  committed  to  their  care,  'ihe 
merchant  lived  in  his  warehouse,  which  was  also  his  factory  as  well 
as  his  shop,  the  apprentice  sat  at  his  master's  table  for  seven  years, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  adopted  son,  and  on  attaining  the 
membership  of  the  guild  he  gained  a  recognized  and  honorable 
position  in  the  land." 

That  this  last  was  so  was  due  to  the  high  standard  of  the  guild. 
When  the  guild  stamp  was  put  upon  any  piece  of  work  it  was  accepted 
without  question  in  all  markets  as  a  guarantee  against  any  falsifica- 
tion of  material  or  any  flaw  in  workmanship.  To  quote  from  the 
history  of  the  Calimala,  or  the  guild  of  Florentine  cloth  dressers: 
"  The  statutes  for  the  good  of  the  guild,  enforced  by  so  many  magis- 
trates, prescribed  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  exercise  of  trade.  Very 
severe  punishments  were  inflicted  when  the  merchandise  was  of  in- 
ferior quality,  defective  or  counterfeit.  Every  piece  was  labeled,  and 
any  stain  or  rent  not  recorded  by  this  label  entailed  the  punishment 
of  the  merchant  concerned.  Above  all,  there  was  great  strictness 
as  to  accuracv  of  measure.  Everj'  guild  had  a  tribunal  composed 
either  solely  of  its  members  or  jointly  with  those  of  another  for  the 
settlement  of  all  disputes  connected  with  the  trade,  and  enforced 
severe  penalties  on  all  who  referred  such  disputes  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice.  The  punishments  were  usually  fines,  and  persons 
refusing  to  pay  them,  after  receiving  several  warnings,  were  excluded 
from  the  guild  and  practically  ruined,  for  from  that  moment  their 
merchandise,  being  unstamped,  was  no  longer  guaranteed  by  the 
association,  and  they  themselves  were  unable  to  continue  their  work 
in  Florence,  and  often  were  debarred  elsewhere." 

THIS  was  the  significance  of  the  guild  stamp,  which  being  affixed 
meant  that  the  goods  reached  the  standard  established  by  the 
guild,  and  had  the  whole  powder  of  its  reputation  behind  them. 
In  these  days  we  have  the  union  label,  and  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  guild  stamp  symbolizes  the  whole  change  in  standards. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  unions  to  force  the  use 
of  the  label  through  appeals  to  the  public  to  patronize  union-made 
goods  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  and  also  through  threats  of  boy- 
cotts, strikes  and  every  form  of  warfare  known  to  those  w-ho  control 
the  campaigns  of  union  labor  against  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
who  refuses  to  recosnize  the  label. 
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Remembering  the  significance  of  the  guild  stamp,  the  question 
naturally  arises:  What  does  the  union  label  stand  for?  Is  it  a  shop 
mark  to  indicate  a  standard  of  excellence  of  which  the  manufacturer 
is  proud  and  which  serves  to  advertise  the  fact  that  his  goods  are  of  a 
quality  that  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  and  to  guarantee,  or  is  it 
simply  an  indication  that  men  who  have  banded  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the  production  of  that  particular 
article  have  been  successful  in  forcing  some  manufacturer  to  come 
to  their  terms  ?  In  the  present  day,  of  course,  we  have  no  guild 
stamp  to  serve  as  a  general  standard  and  guarantee,  but  when  a  man- 
ufacturer makes  honest  goods,  he  generally  wants  the  consumer  to 
know  it,  and  his  label  or  shop  mark  is  as  important  to  him  as  a  means 
of  identification  as  the  guild  stamp  was  to  the  guildsmen  of  centuries 
ago.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  shoddy  goods  are  seldom  identified 
in  this  way,  for  if  the  goods  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  demanded 
by  the  consumer  the  label  would  only  have  the  effect  of  identifying 
them  to  the  detriment  of  their  sales.  But  in  the  case  of  the  union 
label  there  can  be  no  possible  significance  as  a  mark  of  excellence  in 
quality.  That  is  a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  workman 
or  of  the  union  to  which  he  belongs.  The  label  of  a  manufacturer  is, 
in  a  sense,  a  personal  guarantee  oi  quality.  It  means  a  certain  grade 
of  material,  a  certain  style  in  the  make  of  the  article,  and  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  worth  millions  to  the  man  who  owns  it.  It  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  old  guild  stamp,  while  the  union  label  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  standard  of  the  goods  produced  and,  save  for  the  fact 
that  it  guarantees  the  exclusion  of  sweat-shop  goods,  it  carries  no 
meaning  to  the  consumer  beyond  a  reminder  tnat  an  organization  of 
workmen  is  using  every  means  to  enforce  the  recognition  of  the  union 
shop,  there  being  not  one  iota  of  difference  in  quality  between  goods 
that  bear  the  union  label  and  those  that  do  not.  The  manufacturer 
having  entire  authority  as  to  designs,  materials,  quality  of  goods  and 
the  apportionment  of  tasks  to  the  workmen  in  making  those  goods, 
it  follows  that  the  purpose  of  the  union  label  is  purely  coercive,  and 
that  its  sole  value  to  either  workman  or  consumer  lies  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  that  is  implied  by  its  use  and  the  revenue  derived  by 
the  union  from  the  sale  of  it  to  the  manufacturer. 

IF  THE  trade  union  of  today  is  ever  to  return  to  the  standards  of 
the  mediffival    guilds  and  to  attain  to  the  power  which  resulted 
from  the  strict  and  honest  maintenance  of  these  standards,  it 
must  abandon  its  policy  of  attempting  to  secure  monopoly  prices,  of 
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unfair  methods  of  keeping  down  membership  and  of  intimidation^'and 
violence  toward  non-union  men,  and  return  to  the  principle  that  no 
organization  can  be  organic  and  constructive  in  its  nature  unless  it 
be  founded  upon  the  principle  of  efficiency, — upon  honest  individual 
ctiort,  out  of  which  efiective  united  effort  naturally  grows.  To  do 
this  would,  of  course,  demand  a  thorough  reorganization  of  our  whole 
industrial  system.  The  high  standards  of  the  old  guilds  were  pos- 
sible because  the  guilds  themselves  were  not  organizations  of  work- 
men arrayed  against  employers,  or  organizations  of  employers  exclud- 
ing the  workmen,  but  bodies  which  included  every  member  of  the 
trade  or  craft,  from  the  wealthiest  master  craftsman  or  merchant 
down  to  the  humblest  apprentice  whose  indentures  had  just  been 
signed.  All  alike  were  responsible  for  the  honor  of  the  guild,  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  that  resulted  from  the  personal  contact  of  the  master 
and  workmen  and  the  freedom  and  encouragement  given  to  all 
individual  effort  made  vital  and  natural  the  growth  of  the  whole 
organization. 

Yet,  false  as  are  the  standards  which  actuate  most  of  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  modem  labor  organizations  to  control  the  indus- 
trial situation,  they  are  by  no  means  all  to  blame  for  the  meaningless- 
ness  of  the  union  label  and  the  fact  that  it  has  nothing  behind  it  wortli 
fighting  for.  If  a  standard  of  efficiency  in  which  the  unions  have  ;i 
share  is  to  be  established  in  manufactures,  it  must  be  one  in  which  the 
men  as  individuals  are  interested,  which  they  take  a  personal  pride 
in  maintaining  and  for  which  they  receive  a  just  proportion  of  the 
reward.  The  effect  upon  the  men  of  the  present  system,  by  which 
they  are  able  through  certain  coercive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
union  to  obtain  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  in  return  for  careless 
and  incompetent  service,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  harmful.  It 
shelters  the  lazy  and  inefficient  workman  and  it  denies  to  the  am- 
bitious and  skilful  man  his  right  to  advance  to  the  position  which 
naturally  belongs  to  him.  Consequently,  the  great  weakness  of  the 
labor  union  of  today  is  that  it  tends  to  drag  all  its  members  down  to 
the  level  of  the  slowest  and  the  stupidest.  While  they  belong  to  the 
union  there  can  be  no  acknowledgment  or  higher  payment  for  the 
production  of  superior  goods  for  which  there  is  a  legitimate  demand 
and  which  are  worth  more  money  than  the  inferior  product  of  less 
skilled  workmen;  in  fact,  their  work  as  individuals  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  price  or  standard  of  the  product.  The  business  of  each 
man  is  to  run  his  machine,  get  through  his  day's  work,  draw  his  pay 
and  stand  by  his  union.     He  can  have  no  possible  interest  in  the 
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thing  made  When  matters  are  shaped  so  that  the  individual  work- 
man may  find  some  scope  for  the  expression  of  liis  own  ideas, — for 
the  use  of  his  knowled<2;e  and  experience  in  opportunities  f;iven  to 
study  the  need  for  wliich  the  article  is  produced  and  to  share  with 
his  employer  the  responsibility  of  its  design  and  its  (juality,  it  will 
be  tinie  to  talk  of  returning  to  the  standards  of  the  old  guilds  and  also 
of  enforcinix  the  use  of  the  union  label  on  <roods  made  bv  union  men. 
But  the  only  way  to  gain  energj',  honesty  and  intelligence  from  the 
workman  is  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  exercise  them.  Under  the 
present  system  he  is  little  more  than  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
factory  he  works  in.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  he  should 
feel  any  interest  in  his  work  beyond  the  daily  wage  he  earns  for  per- 
forming the  monotonous  task  set  for  him.  It  is  a  universal  law  that 
work  is  not  alone  a  means  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  also  a 
means  of  growth  through  self-expression, — a  means  by  which  inthvid- 
ual  capacity  and  industry'  gain  indiviilual  recognition  and  bring  an 
adequate  return,  and  if  the  opportunity  for  growth  is  denied,  the 
work  is  hardly  worth  the  doing. 

If  such  reorganization  were  possible,  and  employers  and  employ- 
ees would  reali/e  that  their  best  can  be  done  only  when  they  work 
together  toward  a  common  end,  the  labor  unions  might  hojx"  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  "real  leaders"  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Butler, 
and,  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  efiicient  work,  to  grow  healthily 
along  the  lines  of  personal  development  and  of  sound  citizenship. 
This  is  a  c|uestion  that  affects  not  only  the  workingmen,  but  the  whole 
of  our  national  life,  for  our  workmen  are  our  citizens,  and  under  the 
present  system  our  workmen  are  becoming  less  and  less  efficient.  When 
a  man  depends  not  on  his  own  efforts  but  on  the  efforts  of  some  one 
else,  that  is,  on  the  power  or  influence  of  his  union  to  do  for  him 
what  he  is  too  indifferent  or  too  inefficient  to  do  for  himself,  he  is 
sinking  in  the  scale  as  a  man  and  a  worker  and  is  losing  all  the  power 
of  individual  achievement  which  might  be  his  were  he  allowed  to 
depend  upon  himself. 

AS  IT  stands  now,  the  whole  policy  of  the  labor  union  seems  to 
be  tending  toward  disintegration.  The  walking  delegate  is 
supreme,  and  the  walking  delegate  is  the  natural  prey  of  the 
great  money  powers.  Many  an  honest,  capable  workman  is  sent 
unwillingly  out  on  strike,  not  because  there  is  any  real  grievance  to  be 
fought,  but  because  the  vanity  and  cupidity  of  the  labor  leaders  have 
been  used  to  further  the  ends  of  some  unscrupulous  captain  of  in- 
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dustry  who  wishes  to  overwhelm  his  competitors  Or  to  shut  down  for 
a  time  upon  his  own  expenses.  Even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
rule  of  passion  and  prejudice  in  the  persons  of  glib-tongued  dema- 
gogues is  often  responsible  for  widespread  disaster  that  comes  to 
working  people  as  the  result  of  their  loyalty  to  the  union. 

As  a  nation  we  are  now  using  every  possible  effort  to  destroy  or 
reorganize  the  trusts  and  start  afresh  upon  a  sounder  basis.  It  would 
be  easier  and  perhaps  better  in  the  long  run  to  destroy  or  reorganize 
the  labor  unions,  for  the  trusts,  whatever  industrial  evils  have  arisen 
from  their  unchecked  growth,  are  organized  on  principles  that  are 
essentially  constructive.  They  unquestionably  are  created  to  serve 
individual  greed,  but  they  are  also  the  greatest  expressions  of  in- 
dividual efficiency.  Whatever  the  captain  of  industry  may  or  may 
not  be,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  his  method  of  doing 
the  work  that  he  has  set  himself  to  do,  or  of  his  interest  in  the  per- 
formance of  it.  With  the  standards  which  now  form  the  basis  of  its 
action,  the  labor  union  can  oppose  to  cool  generalship  only  brute 
force;  to  well  calculated  and  sound  business  principles  and  methods 
only  prejudice  and  feeling.  If  efficiency  could  be  made  the  warrant 
of  adyancement  for  each  individual,  and  honest  conviction  the  basis 
of  united  action,  as  in  the  days  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  organizations  of  workers  could  rank  among 
the  most  important  powers  in  the  land.  History  teaches  us  no  more 
significant  lesson  than  that  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  when  they  become 
weak  or  unworthy,  are  always  replaced  from  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
ers. It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  progress  that  no  development  is  possi- 
ble save  through  interest  in  work,  and  the  problems  that  come  up  con- 
cerning it,  and  that  the  man  who  wrestles  most  vigorously  with  these 
problems  is  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  grapple  with  great  things. 

If  labor  would  follow  the  example  of  capital  and  combine  for 
greater  efficiency,  it  would  be  more  in  accord  with  the  old  American 
spirit  that  made  this  country  what  it  is:  the  spirit  of  independence, 
of  self-confidence  and  of  ambition  to  rise  in  life  by  force  of  ability, 
intelligence  and  honesty.  The  labor  unions  have  relaxed  the  moral 
fiber  of  their  members  even  while  striving  honestly  to  benefit  them. 
The  union  rnan  is  provided  with  easy  work,  good  pay  and  short  hours 
when  well,  and  is  sure  of  some  help  from  his  organization  should  he 
fall  ill,  but  as  a  penalty  he  is  restricted  to  the  level  of  the  weakest 
member  of  his  union,  and  can  never  hope  to  rise  bv  excellence  of 
workmanship  or  the  use  of  his  brain  to  a  leading  position  or  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  competence  by  superior  industry  or  frugalitv. 
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As  the  matter  stands  now,  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  unions 
are  directly  opposed  to  intelligence,  independence,  industry  and 
ambition  on  the  part  of  their  members.  In  place  of  encouraging  these, 
the  union  as  a  body  endeavors  to  coerce  and  to  overreach,  to  gain 
every  advantage  and  to  give  as  little  as  possible,  to  produce  class 
hatred  and  antagonism  between  employer  and  employee,  instead 
of  acknowledging  that  capital  and  labor  are  mutually  interdependent, 
and  that  a  single  standard  for  both  w'ould  go  far  to  remove  the  antjig- 
onism  that  now  exists  between  them. 
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THE  DREAMER 

ET  be  his  dream  candles, 
Be  silent  and  revere, 
Scorn  not  what  he  doth  rear. 


Because  thine  own  abode, 
A  vault  is,  dark  and  old, 
"VMiere  thou  doth  creep  'mid  mould. 

Who  fired  the  dream-tapers  ? 

Know  'twas  no  mortal  hand 
These  glorious  visions  fanned. 

And  those  not  lit  by  Truth 

Old  age  with  withering  breath, 
Hath  power  to  put  to  death. 

Let  be  his  dream  candles. 

Be  silent  and  revere 
Behind  them  dwells  the  seer. 

— Edith  Gerry  Hblm 
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1ST  OF  THE  EMOTIONS 

lAUGIITER  is  a  powerful  weapon,  offensive  and 
defensive,  for  a  nation  or  an  individual.  You  have 
captured  an  audience  if  (to  use  an  American  slang) 
"the  laugh  is  with  you,"  and  you  have  vanquished 
an  opponent  if  "the  lau^h  is  on  him,"  and  so  the 
caricature  nowadays  is  mightier  than  the  lawyer,  for 
repartee  may  fence  with  recrimination,  but  for  a 
smile  there  is  no  convincingly  brilliant  reply. 

The  more  advanced  civilization  becomes,  the  more  often  will 
battles  be  fought  and  won  by  laughter,  by  an  appeal  through  pen 
and  pencil  to  that  finer  expression  of  mental  alertness — a  sense  of 
humor.  The  sword  and  javelin,  bullet  and  smokeless  powder,  have 
fitted  into  the  sanguinary  needs  of  our  nation's  development,  but 
these  are  old-fashioned  methods  of  warfare,  tangible,  unsubtle: 
today  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  a  laugh  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  battle-axe,  and  that  the  most  potent  firing  line  is  from 
paper.  We  conduct  a  combat  from  our  desks  and  number  our 
victims  by  their  susceptibility  to  our  wit.  Bludgeons  are  now  in  our 
museums  and  rifles  have  slipped  into  place  as  a  final  sartorial  decora- 
tion for  dress  parade.  Our  enemies  tremble  no  longer  because  of 
our  arsenals,  but  in  the  face  of  their  own  caricatures. 

In  days  of  feudal  strife,  a  normal  man  often  entered  battle  with 
a  dread  of  losing  his  life;  later,  as  we  progressed  into  democratic 
politics,  his  reputation  was  usually  shorn  from  him  in  the  fray,  but 
in  twentieth  century  warfare  what  he  fears  most,  whether  in  religious, 
social  or  political  encounter,  is  the  blow  to  his  vanity  at  the  hands  of 
the  cartoonist — the  power  the  poet  Burns  sighed  for,  of  furnishing 
a  man  with  the  mortifying  opportunity  of  seeing  himself  as  his  eneraie.s 
see  him. 

The  value  of  the  caricature  as  a  fighting  force  is  at  last  fullv 
accepted,  not  only  for  international  warfare,  but  for  interstate  combat. 
The  cartoon  does  not  courtesy  to  great  kings  nor  bow  to  exalted 
social  conditions;  on  the  contrary,  it  regards  all  men  and  estates 
as  equally  eligible  for  its  satirical  attention. 

The  really  civilized  modern  nation  has  come  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  developing  its  own  class  of  cartoonists  along  with  its  more  or  less 
obsolete  army  and  navy,  for  every  nation  must  eventually  fight 
with  the  weapons  of  every  other  nation,  and  at  present  least  of  all 
can  any  civilized  country  afford  to  present  opportunities  for  ridicule 
without  striking  back  vigorously  and  swiftly  with  its  own  cartoonists. 
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ALVIN    L.    COBURN— A    STUDY    IN    CONCENTRATION. 


Not  only  is  the  humorist-artist  needed  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
international  diplomacy,  but  even  at  home  he  is  necessary  to  battle 
with  evil  conditions  that  must  spring  up  in  every  powei-ful  growing 
nation;  political  evils,  sanitarv  evils,  sociological  evils,  can  all  be 
fought  silently  and  cheerfuUv  bv  the  well-drawn,  finely-sensitized 
caricature. 

When  the  cartoonist  is  not  correcting  the  nation  or  battling  for  it. 
then  it  is  his  high  privilege  to  amuse  it.  In  his  hours  of  ease  he  may 
entertain  both  king  and  street  sweeper,  possibly  teaching  a  little  even 
while  entertaining.  And  as  he  cannot  amuse  his  own  land  without 
appealing  straight  to  the  kind  of  humor  which  is  its  national  char- 
acteristic, then  how  neatly  is  it  possible  to  judge  of  a  nation  by  its 
cartoons.  The  subject  for  laughter  of  a  people  is  unquestionably 
the  index  to  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  that  nation,  and  so 
if  the  caricaturist  becomes  a  national  biographer,  are  we  not  entitled 
to  infer  that  Le  Rire,  Simplicissimtts,  Punch  and  Life  are  frank 
presentations  of  the  temperament  of  each  country  in  turn  ?  If  this  is 
true,  there  is  food  for  thought  at  hand. 
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"the  face  becomes  a  sort  of  a 
map  on  which  may  be  traced  the 
history  of  individual  experiences." 
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Up  to  the  present  time  the  caricature  has  been  used  in  America 
most  vigorously  and  effectively  in  the  battleground  of  home  politics, 
of  national  and  state  elections  and  as  a  weapon  with  a  fine  poisoned 
tip  by  the  opposing  forces  of  capital  and  labor.  The  cartoon  em- 
ployed for  this  kind  of  warfare,  conducted  through  the  daily  press, 
is  usually  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  exag- 
geration of  physical  eccentricities,  or  of  obvious  moral  (or  immoral) 
traits.     The  bald  man,  for  instance,  is  drawn  with  a  single  flaunting 

wisp  of  hair,  the  owner  of  a  cantilever 
nose  is  made  to  sink  into  a  mere  back- 
ground for  the  unfortunate  physical 
peculiarity,  an  ingrowing  profile  or 
showy  set  of  teeth  are  all  forced  into 
cruel  exaggeration  by  this  most  simple 
type  of  cartoonist. 

The  artist  of  a  shade  more  intellec- 
tuality presents  an  exaggeration  of  ob- 
vious characteristics  of  the  man  for 
ridicule — his  gestures,  his  mannerisms, 
his  vanities  and  poses  are  held  up  for 
the  amusement  of  his  opponents. 
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JOHK      DREW      AS 
A    MATINiE    JDOU 


HILE  the  more  unusual  artist, 
the  more  intuitive  and  creative 
type  of  the  humorist  finds  food 
for  others  reflection  in  showing  forth 
the  hidden  qualities  of  heart  and  soul, 
in  presenting  the  various  individualities 
which  make  up  the  personal  tempera- 
ment of  the  man  or  woman.  This  third 
type  of  the  caricaturist  is  a  psychologist, 
pitiless  and  amusing,  searching  and 
convincing.  Such  a  man  is  as  careful 
and  intuitive  an  analyst  of  character  as 
George  Meredith,  Edith  ^Miarton,  May 
Sinclair  or  John  Sargent.  From  these 
people  we  may  not  hide  the  story  of 
our  lives;  we  do  not  tell  it,  but  our 
features  do.  To  the  finer  vision  of  this 
type  of  humorist  life  has  made  the  face 
into  a  sort   of  "map  on  which   can  be 
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traced  the  history'  of  individual  experiences,  and  much  that  has  been 

hidden   to  intimate  friends  is   ruthlessly  and  completely  revealed; 

(K)ses  are  tattered,  enthusiasm  strij)- 

ped   of    sentimentality,    disingen- 

uousnesses  peer  out  of  startled  eyes, 

selfishnesses  flicker  through  a  sweet 

smile;  self-satisfaction  touches  the 

kindly  lines  of  the   mouth.     Two 

personalities  stare  at  the  cartoonist 

Irom  ever)'  face;  the  one  we  know 

and  the  one  but  half  known,  even 

to  the  caricatured. 

The  cartoonist  of  the  soul  is 
not  all  cynicism  and  bitterness,  not 
always  a  preacher  and  a  school- 
master; often  he  but  permits  the 
caricatured  to  half  laughingly  own 
up  to  his  own  shortcomings  as  very 
sure  of  understanding  and  s}Tiipa- 
thy,  which  he  in  turn  would  gladly 
give  were  circumstances  reversed. 

In  the  caricatures  shown  with 
this  article  this  kindly  feeling  al- 
most inevitably  predominates.  Mr. 
de  Zayas  has  analyzed  the  emotions 
of  these  well-known  men  and 
women  watliout  bitterness  or  preju- 
dice. He  presents  to  us  the  story 
which  they  individually  presented 
to  him,  without  personal  feeling. 
without  for  a  minute  permitting  his 
art  to  dominate  the  truth,  and  the 
result  is  unerringly  exact  psycho- 
logical studies.  The  sketches  have 
even  stood  the  test  of  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  from  the  men  and 
women  caricatured. 

Mr.  Marius  de  Zayas  is  a  new 
recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  New 
York  caricaturists,  yet  he  has  shown 
a  marked  susceptibility  to  the  subtle 
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Q-'.^M 


variation  of  charactorislic  tlmt 
dominate  tlie  njany  races  Avhit-h 
furnish  litcrari'  and  artistic  in- 
terest and  tliami  to  Nev\'  York. 
In  the  illustrations  to  this  article 
a  half  dozen  different  nation- 


THE    LAST    GENERAnO.N. 


alities  are  presented— Russian,  Swedish.  Freneh,  En«:lish,  the  cos- 
mopolitan Mexican  and  the  essentially  metropolitan  New  \orker, 
all  dissected  and  depicteil  with  equal  sureness  and  humorous  psychol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  de  Zayas  is  himself  of  Spanish  parentage.  He  was  bom  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty.  His  first  art 
studies  were,  of  course,  in  Europe,  but  he  is  frank  to  say  that  in  his 
accomplishment  as  an  artist  they  have  counted  for  little.  His  greatest 
art  enthusiasms  were  found  in  the  old  museums  in  Mexico  which  are 
treasure  houses  of  ancient  Aztec  art.  In  the  strange  car\ings  of  these 
mysterious  symbols  he  felt  the  greatest  appeal  to  his  imagination. 
And  perhaps  the  sense  of  mystery  always  to  be  found  in  his  more 
or  less  elaborate  sketches  may  be  traced  to  his  early  interest  in  and 
intimacy  with  the  esoteric  artistic  expression  of  these  long  dead 
artists.  _  _      t 

Mr.  de  Zayas'  first  humorous  work  appeared  in  El  Diario,  the 
leading  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Less  than  a  year  ago  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  tlie  unusual  quality  of  his  work  received 
instant  attention. 
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MISS  BILLEE  BURKE,  ACTRESS;     FROM 
A    DRAWING    BY    M.\KIUS    DE    ZAYAS. 


A    CARICATURE   OF    MARIUS 
DE     ZAVAS,     BV      HIMSELF. 


MR.     LEON     DABO,     LANDSCAPE    PAINTER  : 
FROM   A   DRAWING  BY   MARIUS  DE  ZAYAS. 


THE  STAFF 

IN  THESE  past  few  months,  in  a  totally  new  environment, 
he  has  proved  with  no  uncertain  expression  that  he  possesses 
the  rare  intuition  which  comprehends  without  experience  modern 
life  in  the  endless  variation  afforded  by  the  amalgamation  of  complex 
civilization — the  intuition  which  is  a  lamp  in  tlie  hands  of  genius. 
Adventure  and  experience  lead  the  other  workers. 

But  the  value  of  de  Zayas'  work  is  not  wholly  in  its  technical 
brilliance  and  swiftness  of  intimate  sympathy,  in  its  pleasure  as'  a 
work  of  art;  some  of  its  greatness  at  least  springs  from  the  creative 
quality,  as  opposed  to  the  destructive  tendency  of  most  caricature 
work.  The  average  cartoon,  of  peace  or  war,  is  used  to  tear  down 
faulty  structures  in  politics,  society  or  individuals.  De  Zayas'  work 
is  constructive,  faults  are  not  the  only  thing  shown  under  his  powerful 
magnifying  glass;  one  sees  all  the  characteristics  that  are  the  details 
of  personality.  The  temperament  as  a  whole  is  generously  analyzed, 
faults  and  poses  are  not  presented  as  an  impertinence,  but  impartially 
for  one's  own  contemplation  and  subsequent  elimination. 

The  technique  of  his  work  is  fresh,  forceful  and  amazingly  individ- 
ual. "With  the  fewest  possible  strokes  of  the  pen  the  story  is  told, 
fearlessly  and  convincingly,  and  always  with  an  impression  of  a  cer- 
tain fine  reser\'e — that  quality  of  reticence  which  characterizes  the 
intimacies  of  well-bred  friends. 

THE  STAFF 

9'T^WAS  long  ago,  with  fasting  and  with  prayer, 
I      I  cut  my  pilgrim  staflF  from  the  great  tree 

"*"     Of  sacrifice,  and  it  has  been  with  me 
In  all  my  wandering.     Rugged  and  bare, 
And  dry  as  ancient  stone,  up  the  steep  stair — 

The  winding  rock-stair  of  necessity — 

The  staff  has  gone  beside  me  steadily. 
Ay,  urged  me  on,  under  the  load  of  care. 

But  yesterday  the  beauty  of  the  spring 

Trembled  through  all  my  being,  and  I  leaned 

Upon  my  staff — to  feel  it  quivering; 

To  see  that  its  whole  rigid  length  had  greened. 
Had  gro^Ti  all  tender  with  soil  buds,  that  screened 

The  eyes  of  Love.     And  then  I  heard  him  sing! 

— Elsa  Barker. 
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THE  WINNOWING  OF  THE  CORN:  FROM  THE 
FRENCH  OF  JOACHIM  DU  BELLA Y,  A  POET 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY 

ALTER  PATER  says  somewhere  of  the  old  French 
poet  du  Bellay:  "He  has  almost  been  the  poet  of  one 
poem.  It  is  a  song  which  the  winnowers  are  supposed 
to  sing  as  they  winnow  the  corn,  and  invoke  the 
winds  to  lie  lightly  on  the  grain. 

"One  seems  to  hear  the  measured  falling  of  the  fans, 
with  a  child's  pleasure  at  coming  across  the  incident 
for  the  first  time  in  one  of  those  great  barns  of  du  Bellay's  own  coun- 
try. La  Beauce,  the  granary  of  France.  A  sudden  light  transfigures  a 
trivial  thing,  a  weatliervane,  a  windmill,  a  winnowing  flail,  the  dust 
in  the  barn  door;  a  moment — and  the  thing  has  vanished  because  it 
was  pure  effect;  but  it  leaves  a  relish  behind  it,  a  longing  that  the 
accident  may  happen  again." 

To  you,  winds  so  fleet, 
Who  with  winged  feet 

Run  the  world  around. 
And  with  murmur  soft 
I^ift  the  trees  aloft 

Shadowing  the  ground. 

I  offer  you  the  violets. 
The  lilies  and  the  flowerets 

And  the  roses  here. 
The  fair  crimson  roses 
The  early  morn  discloses, 

And  the  daisies  dear. 

Ah,  with  your  sweet  air 
Fan  this  place  so  fair, 

Linger  here,  I  pray, 
Wliere,  throughout  the  morn 
I  throw  my  streams  of  corn 

In  the  heat  of  day. 

English  by  Lois  Bennett. 
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THE  PICTURESQUENESS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STREETS:  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  PAINT- 
INGS   OF    BIRGE    HARRISON 

|T  CAN  no  longer  be  denied  that  New  York  streets  have 
obtained  a  vogue  for  pictiiresqueness;  from  being  dis- 
dained even  oy  the  most  devoted  Americans,  and 
being  accused  by  the  foreigner  of  every  possible  met- 
ropolitan inelegance,  they  have  slowly  and  definitely 
achieved  a  popularity  with  artist  and  critic.  The  in- 
sensitive to  New  York's  fascinatingly  ugly  ways  feel  a 
sense  of  bewilderment  at  this  vogue,  while  those  who  early  received 
the  magnetism  of  the  city,  whose  charm  was  the  piquancy  of  much 
ugliness  and  occasional  unexpected  beauty,  realize  that  their  own 
point  of  view,  held  stubbornly  for  years  against  jeers  and  smiles, 
is  finally  vindicated.  And  now  that  the  vogue  is  established  and 
New  York  has  become  a  belle  in  her  way  among  cities,  there  are 
many  who  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  first  discovered  the  pic- 
turesque phases  of  her  devious  outlines.  Pennell  in  his  masterly 
etchings  of  skyline  and  harbor,  of  city  squares  and  canyons,  with  his 
sensuous  presentation  of  cloud  and  snowdrift,  of  mist  and  rain,  has 
surely  worked  as  a  lover  might  to  testify  to  her  beauty  in  each  of  her 
many  whimsical  moods,  the  charm  solely  of  the  ugly  woman  of 
magnetic  temperament.  W.  H.  Ranger,  too,  came  under  her  spell 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years  ago  and  painted  with  eerie  brush  glowing 
lights  quivering  through  pouring  rain,  the  metallic  gleam  of  wet 
pavements,  of  shining  trees  throwing  grotesque  shadows,  of  serpentine 
trains  on  high  wrought-iron  structures  creeping  by  through  dim 
backgrounds — a  beauty  of  high  lights  and  black  spaces,  and  born 
of  the  elements  usually  shunned  by  artist  and  pedestrian. 

And  Jules  Guerin  might  easily  feel  that  his  claim  as  a  prospector 
was  guaranteed  in  the  mystical  New  York  which  he  has  discovered 
and  presented  with  such  delicacy  and  fine    reserve,  in  gray  church- 

{'ards  and  gentle  universities  with  their  remote  alluring  beauty.     He 
las  seemed  to  see  our  city  of  crude  contrasts  and  evasive  charm  in 
a  sort  of  spiritual  vision. 

The  fantastic  side  of  the  New  York  temperament  has  perhaps 
been  best  realized  by  the  painter  always  of  fantastic  phases  of  life, 
Everett  Shinn;  to  this  artist  she  is  a  turbulent  spirit,  active,  difficult, 
with  an  intangible  charm  to  be  felt  in  spite  of  waywardness  of  char- 
acter. A  city  of  gaily  blown  about  draperies,  of  vivid  spots  of  color, 
of  elfin  moods  and  sprite-like  graces,  Hallowe'en  lurks  in  his  brush. 
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To  those  who  perhaps  have  known  her  best,  who  have  most  quietly 
and  devotedly  shown  friendship  and  admiration  and  gathered  up  her 
charm  from  time  to  time  upon  canvas  for  the  world  slowly  to  under- 
stand and  admire,  there  is  none  more  loyal  and  appreciative  than 
Mr.  Birge  Harrison,  the  landscape  painter.  He  has  found  her  a  city 
of  dreams,  of  poetical  spell,  of  haunting  fascination.  Her  charm  was 
first  presented  to  him  quite  a  good  many  years  ago  by  the  elder  George 
Inness,  who  it  seems  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  Columbus  m 
the  discovery  of  New  York's  picturesqueness. 

"When  I  returned  from  my  studies  abroad,"  said  Mr.  Harrison, 
"some  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  asked  the  advice  of  George  Inness 
as  to  a  suitable  painting  ground  not  too  far  from  New  York.  '  Paint- 
ing ground,'  said  the  old  man  in  his  nervous,  testy  way,  'go  right 
down  into  the  streets  of  New  York  and  set  your  easel  anywhere. 
If  I  were  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  inside  the  limits'of 
New  York  City,  I  should  never  be  at  a  loss  for  magnificent  subjects 
to  paint.  Why,  there  is  material  for  an  artist's  lifetime  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Madison  Square.' 

"I  followed  his  advice,"  Mr.  Harrison  continued,  "and  from  all 
my  excursions  out  into  the  world  I  have  returned  time  and  again  to 
the  charm  of  New  York  streets  for  my  subjects.  In  spite  of  the 
irregularity  (because  of  it,  perhaps)  New  York  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  cities  in  the  world — ^a  temperamental  city  also,  of 
ever  shifting  and  varying  effects,  with  a  mood  to  suit  the  brush  of 
every  painter  who  appreciates  her." 

And  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  artist  not  without  standards  of  compari- 
son. An  adventurer  of  lands  by  nature  and  an  artist  seeking  beauty, 
he  has  wandered  much  over  the  world,  from  Australia  to  the  South 
Seas,  to  India,  Ceylon,  South  America,  up  and  down  the  iNIediter- 
ranean  shore,  a  dweller  in  the  villages  of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians, 
living  two  seasons  in  California  and  then  a  sojourn  in  New  England; 
later  a  home  in  the  Catskills,  where  he  now  lives  and  works.  And 
all  this  after  student  days  in  Paris,  where  he  went  with  John  Sargent. 
One  sees  that  his  periodical  return  to  New  York  is  not  through  lack 
of  manifold  subjects  for  his  easel  the  world  over,  nor  could  it  be 
attributed  to  a  narrowness  of  understanding,  born  of  provincialism 
or  limited  standards.  It  is  rather  that  Birge  Harrison,  like  his  old 
friend  Inness,  chances  to  be  one  of  the  men  who  create  rather  than 
imitate,  having  the  temperamental  tendency,  to  which  every  country 
must  owe  its  art,  of  expressing  best  and  most  willingly  the  subjects 
which  are  a  part  of  their  national  and  personal  environment.     It  is 
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"CHRISTMAS    EVE    OX     WASH  INliTOX     SQUARE,"     THE 
JUDSON    IN    THE   BACKGROUND:    BY    BIRCE    HARRISON. 


From  a  Pholograph  by  E.  S.  Beitnelt. 


"the    flatiro.v     building    on    a 

RAINV  NICHT":     BV  BIRGE  HARRISON. 


From  n  Photograph  by  E.  S.  Bennett. 


"fifty-ninth    street,    new    YORK. 
IN    winter":      by    BIRGE    HARRISON. 


From  a  Photograf'h  by  E.  S.  Bt'ntu-: 


FIFTH     A\'ENrE     IN      WIN- 
TER":    BY   BIRCE    HARRISON. 


PICTURESQUE  NEW  YORK 

not  patriotism,  this  sense  of  artistic  intimacy  with  ones  own  land, 
but  that  sort  of  honesty  and  simpHcity,  so  often  a  quahty  of  the 
creative  artist,  which  finds  freest  and  fullest  expression  in  the  nearest, 
best-known  surroundings. 

Mr.  Harrison's  paintings  of  New  York  are  of  scenes  most  familiar 
to  those  who  know  the  city  well  and  affectionately,  to  all  who  are 
sensitive  to  ker  phases  of  mtermittent  beauty.  In  the  Washington 
Square  picture  you  are  looking  south,  with  the  soft  yellow-brown 
tones  of  "The  Judson"  in  the  background;  it  is  a  winter  night  scene, 
With  the  foreground  of  barren  trees  and  long  grotesque  shadows 
of  branches  slanting  over  the  shining  pavements.  The  light  from 
"The  Judson"  tower  glows  softly,  timidly  through  the  glare  of 
electricity — a  kindly  gleam  fraught  with  reminiscent  sentiment  to 
many  of  the  older  dwellers  about  the  Square.  The  Flatiron  Building 
is  handled  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  strange  poetical  possibility 
of^  this  three-cornered  ugly  structure.  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  it  a 
mellow  charm  in  the  drip  of  a  soft  spring  storm.  The  outlines  of 
the  building  and  the  cars  and  cabs  are  softened  with  the  blur  of 
rain,  and  as  you  face  the  picture  the  faint  ineffable  stirring  of  the 
heart  that  comes  with  the  early  April  shower  is  yours.  The  paint- 
ing is  simply  done;  there  are  no  tricks  of  technique,  no  dramatic 
brushwork  or  sensual  color  appeal. 

Of  these  New  York  pictures  there  is  probably  none  that  will  recall 
to  so  many  the  fleeting  joy  of  New  York  snow  scenes  as  the  painting 
of  Fifty-ninth  Street  at  the  lower  edge  of  Central  Park.  How  many 
rootbound  citizens  refresh  their  memory  of  winter  by  this  very  scene 
of  the  first  snowfall,  and  in  Mr.  Harrison's  picture  you  feel  that  he  too 
has  sought  this  very  pleasure.  There  is  a  sense  of  crackling  snow 
under  the  feet,  of  the  flurry  of  it  through  the  trees  and  about  the  house- 
tops; the  city  is  slowly  hidden  and  the  park  comes  close,  offering 
a  delightful  pretence  of  dense  forests  and  dangerous  pathways. 
Another  New  York  winter  scene,  which  is  simply  called  "  Fifth  Avenue," 
shows  a  very  genuine  appreciation  of  the  picturesqueness  of  irregular 
skylines  and  the  vista  of  rare  beauty  which  this  avenue  presents  as  it 
recedes  down  to  AVashington  Square. 

The  dweller  in  New  York,  or  the  visitor  to  this  great  whimsical 
metropolis,  or  any  lover  of  the  beauty  which  is  elusive  and  ever  vary- 
ing, owes  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Mr.  Inness  that  he 
should  have  directed  the  mind  of  so  genuine  an  artist  as  Birge  Harrison 
to  the  possibilities  of  picturesqueness  so  varied  and  wonderful  and  so 
little  understood  as   the  streets  of  New  York. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  DEAF  MUTES: 
A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  WHERE  AN  OPPOR- 
TUNITY IS  FURNISHED  FOR  THEM  TO 
BECOME  DESIRABLE,  SELF-SUPPORTING 
CITIZENS:  BY  LEWIS  W.  HINE 

iT  MEANS  one  thing  to  be  convinced  that  industrial 
education  is  the  solution  for  many  of  the  difficult 
questions  that  arise  under  present-day  conditions; 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter  to  try  some  definite 
branch  of  this  excellent  theory  and,  under  real  con- 
ditions, out  of  our  social  complexity,  to  prove  what 
may  be  done.  It  is  especially  pitiable  to  find  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  our  large  cities  so  many  children  handicapped  not 
only  by  poverty  but  also  by  the  deprivation  of  those  natural  rights, 
the  faculties  of'hearing  and  speech,  without  which  life  seems  so  bare. 
"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  .^"  is  asked:  "Will  some  form 
of  industrial  education  make  them  better  citizens  and  more  efficient 
workers.^     If  so,  what  form  shall  it  be ?" 

An  answer  to  this  problem  has  been  found  in  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  on  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  easily  accessible  to  the  great, 
suffering  East  Side.  The  work  has  been  developed  unostentatiously, 
with  a  large  comprehension  of  the  need  for  some  successful  solution, 
and  also  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Its  aim  is  to  educate 
boys  and  girls  who  are  not  able  to  receive  instruction  with  hearing 
children,  and  to  give  them  a  foundation  of  social  and  intellectual 
experience  that  shall  serve  them  both  for  present  and  later  life,  whether 
it  is  to  be  spent  in  the  home  or  in  the  shop.  To  minister  to  the  special 
needs  of  these  children,  there  has  grown  up  in  this  institution  an 
industrial  department.  The  deaf  child  needs  manual  work  even 
more  than  the  hearing  child,  because  the  latter,  in  games  and  "make- 
believes,"  uses  his  hands  in  making  devices  to  carry  out  his  ideas, 
while  the  deaf  child,  in  forced  solitude,  is  more  apt  to  let  creative 
faculties  go  to  waste.  Moreover,  the  hearing  child  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  can  achieve,  while  the  deaf  child  needs  to  have  this  possibility 
brought  out,  and  is  often  greatly  surprised  to  discover  that  he  can 
really  do  something  with  his  hands.  Above  all,  the  need  for  manual 
expression  is  greater  with  the  deaf  because  the  outlet  of  their  im- 
pulses is  confined  to  fewer  channels,  making  the  instruction  of  the 
remaining  physical  senses  a  far  more  difficult  task  and  one  that  re- 
quires great  and  unremitting  care. 
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As  we  visited  this  institution  one  day  last  spring  and  met  the 
bright  alert  faces  of  the  children,  our  first  impression  was  that  of 
happiness  and  activity.  Some  had  really  learned  to  talk,  others  were 
making  sounds  that  showed  progress  in  that  direction,  and  many 
were  able,  though  deaf,  to  read  our  lips  as  we  talked  to  them.  We 
were' told  that  three-fourths  of  them  came  from  the  poorer  homes  on 
the  East  Side,  and  would  have  to  go  back  there^to  live  and  work  when 
the  school  life  was  over.  However,  the  spirit  of  the  public  school 
is  maintained  by  the  presence  among  the  remaining  fourth  of  the 
well-to-do,  and  each  child  finds  he  has  much  to  get  from  as  well  as  to 
give  to  the  rest. 

Visiting  the  very  youngest  class  in  manual  work,  we  were 
further  impressed  with  evidences  on  every  hand  that  the  children 
were  making  a  good  start.  Even  the  babies  have  special  tasks,  and 
little  children  five  or  six  years  old  are  interested  in  doing  things  they 
like  to  do.  At  first,  they  work  in  a  primitive  way,  without  tools. 
Before  long,  a  child  will'  feel  the  need  for  a  tool.  After  making  a 
whistle  chain  of  cord  by  pulling  the  loop  through  with  his  fingers, 
it  is  a  revelation  to  him  to  find  that  a  hook  makes  the  work  so  much 
easier  and  quicker.  One  child  needed  a  punch  to  make  holes  in  a 
portfolio  cover,  whereupon  he  found  a  nail  that  served  just  as  well* 
Another,  whose  face  always  seemed  to  wear  a  dazed  look  and  who 
always  waited  to  be  told  what  to  do,  was  found  one  day  over  in  the 
corner  drawing  tacks  out  of  a  board  with  a  clawhammer.  He  had 
discovered  something  for  himself.  It  was  a  great  stride  and  he 
showed  it  by  the  triumphant  look  with  which  he  displayed  his  new 
accomplishment.  To  aid  in  this  development,  materials  and  tools 
are  kept  handy  and  children  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  them, 
so  that  when  an  idea  is  hot  it  may  be  moulded  by  contact  with  oppor- 
tunities suitable  to  its  needs. 

TRAINING  IN  accuracy  is  begun  very  early,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  ready  to  do  accurate  work,  the  ability  is  developed 
by  his  own  need  for  careful  measurements.  A  boy  whose 
box  cover  did  not  fit  wanted  to  find  out  why.  This  was  the  time  to 
show  him  the  importance  of  more  careful  measurement.  Any  amount 
of  previous  instruction  would  not  have  availed  so  much  as  this  help 
at  the  time  when  he  wanted  more  than  anything  else  to  have  the  box 
come  out  right. 

Habits  of  economy  are  also  taught.  Cheap  paper  is  used  at  first 
because  the  youngsters  waste  so  much  of  it,  but  as  they  progress  in 
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carefulness  they  advance  to  better  and  better  grades  of  material,  and 
they  feel  the  importance,  too,  of  being  able  to  work  with  good  things. 
In  many  ways,  also,  they  learn  the  value  and  use  of  money.  Every 
child  in  the  institution  has  a  little  fund  of  his  or  her  own,  saved  up 
from  home  gifts,  and  at  Christmas  time  or  when  birthday  gifts  are 
wanted  the  children  are  taken  to  the  shops  and  helped  to  spend  these 
pennies  wisely.  When  school  material  is  unnecessarily  wasted  or 
lost,  it  is  a  lesson  that  is  not  soon  forgotten  to  measure  this  waste 
by  contributions  to  right  it  from  one's  own  store.  When  a  little  older, 
each  child  is  held  responsible  for  a  definite  amount  of  supplies,  that 
these  may  not  be  misused.  A  real  joy  in  orderliness  and  responsi- 
bility is  developed,  and  often  when  the  classes  pass  from  the  room 
pupils  ask  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  recess  to  arrange  and  clean 
the  cupboards. 

Time  and  again  during  our  visit  to  the  school  we  were  impressed 
with  the  great  variety  of  the  kinds  of  work  carried  on  in  order  to 
reach  effectively  the  different  needs  of  all  the  children.  One  child 
may  not  do  things  with  a  needle,  and  yet  manipulate  clay  very  effect- 
ively; and,  while  the  clay  makes  no  appeal  to  another  child,  he  will 
toil  hard  and  succeed  with  some  problem  involving  a  color  scheme 
or  design.  The  cupboards,  shelves,  desks,  windows,  in  fact,  every 
nook  and  corner,  were  full  of  the  practical  results  gained  and  evi- 
dences of  the  real  growth  afforded  the  children  by  these  manifold 
appeals  in  various  media,  such  as  raffia,  clay,  cord,  paper,  cardboard, 
pen  and  ink,  and  brush  work. 

An  instance  of  the  benefit  of  this  varied  opportunity  will  illustrate 
this  point:  Henry  is  mentally  dull,  and  by  nature  lazy,  and  the 
teachers  have  agreed  that  there  is  small  probability  that  he  will  ever 
be  able  to  read  lips  well  or  to  accomplish  much  mentally.  Manual 
work  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  has  remarkable  skill  in  the 
use  of  his  hands  and  loves  it  so  much  that  he  can  be  induced  to  do 
mental  work,  which  is  very  distasteful  to  him,  by  the  promise  that 
when  he  has  finished  he  may  draw.  His  father  is  a  carriage  maker 
and  the  boy  is  now  being  prepared  to  work  in  his  shop  as  an  artistic 
decorator  of  carriages.  A  second  instance  is  an  Italian  boy  with  the 
romantic  temperament  of  his  people  who  was  put  to  work  making 
designs  for  paper  fans.  His  neighbor,  a  sturdy  little  Irishman,  was 
set  to  fashioning  leather  bags  which  awakened  his  interest.  If  the 
tasks  had  been  reversed,  both  would  have  been  unsuccessful  and 
unhappy.  One  class  had  been  laboring  half  an  hour  over  a  design 
for  a  stained  glass  window,  and  yet  were  not  weary;  it  appeared  to  be 
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"THE    UEAF    CHILI)    NEEDS    MANUAL    TRAINING    EVEN 


MORE   THAN   THE    HEARING  CHILD 


*      *      * 


FOR   IN 


rORCEl)   SOLITLDE    HE    IS    MORE   APT    TO   LET    CREATI\-E 
FACULTIES    GO   TO    WASTE." 


THE  GIRLS,  IN  NEAT  APRONS  AND  CAPS,  ARE 
TAUGHT  TO  COOK  AND  SERVE  A  MEAL  THAT 
IS     BOTH      NOURISHING     AND     ECONOMICAL. 


THE     BOYS     SUCCEED     BEST     IN     THE     WORK 
THEY    INDIVIDUALLY     MOST    ENJOY. 
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coming  out  well,  yet  you  could  see  by  their  expressive  gestures  that 
they  were  not  suited  with  the  shape  of  the  point  of  the  window.  One 
after  another  would  cut  a  pattern,  only  to  (hscard  it  after  a  little 
consideration.  Finally,  witii  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  one  announced 
that  his  was  right,  and  they  all  began  to  copy  the  design,  satisfied  it 
was  the  l)est  they  could  do. 

On  another  day  we  foiuid  a  class  nuiking  very  practical  use  of 
nature  studies  that  had  been  brought  in  from  the  country;  some 
were  fashioning  pla(|ues  from  tadpoles  in  the  aciuarium,  which  were 
to  be  followed  in  time  by  models  of  frogs  and  toads  in  successive 
stages  of  development.  Designs  for  plates,  cups  and  vases  were 
being  made  from  l)ranches  of  leaves  and  flowers.  And  the  nature 
forms  near  at  hand  were  not  neglected.  Stuffed  birds  and  pictures 
recalled  the  live  animals  they  had  seen  in  the  park.  The  common- 
place will  only  too  soon  close  around  the  lives  of  many  of  these  chil- 
dren, therefore  they  are  now  taught  to  see  natural  beauty  with  an 
interpreting  sight,  that  it  may  always  have  a  meaning  for  them.  In 
another  class  children  were  working  out  designs  from  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  others  were  drawing  from  the  mounted  animals.  After  a 
design  had  been  secured  that  met  the  approval  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  drawings  were  made  and  stencils  developed  from  these — 
the  plan  being,  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  class,  to  help  the  chil- 
dren associate  the  formal  designs  seen  everywhere  with  their  origin. 
Then  considerable  further  training  in  judgment  regarding  the  let- 
tering and  spacing  of  the  sheet  was  required  before  the  article  was 
done. 

AND  SURELY  all  this  training  will  serve  as  a  practical  and 
humane  enlargement  of  horizon  which  will  keep  these  pupils 
above  the  sordidness  tliat  so  often  accompanies  povertv.  That 
these  influences  do  have  an  effect  upon  their  lives  w^as  shown  on  the 
last  day  of  school,  when  the  class  went  out  for  a  little  treat  of  ice 
cream  and  cake.  Much  as  they  enjoyed  the  dainties,  they  stopped 
eating  from  time  to  time  to  note  the  decorations  on  the  table,  and  with 
real  appreciation  called  one  another's  attention  to  this  or  that  feature 
which  met  their  approval.  In  many  ways  this  work  also  develops 
various  social  traits.  One  boy  carelessly  disarranged  a  corner  which 
had  been  attractively  fitted  up  with  spring  flowers,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately reproved  by  several  of  the  children.  They  ostracized 
another  boy  for  two  days  because  he  had  been  cruel  to  a  tadpole 
in  the  aquarium. 
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When  the  branch  of  industrial  training  was  brought  into  the 
sciiool  the  boys  said,  scornfully,  "She'll  teach  us  to  sew."  No 
notice  was  taken  of  this  disapproval,  for  it  was  only  natural,  but  later 
when  these  same  boys  needed  a  place  for  their  tools,  they  were  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  bags,  which  afforded  better  care. 
When  penwipers  were  needed  they  were  eagerly  made,  and  soon  the 
boys  were  making  rugs  of  their  own  design  on  simple  looms.  Baskets, 
too,  wei-e  found  useful,  and  great  fun  to  make — and,  who  would 
believe  it  ?^n  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  spite  of  previous  scorn, 
they  were  reduced  to  cheerfully  sewing  cloth  to  make  bean-ba^s. 

The  vigorous  side  of  boy  nature  is  appealed  to  in  the  making  of 
bowie  knives,  war  bracelets  and  money  bags,  which  involve  the  man- 
ipulation of  chamois  skin  and  beads  as  well.  The  attainment  of  the 
coveted  object  often  means  a  long  training  in  patient  endeavor; 
for  instance,  before  the  boy  can  put  a  bead  design  upon  skin,  he  must 
make  a  drawing  of  the  bird,  or  model  for  the  design  from  the  real 
object,  then  this  is  corrected,  and  the  final  drawing  applied  to  the 
material.  j 

After  a  year  or  two  "of  the  training  described,  the  child  goes  on 
to  the  next  teacher  with' eyes  and  hands  alert  and  with  a  mind  open 
to  suggestion.  He  has  been  taught  to  respect  not  only  himself  but 
his  work,  and  encouraged  to  use  common  sense  on  all  occasions. 
The  more  advanced  wood  work  is  next  taken  up.  We  visited  a  class 
at  work  upon  a  variety  of  fairly  difficult  problems.  One  boy  proudly 
exhibited  a  wooden  model  of  a  battleship;  another  was  putting 
furniture  into  his  little  house;  two  were  eagerly  completing  a  model 
of  a  country  church  with  all  its  furnishings.  On  the  shelves  of  the 
shop  were  finished  picture  frames,  medicine  chests,  bookcases,  etc., 
each  object  having  a  utility  of  its  own  and  at  the  same  time  requiring 
care  and  skill  in  the  manufacture. 

The  power  of  application  grows  slowly  with  the  deaf,  but  if  cul- 
tivated it  often  becomes  stronger  than  in  the  hearing  child.  Contact 
with  difficulties  is  one  source  of  help  cultivating  this  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  develops  a  pride  in  achievement.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  work  with  a  child  for  weeks  before  it  can  be 
conscientiously  said  that  the  thing  done  has  any  good  qualities. 
There  is  of  course  the  constant  danger  of  utter  discouragement, 
but  when  the  least  little  thing  has  been  accomplished  an  important 
transformation  begins.  The  child  realizes  that,  after  all,  he  amounts 
to  something,  and  the  teacher  now  has  a  lever  with  which  to  move 
his  world.     The  boy  will  be  patient  with  the  poor  results  of  many 
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attempts  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  glory  of  real  achievement  and 
attainmg  the  beauty  he  can  now  see  in  something  well  done.  There 
is  a  practical  advantage  in  all  this  work  as  well.  Many  of  the  pupils 
who  have  startedalong  lines  of  special  training  are  finally  placed  in 
good  positions  calling  for  peculiar  adaptability.  During  another 
visit  at  the  closing  week  of  the  school,  the  carpenter  shop  showed  the 
fruits  of  the  term's  effort;  a  class  of  older  boys  was  completing 
tables,  chairs,  bookcases  and  bureaus  for  immediate  service  in  various 
parts  of  the  institution. 

M.\NY  REPAIRS,  such  as  putting  in  broken  windows,  laying 
floors,  and  repairing  chairs  and  desks,  have  been  very  eflBciently 
carried  out  by  this  class.  Enough  technical  ability  is  gained 
by  a  number  of  pupils  each  year  to  actually  place  them  in  remuner- 
ative positions.  This  is  also  true  of  graduates  from  the  school  tailor 
shops,  where  they  have  been  engaged  in  making  uniforms,  overcoats 
and  gymnasium  suits  for  the  entire  institution  and  have  also  done 
the  necessary  repairing  throughout  the  year. 

But,  you  ask,  what  about  the  girls.'  Well,  that  is  a  story  in  itself; 
too  long  and  too  interesting  to  be  told  in  full  here.  They  receive 
practical  manual  instruction  adapted  to  their  needs.  Beginning  in 
the  lower  classes  with  the  elementary  use  of  the  needle  they  advance 
to  plain  sewing  and  later  to  practical  dressmaking.  They  make  all  the 
aprons,  shirts,  shirtwaists  and  simple  dresses  for  the  institution,  and 
when  the  course  is  complete,  readily  find  employment  if  they  desire 
to  work.  AYithout  question,  much  of  the  training  the  boys  receive 
would  be  equally  educational  for  the  girls,  and  we  hope  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  share  it.  In 
a  variety  of  practical  ways  the  girls  are  trained  in  social  eflBciency. 
At  the  table  the  larger  girls  serve  the  meal  and  the  boys  act  as  the 
waiters.  At  the  close  of  the  meal  the  girls  clear  the  tables,  wash  and 
put  away  the  dishes. 

But  the  most  fun  of  all  is  the  cooking  class.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  were  half  a  dozen  girls,  neat  and  careful  in  both  dress  and 
attitude,  engaged  in  preparing  a  meal.  Directions  on  the  black- 
board were  supplemented  by  personal  oral  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher.  For  practical  reasons  the  cooking  of  meats,  vegetables  and 
the  like  is  emphasized  more  than  that  of  the  fancy  dishes.  The  re- 
sults of  this  training  have  been  evident,  reaching  into  the  homes  that 
especially  need  this  help.  In  many  instances  the  girls  have  gone 
home  at  vacation  time  and  have  taken  hold  of  the  housework  with 
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such  a  vim  that  radical  changes  for  the  better  have  been  the  outcome. 
Naturally,  such  improvement  is  but  the  logical  result  of  training  in 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  industry.  Conditions  are  changed  for  the 
better  as  these  pupils  go  back  to  their  environments,  whether  into  the 
home,  the  store  or  the  shop,  and  who  can  question  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  wholesome  food  ?  These  classes  may  help  to  remedy 
one  of  the  fundamental  wrongs  of  modern  industrial  life — improper 
nutrition. 

It  is  clear  that  the  aim  of  this  practical  industrial  training  is  to 
enable  boys  and  girls  to  apply  themselves  diligently  and^  exert  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  the  production  of  a  salable  article.  Skill  in  the 
handling  of  tools  and  ability  to  apply  materials  to  a  useful  purpose 
are  fostered,  and  while  the  children  are  not  taught  a  trade,  they  are 
given  practical  ideas,  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  work  and  a 
knowledge  of  occupations  in  which  they  are  likely  to  find  employment, 
helping  them  to  a  wiser  choice  of  their  life  work.  All  this  is  ac- 
complished while  they  are  receiving  their  regular  school  education. 

Some  one  has  said  with  truth  that  the  only  unhappy  deaf  are  the 
unemployed  deaf.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all  who  wish  to  find 
work  when  the  course  is  finished  are  helped  to  good  positions.  They 
obtain  the  same  wages  as  do  workers  without  their  handicap,  and 
compete  so  successfully  with  those  who  hear  and  talk  that  there  are 
usually  on  hand  at  the  school  a  mmiber  of  applications  from  em- 
ployers about  the  city  who  seek  their  services.  Many  are  employed 
in  the  institution  itself,  others  are  employed  in  shirtwaist  shops,  where 
their  efforts  are  especially  api)reciated.  and  some  are  ready  to  enter 
household  domestic  service.  Several  have  been  in  the  workshops  of 
Tiffany  for  years,  and  yet  the  story  of  what  the  deaf  mutes  have  ac- 
complished is  not  half  told. 

After  reading  some  account  of  the  marvelous  training  of  Helen 
Keller,  have  you  not  felt  that  she  is  an  exceptional  case — that  the  great 
question  of  reaching  these  unfortunates  is  broader  and  more  diflRcult 
than  that  of  such  specialized  instruction?  It  is  a  problem,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  appalling.  In  New  York  City  alone  there  are 
hundreds  of  deaf  mutes  who  are  not  being  educated.  We  cannot 
measure  the  bad  influence  upon  society  of  so  many  dependent  and 
ignorant  individuals.  The  work  of  the  institution  for  the  Improved 
instruction  of  Deaf  ^Nlutes  points  the  way  and  shows  what  can  be 
done  to  make  these  individuals  industriallv  and  sociallv  efficient. 
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NDHEW  FORD'S  inotlu-r  liad  inanied  Sydney  Blush 
soiiK'  ten  months  after  tlie  <h'ath  of  her  first  luisband. 
It  is  to  be  confessed  that  she  had,  in  a  quiet,  consid- 
erate fashion.  disHked  Ford  and  she  felt  a  sense 
of  relii'f  when  it  suited  heaven  to  take  him  from  her. 
This  dislike  extended  not  only  to  all  Ford's  worldly 
possessions  hut  in  a  measure  to  the  son  Andrew  she 
had  l)orne  by  him.  In  consequence  it  was  a  further 
relief  to  her  when  the  scandalized  relatives  of  her  late  husband  offered 
to  take  charo-e  of  her  twelve-year-old  son.  after  which  the  unencum- 
bered ladv  went  abroad  and  married,  quite  for  love,  an  artist.  Blush. 
Then  there  was  born  the  son,  Arthur,  whose  father,  an  irresponsible, 
inept  gentleman,  died  just  two  months  before  his  child  first  blinked 
hazily  at  the  skies  of  Italy.  ]\Irs.  Blush  cherished  or  neglected  the 
boy  Arthur  according  to  the  prevailing  phase  of  her  grief;  at  times 
])a'ssionatelv  firing  his  heart  with  her  memories  of  his  father's  beauti- 
ful, careless  joy  of  life  and  his  undying  youtli — at  times  leaving  for 
days  the  lad  to  the  unhealthy  solitude  of  his  precocious  dreams. 

AVhen  Arthur  was  ten.  INIrs.  Blush,  convinced  that  she  was  at- 
tacked bv  an  incurable  malady,  wrote  to  her  son  Andrew — who  was 
then  a  matter  of  twenty-five  years  old — that  her  end  was  near  and 
that  she  was  sending  Arthur  to  him  in  America  by  the  next  steamer, 
and  would  he,  Andrew,  see  that  a  portion  of  ^Nlr.  Ford's  money — 
which  she  had  resolutely  refused  to  take  at  his  death^might  be 
directed  to  the  education  of  Arthur.  And  having  thus  irretrievably 
arranged  matters  from  her  own  standpoint  she  dispatched  Arthur, 
and  in  a  month,  being  very  weary  of  life,  was  dead. 

Andrew  Ford,  it  can  be  said  in  all  truth,  did  not  welcome  his 
mother's  letter  with  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
reason,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  hastily  shipped  young  Arthur 
back  to  his  mother.  That  he  did  not  do  this  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  such  fortune  as  his  father  had  left  had,  in  the  course  of  a  number 
of  unhappy  investments,  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Actuated, 
then,  principally  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  his  mother,  Andrew  Ford 
accepted  Arthur  Blush  as  his  charge.  Ford  was  at  the  time  a 
clerk  in  a  Trust  Company,  regarded  by  his  employers  as  a  faithful, 
intelligent,  serious,  commonplace  young  man. 

The  years  went  by  quickly  enough — the  years  of  Arthur's  im- 
pri.«onment — for  he  so  regarded  it — in  a  humble  preparatory  school 
and  his  subsequent  entry  into  college  life.     That  he  was  graduated 
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from  his  college  was  considered  by  the  family,  and  Arthur's  comrades, 
as  some  strange  pleasantry  of  Providence.  For  surely  the  boy  did 
all  in  his  power  to  defeat  that  righteous  end. 

It  was  once  Andrew's  dream — perhaps  his  solitary  dream — that 
he  himself  should  go  through  college  and  issue  in  the  course  of 
time  into  the  practice  of  law.  But  that  long  since  he  had  quietly 
given  up.  ^yith  the  memory  of  his  dream  on  him  he  had  absolutely 
determined  that  Arthur  Blush  should  accomplish  what  he  himself 
had  failed  even  to  begin.  To  that  end  he  worked  doggedly  and  un- 
flaggingly,  putting  aside  for  Arthur  where  his  own  need  cried  aloud 
for  satisfaction. 

But  it  was  with  a  singularly  unsuitable  equipment  for  legal  pur- 
suits that  Arthur  Blush  was  graduated  and  came  back  to  his 
brother  in  New  York.  Blush  had  previously  put  off  Andrew 
in  the  latter's  solid  moments  of  penetration  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  the  profession  of  law.  And  he  had  done  this  with  such  successful 
elusiveness  that  Ford  had  never  really  grasped  the  fact  that  the  boy 
had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  becoming  an  attorney. 

Andrew  again  laboriously  pinned  Arthur  down  to  the  matter  a 
week  after  his  return  to  town. 

"Look  here,  boy,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  get  in  some  lawyer's  office  this  summer  before  going 
into  Law  School  next  fall  .^" 

"  What's  that  ?"  responded  Blush,  absently.  His  eyes  were  de- 
lightedly on  a  corner  of  opalescent  sky  that  gleamed  over  the  chimney 
pots  beyond  their  window. 

"I  know  a  man  who  will  take  you,  I  think,  into  his  office  this 
summer  as  a  favor  to  me,"  pursued  Ford,  seriously. 

"O  Andy — you  know — I — why,  Andy,  have  I  got  to  be  tied 
up  all  summer  in  an  office.'     I "  Arthur  pleaded,  humorouslv. 

"I  guess  if  I  can  stand  it  all  my  life  you  can  put  in  a  summer. 
And  this  law  business — if  you're  going  into  it " 

"That's  just  the  point,"  laughed  Blush,  airily,  "if  I'm  going  into 
it!     But  as  a  matter  of  fact — why,  Andy,  I'd  be  no  more  use  in  a 

law  office,  in  the  law,  than "     He  caught  Ford's  eye  and  hesitated. 

His  face  flushed  and  his  laugh  died  out.     "Andy,  I " 

Ford  pulled  grimly  at  his  pipe.  "Do  you  mean,"  he  got  out 
between  his  teeth,  "that  you  don't  want  to  go  in  the  legal  profession  ?" 

Arthur  mustered  some  spirit.  "Yes,  if  you  ask,"  he  hurried  out, 
"yes,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  lawyer.  I'm  not  made  for  it.  I — I  don't 
like  that  sort  of  thing.     I -" 
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The  older  man  eyed  the  floor  sternly.  After  a  miserable  silence 
for  Arthur,  he  spoke.     "Well,  what  are  you  goin^r  to  do.»" 

Arthur's  face  brightened.  He  had  been  seekmg  hastily  for  the 
clue  to  justification,  and  now  he  had  it.  "Andy,  old  boy,"  he  hesan, 
leaving  his  chair  and  putting  an  arm  over  Ford's  shoulders,  "Andy— 
I  couldn't  do  it  on  your  money.  Go  to  the  Law  School,  I  mean. 
I've  had  everything  from  you— everything.  And  to  take  your  money 
for  four— or  is  it  three  .--years  more.     Can't  you  see  I " 

"What  are  you  going  to  do.^"  Ford  interrupted,  imperturbably. 

"Write,"  said  Arthur,  boldly. 

"Write   what.=" 

"Plays."  „  , 

Carefully  knocking  out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  Ford  rose  and 
felt  among 'the  papers  for  his  hat.  As  he  went  out  he  muttered, 
"Plays!     Want  to  see  your  name  on  an  ash  barrel." 

For  an  hour  or  two  in  the  July  heat  Ford  tramped  the  streets 
thinking  things  out.  Gradually,  as  night  fell,  his  mind  quieted. 
"The  boy's  a  fool,"  he  reasoned.  "That  Blush  blood  in  him.  But 
that'll  weaken.  He's  a  kid  at  life.  All  he  needs  is  a  taste  of  good 
stiff  work— a  job  that'll  make  him  think— and  he'll  be  all  nght. 
Blaine  said  thev  needed  another  youno;  fellow  at  our  office;  if  I  could 
get  Arthur  in  there— that  would  fix  him — get  him  into  the  idea  of 
work,  that's  all  he  needs.  By  fall  he'll  be  ready  as  a  little  tin  soldier 
for  the  Law  School.     Plays!     Good  Lord!" 

Blaine  took  kindly  enough  to  Ford's  suggestion  that  Arthur  be 
allowed  to  fill  the  vacant  clerkship.  "Bring  him  do\\Ti  and  let's 
have  a  look  at  him,"  he  said,  good  naturedly.  "If  he's  off  the  same 
piece  as  you "  and  he  finished  with  a  complimentary  smile. 

"O,  me  ?  The  boy's  clever— a  little  young  yet  but  clever,  Blaine. 
I'm  an  old  horse." 

Andrew  spent  no  time  in  beating  about  the  bush  with  Arthur. 
"See  here,  kid,"  he  opened  up  directly  after  his  talk  with 
Blaine.  "I've  fixed  it  up  at  the  office  that  you  go  in  this  sum- 
mer to  fill  a  vacant  place  up  there.  Now  there's  no  doubt  that  you'll 
get  in — Blaine  wants  to  see  you  as  a  matter  of  form  tomorrow.  And 
tiiere's  no  monkey  business  about  this,  either.  You've  had  your 
college  and  all  that,  and  it's  time  now  you  hustled  for  some  cash. 
This  talk  of  play-writing  is  all  poppycock.  Forget  it  and  buckle 
down  to  work.  And  say,  Arthur,  when  you  come  down  tomorrow 
to  see  Blaine,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  please  me,  get  your  hair  cut  and 
leaA-e  off  that  ladv-kind  of  a  bow  tie  vou  wear." 
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The  straightforward  quahty  of  Ford's  dechiration,  the  nasal 
monotony  of  his  firm  voice,  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  ease  left 
Arthur  Blush  without  resistance.  It  was  a  rare  thing  with  him  that 
he  could  coml)at  the  force  of  a  present  fact — pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

"Well — what  do  you  say.''"  Ford  went  on. 

"That — that's  all  right,  Andy;  I've  got  to  earn  some  money,  of 
course.     You've  been  so  everlasting  kind  always  that " 

"Oh,  cut  that  out,  bov!  1  want  to  see  vou  a  rattlins:  successful 
man,  with  money  and  an  honorable  name — that's  all  I  ask." 

Blush  smiled,  weakly.  The  next  day  but  one  he  entered  upon 
the  loathed  duties  connected  with  his  clerkship. 

There  lived  alone  in  the  same  house  in  which  Ford  and  Arthur 
occupied  rooms  a  certain  Mrs.  Sayre.  It  is  a  small  matter  how 
Arthur  Blush  entered  into  friendship  with  her.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  he  was  saying  tenderly:  "It  seems  to  me  I  have  always 
known  you.  That  we've  been  friends  eternally."  And  Mrs.  Sayre ^ 
who  had  come  to  an  age  where  she  dared  not  trust  time  to  work  out 
its  patient  results — replied  softly:  "My  dear  boy." 

That  summer  in  town  was  more  than  bearably  hot.  The  cloud 
of  it  by  day  and  the  fiery  pillar  of  it  by  night  were  terrible.  The  little 
balcony  that  hung  uncertainly  outside  Mrs.  Sayre's  window  held 
two  not  uncomfortably.  And  here  our  two — so  suited  to  the  balcony 
— Arthur  and  Mrs.  Sayre — were  generally  to  be  found  of  an  evening — 
the  boy  confessing  to  Mrs.  Sayre  the  sickness  of  his  soul  at  the  bond- 
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age  his  brother  had  sold  him  into.  "Oh,  it's  intolerable — hateful!" 
he  cried  out.     "What  am  /  in  a  Trust  Company.^  " 

"Be  fi-ee,"  advised  Mrs.  Sayre,  dramatically.  "Free  yourself. 
Be  a  King  in  Babylon — not  a  Christian  slave." 

And  evening  after  evening,  alone,  Andrew  Ford  sat  up  in  the 
shabby  unlovely  little  fifth  floor  back  in  his  ragged  pajamas,  gasping 
in  the  night  heat.  He  filled  and  refilled  his  pipe;  read  Lecky  or 
some  other  solid  writer;  occasionally  paused  in  the  midst  of  a  chapter 
and  wondered.  He  was  not  precisely  lonely — or  perhaps  it  was 
loneliness.  Sometimes  he  worried  over  Arthur  and  at  other  times 
his  dreams  of  what  Arthur  was  to  be  made  everything  again  right. 
For  Blaine,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  of  late  spoken  twice  to  him  of 
Arthur's  lack  of  interest,  his  lack  of  application  to  his  work.  Ford, 
in  advising  Arthur  to  "get  into  it,"  to  "buck  up,"  and  the  like,  had 
received  little  or  no  encouragement.  Arthur's  aggrieved  air  had 
rather  silenced  him.  "You  got  me  into  it"  was  the  boy's  unfailing: 
retort. 
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As  the  summer  dragged  on  Arthur  seemed  less  and  less  dependent 
upon  his  brother.  He  was  quite  as  decent,  as  good  natured,  but  there 
was  a  strange  infusion  of  pity  in  his  manner.  Ford  somehow  laid 
it  all  to  "that  woman  on  the  next  floor."  He  grew  perturbed  and 
anxious.  To  him  an  unattached  woman,  vaguely  married,  was 
untpiestionably  a  horrid  j)itfall,  a  snare,  a  creature  of  depravity. 
Early  in  the  days  of  Arthur's  first  meetings  with  her  the  boy  had  often 
spoken  enthusiastically  of  Mrs.  Sayrc  to  Andrew.  "She's  perfectly 
wonderful,"  he  once  declared. 

"Who.^"  asked  Ford,  impassively. 

"Mrs.  Sayre — you've  seen  her — she  lives  below  us.  Fve  met 
her,  she's  bully,  and  she  wants  me  to  bring  you  down  some  night." 

"That  thing  with  the  spotty,  dyed  hair?"  Andrew  grunted,  con- 
temptuously.    "Not  for  me." 

Arthur  flushed  angrily,  feeling  more  sensitively  than  ever  before 
the  difference  between  Andrew  and  himself. 

In  August  the  heat  seemed  to  culminate  in  a  sickening  haze  that 
hung  about  the  city.  The  days  were  dead,  lifeless  things.  Even 
Ford's  impassivity  of  mind  gave  way  under  the  strain.  Arthur's 
nerves  were  frayed  and  screaming.  He  spent  but  little  time  in  the 
room.  Occasionally  Ford  would  awaken,  late  in  the  night,  from 
a  wearying,  restless  sleep  to  see  Arthur  writing  at  something  over  in 
a  screened  corner.  The  older  man  would  swear  and  toss  about  on 
his  cot  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Blaine's  final  curt  comment  on  Blush's  work  in  the  Trust  Com- 
pany was  the  last  straw  that  Ford's  back  could  bear.  Said  Blaine: 
"The  bov's  no  good.  He's  been  more  trouble  than  he's  worth.  If 
he  hadn't  been  your  brother.  Ford,  we'd  have  fired  him  a  month  ago. 
He's  got  another  week  here  to  make  good  in.  If  he  doesn't  do  some- 
thing—why out.     I'm   sorry,   but  that's   all." 

And  Ford  plodded  home  that  particular  evening  in  slow,  seething 
ansrer.  Arthur  was  not  in.  He  did  not  come  in  until  one  o'clock 
that  night.     Ford  was  waitmg. 

"Blaine  says  you've  got  one  more  week.  If  you  don't  do  some- 
thing in  that  time* — out  you  go,"  began  Ford,  abruptly. 

Blush  sat  silent. 

"Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  ' 

"Nothing,"   muttered   Arthur,   sullenly. 

"Nothing!  Doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  you  to  lose  your  job.'" 
Ford  could  sea  reel  v  repress  his  wrath. 

"No." 
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"Well,  by  God,  it's  what  I  might  have  expected — might  have 
expected.     No,  it  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you.     It " 

Arthur's  lifeless  face  quivered  sharply  as  the  nerves  of  his  body 
began  to  cry  out. 

"Mean,  mean.?"  he  retorted,  his  voice  working  up  into  a  shrill 
boyish  key.  "  Mean !  What  should  it  mean  to  me  to  leave  something 
I  loathe  and  hate  and  despise!  Despise!  I'm  sick  of  it.  I  want 
to  be  free.  I  want  my  own  kind.  What  should  you  know  of  my 
kind  ?  You  can  plod  and  grovel  and  kow-tow  and  add  and  subtract 
all  your  life.  You  never  had  any  dreams.  You  never  saw  a  beauti- 
ful thing  in  your  life."  His  throat  tightened  and  his  words  were 
scarcely  more  than  sobs.  "And  you — you  want  to  tie  me  down  lo 
this  that  you're  in.  O— I  won't  ever  go  to  that  office,  that  hole,  again !" 

"You  little  coward,"  cried  Ford.  "Haven't  you  any  respect  for 
yourself — even  if  you  have  none  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have.  That's  just  what  I  have.  That's  why  I'm  leaving 
that  place.     Me — in  a  Trust  Company." 

"You  in  a  sewing  society,"  P^ord  retorted.  "IVIind — you  don't 
get  anything  more  out  of  me." 

"I  don't  want  anything  out  of  you.  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  you 
again.     I'm  going — now."     Blush  was  declaiming  wildly. 

He  rushed  to  a  desk  and  snatched  a  bundle  of  papers,  caught  up 
his  hat  and  started  toward  the  door. 

"Come  back  here,  you  fool,"  called  Ford,  in  a  passion. 

"I'm  going  where  people  lead  real  lives,  where  there's  love  and 
kindness  and  freedom,"  Blush  desperately  threw  back. 

"So  you  choose " 

But  Blush  was  gone.  His  footsteps  clattered  for  an  instant  and 
then  the  house  was  still. 

"Fool — idiot,"  Ford  kept  jerking  out  of  his  stiff,  hard  lips.  "It's 
the^artist  in  him." 

Gradually  the  apathy  of  the  thick  breathless  night  settled  upon 
him.  He  ceased  to  mutter  and  shake  his  fists.  ^Mth  long  sighing 
breaths  of  exhaustion  and  disgust  his  body  began  to  relax.  He 
slipped  loosely  down  in  his  chair;  the  pipe  in  his  strong,  ill-kept  hands 
went  out;  for  hours  he  stared  and  stared. 

Toward  morning  Ford  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  He  wakened, 
and  refreshed  with  his  bathing  and  coffee,  took  a  more  intimate,  a 
nearer  view  of  things.  "It's  the  heat  and  the  fret  that's  the  matter 
with  us  all — the  kid  and  me,"  he  considered.  "He'll  be  back  at  the 
office  all  right  today.     And  tonight  we'll  go  to  some  roof-garden  and 
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gel  our  nenes  rested  up  a  little.     Maybe  Arthur  ought  to  go  into  the 
country  for  a  Sunday.' 

But  Arthur  was  not  at  the  office.  The  day  was  a  grim  restless 
stretch  of  hours  for  Andrew  Ford;  and  he  was  conscious,  too,  of  a 
scared  feeling  in  his  heart.  He  remembered  hearing  somewhere 
that  Sydney  Blush  had  in  his  youth  tried  to  kill  himself.  His  nerv- 
ousness culminated  in  accusations  against  Mrs.  Sa}Te. 

Late  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Sayre  was  startled  by  a  sharp  knock  on 
her  door.  She  did  not  move  from  her  chair  as  she  called  languidly, 
"Come." 

Ford  stood,  rather  at  a  loss,  in  the  doorway  for  a  moment.  They 
faced  each  other  curiously.  She  had  a  sense  of  a  heavily-built  man 
with  a  frame  too  angular  and  aimless  to  suggest  anything  but  muscu- 
lar force;  his  face,  under  a  thatch  of  reddish  hair,  was  large  and 
freckled,  made  up  of  lean  hollows  and  high  bony  promontories. 
Mrs.  SajTe's  eyes  rested  in  satisfaction  on  the  man  s  splendidly- 
modeled  forehead — a  broad,  white  sweep  of  integrity  which  his  un- 
flinching, honest  eyes  did  not  belie. 

For  liis  part  Ford  saw,  contemptuously,  a  thin,  pale  woman  who 
sat  in  a  green  wicker  chair,  deep  and  sagging  from  much  use.  With 
fingers  indescribably  deft,  even  as  she  spoke  the  tentative  words  of 
welcome,  Mrs.  Sayre  pulled  lightly  at  some  curling  strings  of  tobacco, 
took  up  a  fragile"  paper,  and  with  a  bewildering  movement  of  the 
right  hand  rolled  a  cigarette.  The  diversion  of  the  moment  unac- 
countably affected  Ford's  state  of  mind.  It  left  him  not  quite  so 
sure  of  his  ground. 

"You  are  Mrs.  Saj-re,"  he  started  in  clumsily.  "I — I've  come 
here — you  may  think  it's  queer  of  me,  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there— ^to  speak  about  my  brother."     He  eyed  her  defensively. 

"Yes.^"    she    interrogated,    curiously. 

Ford  gained  in  sturdiness.  "About  my  brother — Arthur  Blush. 
I  want  to  know  where  he  is." 

Mrs.  SajTe  gave  him  a  quick  search  with  hey  eyes.  "Where  is 
he?  But  why  do  you  come  to  me?  Has  he  gone?  Please  sit 
down." 

The  man  before  her  hesitated,  then  impatiently  seated  himself 
as  far  from  her  as  possible.  "I  haven't  come  here  to  answer  evasive 
questions,"  he  proceeded  somewhat  brutally.  "Why  do  I  come  to 
you  ?  Because  you  are  the  one  who  is,  I  believe,  responsible  for 
all   this." 

"You  are  not  quite  clear,"  she  responded,  evenly. 
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Ford  was  very  stern.  "Arthur  has  gone — hasn't  been  at  the 
rooms  since  yesterday.  Where  is  he  ?  I  want  to  know.  He's  at 
jour  room  most  of  the  time.     Where  is  he  now.^" 

There  was  that  in  the  man — his  "crude  narrowness  of  honesty," 
Mrs.  Sayre  hastily  termed  it  to  herself — which  forbade  anger.  Stirred 
to  an  abruptness  the  equal  of  his  own,  she  replied,  "I  don't  know 
where  your  brother  is.     I've  scarcely  seen  him  for  a  month." 

Ford  sat  forward  hostilely  in  his  chair.  "You're  not  telling  me 
the  truth,"  he  said,  slowly. 

Her  eyes,  for  an  instant,  lit  angrily.  But  the  next  moment  she 
had  controlled  herself.  She  spoke  with  unusual  gentleness.  "I  am 
telling  you  the  truth,  believe  me.  You  have  said  something  that 
most  men  do  not  say  to  women  unadvisedly.  I  am  not  lying.  Why 
should  I  lie  to  you  ?" 

Ford  was  nonplussed.  "I — I — I  don't  know  why.  But  you're 
in  league  with  him  against  me.     It's  you  who " 

"Wait,"  she  interrupted,  imperatively.  "Do  you  believe  me 
or  not  ?" 

He  hesitated  uncomfortably;  the  sweat  stood  in  beads  on  his 
forehead.  His  eyes  strained  to  read  her  face — they  seemed  to  find 
some  assurance. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  ungraciously,  "if  you  say  so." 

"Tell  me  what  happened."     Her  voice  compelled  an  answer. 

Ford  made  his  reply  as  cold  and  stiff  as  he  could.  "Last  night 
Avhen  he  came  in  I  told  him  that  the  head  of  his  department  in  the 
Company  would  dismiss  him  if  he  didn't  brace  up — I  suppose  he's 
told  you  all  about  his  affairs — and  that  he'd  got  to  do  it.  And  he 
flew  into  a  passion — said  he'd  never  go  there  again  and — and — well, 
he  left  the  house.  I  thought  you'd  know  about  it.  So  I  came  here. 
If  you  don't — ■ — "  he  made  a  movement  to  rise. 

"So  he's  free  at  last,  the  boy's  free,"  Mrs.  Sayre  smiled,  absently. 

Ford  turned  on  her,  fiercely.  "Free!  Free  for  what  .^  I  can 
see  it  all — -you've  egged  him  on — told  him  he's  tied  up  to  a  grindstone. 
O,  I  know — free  for  what  ?" 

"Free  to  live  the  beautiful  life  the  gods  gave  him;  to  seek  beauti- 
ful things,  live  beautiful  hours,  write  beautiful  things,  to^ — " 

"Starve  beautifully  in  a  garret,"  finished  Ford  bitterly. 

"WTiat  matter.^"  she  asked,  lazily. 

He  stared  at  her.     "What  matter?" 

"It's  his  life,  isn't  it .'  What  if  starving  is  a  part  of  his  novitiate  ? 
He's  born  for  wonderful  things.     O,  I  believe  in  him." 
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"O,"  he  f^roaned,  "good  God,  and  this  is  what  you've  been  filling 
that  poor  kid  with.     No  wonder  he's  made  a  fool  of  himself." 

"What  do  you  know  of  me,"  she  flashed  out  at  him.  "You!  1 
know  what  you  mean.     I  know  your  kind — hard,  narrow,  unlovely, 

cramping.     I   know   too   well    what -"     She   broke   off  .suddenly 

and  in  an  altered  voice  continued:  "What  does  it  matter  to  you  what 
he  does — whether  he  goes  or  stays?" 

"That's  my  afi'air,'*  Ford  retorted  angrily. 

"And  mine — now.     Be  frank.     What  does  it  matter.''" 

"He's   ray   brother." 

"Your  half-brother." 

"  Well,  then.  I've  looked  after  him  always.  1  wanted  to  see  him 
— in  a  place  where  I  can't  get.  I  wanted  to  see  him  a  successful 
lawyer,  a  judge,  a  big  man.  He's  got  stuff  in  him.  I  know.  And 
you,  you've  spoiled  it." 

"O,  you're  blind.  All  your  kind  is  blind.  You're  cruel.  You 
don't  mean  to  be,  but  you  are.  You've  tried  to  crush  him  into  a  place 
he  loathed.  You  didn't  know  his  heart.  You  could  not  see  that  he 
was  not  made  for  your  law.  He's  wonderful.  He's  got  'stuff' 
in  him  as  you  call  it,  but  it's  of  a  sort — a  sort — forgive  me— you'll 
never  know — "  she  faced  him,  pityingly — "  or  realize.  You — you  have 
lost  him.  But  he'll  be  great  yet.  And  I — I  haven't  lost  him,"  she 
finished,  triumphantly. 

Andrew  Ford  started  to  his  feet,  passionately. 

"You've  not  lost  him?  What  is  it,  what  is  there  between  you  .= 
Tell  it.     You  shall." 

"O,  you  are  ignorant! — "What  you  don't  know. — Poor  man — what 
is  there  between  us  ?  You  ask  a  great  deal,  lightly.  I  have  a  mind 
to  tell  you.  It  may  profit  you  another  time.  W'hat  if  I  should  tell 
you  that  I  love  Arthur?"  Ford  stifled  a  groan  of  anger.  "Yes, 
that  I  really  love  him.  You  can't  understand.  But  I  do  love  him. 
Not  a  love  to  harm  him — I've  never  harmed  him.  He's  a  nice  boy. 
He's  had  with  me  just  a  friendship  that  he  may — it's  possible — 
forget.     That's  all." 

"It's  a  bad  sort  of  friendship  for  a  boy,"  Ford  said,  slowly. 

She  did  not  heed.  "I've  loved  him  because — well,  because  he's- 
a  dream  of  mine.  I  thought  once  I  had  a  love  like  his — a  thing  all 
spirit  and  beauty.  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head.  Believe 
that.  I'm  a  queer  creature  to  you — you  think  dreadful  things  of  me. 
I  don't  want  to  argue  that.  But  be  sure  of  this — he's  got  no  more 
of  harm  from  me  than  he  has  from  you." 
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Insensibly  Ford  softened.  "I  can't  think  you're  right.  I  can't 
believe  that  you  were  right  for  him.  You  meant  to  be — I  don't 
mean  anything  that's  not  good.  But  I  was  brought  up  in  a  different 
way,  with  different — Arthur  has  been  my  boy " 

Mrs.  Sayre  smiled  on  him  with  a  tenderness  he  could  not  but  feel. 

"And  you  loved  him,  didn't  you  .'*" 

The  question  embarrassed  him  by  its  candor  of  words,  but  he 
nodded. 

"You  love  him.  You  believe  your  ideals  for  him  are  best.  You 
want  him— you've  said  so — to  be  what — Why  did  you  ever  care  for 
him  in  the  beginning?" 

Unexpectedly  for  Ford  he  lost  control  of  himself.  The  shut-in 
heart  suddenly  came  into  the  open.  "  I  loved  him,  I  don't  know  why," 
he  cried,  savagely.  "I  love  him  now.  And  I  don't  want  to.  I 
never  wanted  to,  I  think.  But  I  do.  I've  worked  for  him,  slaved 
for  him ;  for  years  I've  been  building  up  in  my  heart  what  he  was  to 
be.  My  Lord,  I  gave  up  marriage,  pleasure,  everything,  to  make 
him  in  the  end  what  I  had  no  chance  to  be.  I  didn't  see  it  all  at  first 
when  he  came  as  a  kid.  But  little  by  little  I  began  to  dream  of  him, 
for  him.  He  was  myself.  1  wanted  to  see  him  a  big  man.  And 
now  it's  all  gone.  You've  spoiled  it  for  me.  Spoiled  him  for  me. 
You've  taken  him  from  me.  My  boy,  he  was — not  yours.  Why 
couldn't  you  leave  him  alone  ?     My  way  was  as  good  as  yours." 

There  wei"e  tears  in  Mrs.  Sayre's  eyes.  She  could  not  look 
at  Ford,  red  of  face,  his  mouth  twisted  with  pain,  his  forehead 
wet. 

"O,  I'm  sorry,  so  sorry,"  she  whispered.  "But  can't  you  see — 
O,  you'll  never  see!  You  can't  see!"  she  sighed.  "You'll  never 
forgive  me  for  what  you  think  I've  done.  And  I  can't  believe  your 
way  is  right.  It's  hopeless.  But  it's  worse  for  you — so  much 
worse." 

Ford  rose  shamefacedly.  "I'm  a  fool,"  he  said,  shortly.  "I 
didn't  intend  to  treat  you  to  this  sort  of  thing." 

He  stood  awkwardly,  wondering  how  to  get  away. 

"He's  gone,  you  say.'*"     Mrs.  Sayre  asked,  rather  flatly. 
Yes. 

"He'll  turn  up,  write  or  something,"  she  helped,  confidently. 
"  He  loves  you  in  his  way.  When  he  comes  back  be — be  gentle  with 
him.  Give  him  his  head.  Your  dream  is  over.  He  won't  be  what 
you  want  but — O,  he'll  be  something  splendid. — We'll  work  together; 
I'll  help  him  to  see  you  more  clearly,  and  you — don't  tell  him  I'm  bad 
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for  bim,  I'm  not.     Be  fair  to  me,  to  yourself,  to  him.     I  can't  be 
mistaken  in  tbinkini;  be's  a  i^reat  soul,  a '" 

Mrs.  Sayre  rose;  her  cbeeks  flusbed  and  her  haggard  eyes  bright- 
ened. Unconsciously  the  infection  of  her  confidence  communicated 
itself  to  Andrew  Ford.  The  late  sun  streamed  in  at  the  windows 
and  bung,  a  lovely  subdued  shaft,  in  the  dusky  greens  of  the  room. 
The  ebbmg  roar  of  the  city  day  reached  their  ears  in  gentler  keys. 
Mrs.  Sayre  s  shabbiness  seemed,  on  the  instant,  to  grow  into  a  fresh- 
ened, appealin'T  grace,  and  Ford,  unkempt  as  he  was  after  his  day 
of  heat  and  labor,  took  on  a  finer  dignity. 

Standing  thus  under  the  luminous  influence  of  Arthur  Blush, 
it  was  not  astonishing,  to  Mrs.  Sayre,  at  least,  that  a  messenger  should 
just  then  brin^  a  letter  from  the  boy.  Mrs.  Sayre  opened  it  eagerly. 
As  she  read  the  serene  light  died  out  of  her  eyes;  she  shrank  from 
Ford  nervously,  half  afraid.  Without  a  word  she  passed  the  sheet 
to  him.      She  had  always  feared  the  realities  of  living. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  laid  the  letter  down  grimly  and  took  up 
his  hat. 

"  Well .'"  he  asked,  terselv. 

"O!"  she  cried,  plaintively,  "O!" 

Ford  laughed,  unpleasantly. 

"O,  I  didn't  know  of  this,"  she  asserted,  weakly.  "I — ^I  never 
guessed.  I  didn't  know.  I  tell  you  I  didn't  know,  I  didnt."  She 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

He  gave  her  an  odd,  contemplative  glance. 

"What  does  it  matter  anyway.''"  he  said  at  last.  "He  won't 
come  back  to  you,  now,"  he  added  a  little  maliciously. 

"He's  crazy.  We've  both  lost  him.  I  was  mistaken.  He's  not 
worth — what  we  dreamed  he  was  worth." 

"Very  likely."     Ford   went   out. 

Mrs.  Sa^Te  presently  picked  up  Arthur's  note  and  re-read  it. 

"Dear  Friexd  of  ]\Iy  Heart: 

"Fm  free,  free,  free!  And  a  wonderful  thing  has  hap- 
pened. This  morning  I  was  married  to  Lynnette  Le  Beau.  You 
remember  I  met  her  at  your  rooms  a  month  ago  today!  She's 
singing  in  the  chorus  of  "The  Ruby"  now.  Isn't  it  a  beautiful, 
wonderful  world!  She — bless  her— sends  her  love.  And  we're 
happy,  happy,  free-happy!  ^  Arthur." 
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WHAT  NATURE  HOLDS  FOR  THE  ARTIST: 
A  STORY  OF  THE  HERITAGE  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENT: BY  GILES  EDGERTON 

HE  story  of  the  pasture  lot  as  a  desired  place  of  resi- 
dence, which  began  in  the  December  number  of  The 
Craftsman,  is  not  yet  finished ;  for  the  charm  of  that 
most  lovely  hillside  curving  up  from  the  Ilackensack 
valley  to  the  woods  of  the  Palisades  is  a  double  one — 
there  are  t\\  o  houses  and  two  gardens  resting  on  the 
meadow  slope,  and  two  families  have  built  the  pleasant 
houses  and  planned  the  cheerful  gardens.  And  no  tale  of  these  fair 
deserted  meadows  would  be  complete  without  setting  forth  both  of 
the  homes  of  the  brothers,  Charles  and  Frederick  Lamb,  whose 
dwellings  stand  just  ofl'  the  roadway  in  friendly  intimacy,  wholly 
different,  but  equally  artistic  and  attractive,  symbols  in  a  way  of  the 
life  of  the  brothers  who  dwell  there,  who  played  joyously  together 
as  boys  and  have  worked  courageously  and  successfully  together  as 
men. 

The  Craftsman  does  not  often  stop  to  philosophize  about  the 
sentimental  side  of  life  and  its  sliding  scale  of  values;  but  it  seems 
worthy  of  mention  just  here  that  the  lack  of  true  joy  in  the  middle- 
aged  days  of  most  American  men  and  women  is  their  independence  of 
ail  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  soil.  They  grow  up  in  one  location, 
work  in  another,  perchance  acquire  riches,  and  then  settle  down  in  a 
hitherto  untried  locality,  planning  to  end  their  days  in  a  place  that 
has  no  memories  for  them  or  traditions  or  stimulus  for  brain  or  heart. 
The  man  who  goes  back  to  the  old  homestead  to  live  or,  barring 
this  inestimable  privilege,  returns  to  establish  a  home  for  his  children 
on  the  soil  he  trod  as  a  boy  has  claimed  his  l^irthright — the  heritage 
of  nature's  goodness,  which  helped  him  to  grow  and  develop  and  which 
will  hold  out  welcoming  arms  to  enfold  his  own  boys  and  girls.  With 
the  cares,  complications  and  triumphs  of  a  business  or  professional 
life  a  man  needs  some  bondage  to  earth,  and  it  is  better  for  him  if 
he  can  step  back  with  pride  into  the  old  pathways  where  he  can  of  a 
twilight,  in  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  tell  the  little  people  about 
him  of  his  early  hopes  and  joys  with  their  realization  or  failure. 

And  so  one  dwells  with  pleasure  upon  the  fact  that  two  brothers, 
who  are  also  ideal  friends,  found  no  spot  in  life  so  desirable  for  home 
building  as  the  hillside  upon  which  they  had  played  as  youngsters, 
where  the  very  trees  were  their  friends,  and  the  changing  beauty 
of  season  a  tender  memory.     Can  one  picture  a  greater  source  of 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  FREDERICK  S. 
LAMB  HOUSE,  SHOWING  THE  WINDOWS 
WITH      THEIR      VINE-DRAPED      LATTICES. 


"friendship"  (DAVID  AND  JONATHAN)  :  WIN- 
DOW IN  THE  EMERSON  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL, 
TITUSVILLE,      PA,      DESIGNED     BY     F.      S.     LAMB. 


RELIGION,  ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  WINDOWS 
IN  THE  JONES  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY.  LYNCH- 
BURG, VA.      DESIGNED  BY  FREDERICK  S.  LAMB. 


SAGE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  :  THE  ENTIRE  DECORATIVE 
SCHEME,  PERSONIFYING  THE  WORK  OF  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,  DESIGNED  BY  CHARLES  R.  LAMB  :  THE 
FINEST    EXAMPLE   OF    MOSAIC    WORK    IN    AMERICA. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  EUWARIl  THE  MARTYR,  NEW 
YORK  :  DECORATION  OF  CHOIR,  SANCTUARY  AND 
REREDOS      DESIGNED      BY      CHARLES      R.      LAMB. 


ENTRANCE   TO  THE   HOUSE.    WITH    PER- 
COLA      PROJECTING     OVER     THE     STEPS. 


THE    SHADY    KITCHEN    PORCH    WHICH 
FACES    THE    WOODS. 


THE  FIELDS  HAVE  CONE  FAR  BACK  INTO  PRIMITIVE 
BEAUTY  AND  WILDNESS  :  MRS.  I.AMB  MAKES  HER 
GARDEN  A  PART  OF  THE  SIMPI.F.  CHARM  OF  THE 
PASTURE    LOTS. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  HOME  OF  MR. 
F.  S.  LAMB.  SHOWING  FIREPL.^CE  .\ND 
OLD   DUTCH    AND   COLONIAL   FL'RNITL'RE. 


WHAT  NATURE  HOLDS  FOR  THE  ARTIST 

exultation  than  climbing  a  tree  "higher  than  father  did  when  he  was 
'bout  as  old  as  me."'  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  greater.  And  isn't  it 
truly  worth  while  skating  on  the  pond  where  father  got  his  first  duck- 
ing ?  And  hunting  the  April  woods  for  wild  flowers,  finding  them 
in  the  self-same  spot  where  they  grew  when  "we  were  boys"  is  surely 
to  add  a  shade  more  wonder  to  springtime.  When  a  forest  edge  has 
become  "our  woods,"  childhood  has  gained  fairy  stories  never  written. 
In  this  prosaic  century  of  American  history  it  is  almost  of  itself  a  fairy 
story  that  together  two  men  should  live  their  boyish  days,  achieve 
commercial  success  in  artistic  enterprise  and  establish  side  by  side  on 
their  old  playground  homes  where  their  own  children  may  grow  up 
strong,  beautiful  and  lovers  of  outdoors.  Neither  does  it  often  haf>- 
pen  that  two  men  both  of  one  family  find  an  outlet  for  temperaments 
equally  artistic  through  one  business  channel — and  that  a  heritage. 
The  Lamb  Brothers,  as  these  men  are  affectionately  known  in  New 
York,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  a  distinctly  new 
phase  of  public  decorative  art  in  America.  W'^orking  as  craftsmen 
they  have  adapted  the  old  arts  of  stained  glass  and  mosaic  work  to 
new  and  practical  conditions. 

And  as  these  artists  have  grown  in  understanding  of  life,  in  appre- 
ciation of  what  makes  for  true  beauty  and  happiness,  they  have  de- 
veloped in  their  work  and  established  higher  standards  for  all  their 
commercial  enterprises.  They  have  progressed  from  isolated  design 
and  execution  to  creating  schemes  of  decoration,  not  merely  for  a 
wall  or  a  room  but  for  churches,  libraries  and  universities;  planning 
decorative  schemes  that  should  include  elaborate  stained  glass  or 
mosaic  designs  as  well  as  carefully  related  color  schemes  and  even 
furniture.  Although  both  brothers  are  intei-ested  in,  and  in  touch 
with,  the  decorative  work  as  a  whole,  in  the  detail  there  is  a 
separation,  each  creating  along  lines  which  would  most  completely 
express  indi\nduality  of  artistic  temperament — work  which  is  varied 
but  supplemental. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  this  article  to  give  any 
adequate  presentation  of  the  wide-reaching  beauty  and  importance 
of  what  these  men  accomplish.  In  our  illustrations  we  have  given 
examples  of  the  interesting  variation  of  their  individual  effort.  The 
two  pictures  of  stained  glass  windows  (the  work  in  which  Mr.  F.  S. 
Lamb  specializes)  show  very  clearly  the  character  of  the  work  which 
has  been  developed  in  his  hands.  There  is  a  human  qual'ty  in  the 
art  of  this  artist  even  where  the  utmost  conventionality  of  form 
has  to  be  respected,  there  is  a  story  with  picturesque  surroundings — 
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the  human  appeal  which  just  now  America  seems  so  much  to  crave 
even  in  her  art.  Mr.  Lamb's  most  important  recent  designs  have  been 
made  for  the  old  Plymouth  Church  in  Brooklyn,  where  there  are 
eight  windows  significantly  modern  in  treatment  and  subject,  gor- 
geous in  color  and  beautifully  harmonized  with  the  architecture  and 
decorative  scheme  of  the  church.  The  subjects  treated  are:  "Hamp- 
den and  Pym  Appealing  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  before  Charles  1," 
"  Milton  Writing  the  Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,"  "  John  Rob- 
inson's Prayer  on  the  Speedwell — Departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
Delfhaven,"  "The  Signing  of  the  Compact  on  Board  the  Mayflower," 
"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  "Founding  of  Harvard  College," 
"George  Eliot  Preaching  to  the  Indians,"  and  "Cromwell  Announc- 
ing to  George  Fox  Personal  Liberty  of  Worship." 

The  two  reproductions  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb's  work  show 
more  completely  and  expressively  than  any  description  this  artist's 
achievements  along  the  line  of  interior  decoration  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Artist-architect  is  the  name  given  to  Mr.  Lamb  because  of  his  talent 
for  developing  beauty  through  elaborate  schemes  of  decoration.  At 
Cornell  College  the  rich  mosaic  work  (which  is  Mr.  Charles  Lamb's 
specialty)  was  entirely  designed  by  him.  The  illustrations  here  shown 
of  IVIr.  Lamb's  work  give  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  his  unusual 
quality  as  an  artist-decorator  as  well  as  a  worker  in  mosaics ;  he  sees 
things  "in  the  whole"  with  rare  judgment  and  art  feeling. 

It  would  be  interesting  speculation  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  of 
all  the  beauty  of  color  and  proportion  which  these  men  have  achieved 
for  the  decorative  art  of  their  country  could  be  traced  to  their  har- 
monious relation  from  childhood  with  all  the  varying  beauty  of  out- 
doors, to  the  fine  inspiration  which  nature  bestows  upon  those  who  seek 
her  companionship,  appreciate  her  moods  and  respect    her  reserves. 

FROM  the  Lamb  Studio  with  its  picturesque  background  of  a 
deserted  old  city  church  out  to  the  pasture  lot  where  the  sum- 
mer houses  rest  is  an  easy  suburban  trip.  If  you  go  late  in  the 
fall  as  we  did,  thinking  to  see  only  the  hills  and  woods  and  tenantless 
houses,  you  may  meet  with  the  same  happy  surprise  that  was  ours, 
of  outstretched  hands  as  you  cross  the  grass  skirting  the  woods,  and 
of  welcoming  words  to  bid  you  rest  a  while. 

"We  stay  until  the  last  minute,"  Mrs.  F.  S.  Lamb  explained  to  us. 
"And  there  is  so  much  beauty  to  leave  even  in  winter  time.  After 
you  have  looked  about  a  little  you  will  understand;  it  will  be  hard 
to  go  back,  and  the  smell  and  color  will  haunt  you  for  days." 
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To  assume  the  air  of  an  authoritative  biographer,  the  house  was 
born  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  It  is  wholly 
American  in  construction  and  decoration.  It  was  designed  and 
built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  belongs, 
with  its  marked  simplicity  and  individuality,  to  a  type  of  American 
home  which  is  essentially  the  creation  of  the  cultivated  artistic  or 
professional  class  of  this  country — people  who  demand  congenial 
surroundings,  and  who  possess  the  practical  culture  to  create  them. 
Homes  of  this  description  become  an  expression  of  the  personality 
of  the  owners,  for  they  have  been  constructed  inside  and  out  to  furnish 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  people  of  specialized  tastes  and  standards. 
To  build  in  this  definitely  personal  way  is  not  a  question  of  mtich 
money.  Nothing  of  any  significance  where  real  beauty  is  con- 
cerned is  a  question  of  actual  riches.  "The  Fred  Lamb  house"  was 
neither  expensive  to  build  nor  costly  to  decorate.  Mrs.  Lamb  ex- 
plained that  in  actual  figures  there  was  less  money  put  into  the  build- 
ing and  grounds  than  into  almost  any  single  ugly  suburban  house 
which  abound  along  the  Jersey  railway.  Yet  the  house  viewed  from 
any  angle,  on  the  autumn  day  of  our  visit,  left  one  without  desire  for 
the  smallest  change  of  detail.  The  foundation  showing  through  the 
masses  of  autumn  flowers  was  seen  to  be  rough  field  boulders,  trans- 
ferred from  an  old  pasture  wall  to  a  new  usefulness.  And  in  the 
winter  when  the  vine  leaves  are  blown  down  the  valley  the  same 
rough  boulders  also  are  seen  jutting  up  the  height  of  one  story  into 
the  side  walls,  forming  a  sort  of  primitive  pilaster  in  a  half-timbered 
frame.  The  upper  story  is  half-timber  and  cement  construction, 
the  cement  being  a  delightful  neutral  tone  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
the  field  stone  and  the  bluish-green  creosote  stains  of  the  timber. 
When  you  realize  that  the  materials  of  the  exterior  of  the  house  were 
gathered  almost  without  exception  from  the  pasture  lot,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  impression  of  exquisite  harmony  between  house  and 
hillside.  This  pervading  sense  of  intimacy  simply  means  that  the 
house  is  just  the  pasture  lot  in  new  combination. 

It  is  important  to  consider,  since  the  question  of  expenditure  has 
come  up,  how  the  greatest  interest  and  beauty  in  this  dwelling  was 
achieved  in  connection  with  wise  economy;  timber  from  the  nearby 
woods,  boulders  from  the  meadow  wall  and  sand  from  the  fields  com- 
bined to  decrease  expenses  while  they  vastly  increased  that  fine  har- 
mony between  house  and  land  which  incongruous,  vmrelated  mate- 
rials can  never  bring  about.  For  beauty  in  the  whole,  which  is  usually 
the  result  of  carefully  related  detail,  is  often  born  of  that  wise  economy 
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which  compels  thought.  And  so  in  this  house  wherever  you  are  most 
impressed  with  beauty,  investigation  brings  out  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  the  outgrowth  of  thought  and  care  rather  than  expense. 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  vine-covered  pergola  which  projects  over 
the  porch  steps,  of  the  pleasant  seclusion  of  the  shady  kitchen  porch, 
of  the  beautiful  cur\'e  where  the  foundation  of  the  house  melts  into 
the  slope  of  the  hill  and  of  the  repeated  flowering  terraces  that  dip 
fragrantly  from  house  to  meadow  below,  and  carry  the  eye  in  pleasant 
stages  to  the  vegetable  plots  down  by  the  cedar  lane. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  vines  and  plants  gathered  together 
in  greater  or  more  luxuriant  beauty  of  space  and  color.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  house  is  at  the  south  side,  and  from  shingled  roof  to 
hedge  of  bloom  at  the  foundation  the  wall  is  enfolded  with  vines. 
There  are  no  shutters  to  mar  the  wall  surface,  but  over  every  window 
a  shallow  lattice  projects  like  a  lifted  eyelid  with  lashes  of  trailing 
vines.  This  lattice  arrangement  is  a  practical  scheme  of  Mrs.  Lamb's. 
It  prevents  any  glare  of  southern  light  and  brings  the  sun  into  the 
room  in  subdued  splashes  that  move  across  beam  and  wall  as  the 
leaves  quiver  in  the  wind  outside.  The  vines  are  of  the  kind  that 
you  find  trailing  over  the  stone  walls  or  twining  up  the  stately  heights 
of  the  black  cedar  or  enveloping  hedges  of  sumac  along  the  path 
through  the  woods.  And  the  flowers  over  the  terraces  (which  are 
all  planted  and  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Lamb  herself)  recall  pleasant 
names  from  old-fashioned  gardens — larkspur,  foxglove,  marigold, 
iris,  nasturtium,  salvia,  zinnia,  golden  glow,  phlox,  lilies  from  white 
to  crimson,  peonies  and  sweet-scented  pinks,  each  in  its  season. 
The  fields  that  surround  the  terraces  are  no  longer  shorn  and  tidy; 
they  have  forgotten  that  cowbells  once  tinkled  across  their  solitude 
and  that  grain  ripened  in  the  sunlight.  They  are  far  gone  into  prim- 
itive wildness  and  beauty,  becoming  again  but  the  fringe  of  the  woods. 

Indoors,  there  is  beauty  and  peace  and  comfort.  A  pleasant 
toned  wood,  fumed  chestnut,  is  used  in  the  heavily  beamed  ceiling 
and  is  combined  with  brick  and  cement  in  the  huge  old  fireplace. 
The  walls  are  painted  a  neutral  tone,  and  the  furniture  is  mainly 
Dutch  and  Colonial — rare  old  pieces  of  picturesque  and  warlike 
histories,  which  contribute  a  simple  beauty  to  a  friendly  interior. 

Like  the  dwellers  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  the  creators 
of  this  charming  home  are  artists.  Of  Mr.  F.  S.  Lamb  in  this  con- 
nection we  have  already  spoken.  INIrs.  Lamb's  artistic  sense  is  ex- 
pressed in  her  very  subtle  understanding  of  real  beauty  in  relation  to 
all  of  life;  you  realize  this  in  her  home,  in  her  garden,  in  her  hospitality. 
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TO  BOYCOTT  THE  BILLBOARD:  THE  RIGHT 
OF  THE  CITIZEN  TO  AN  UNPOSTED  LAND- 
SCAPE: BY  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 

|U,  YOU'RE  from  Pittsburgh.  1  stopped  in  Pitts- 
bur"-!!  once  for  a  few  hours  when  1  had  to  wait 
for  a  train.  It's  such  a  funny  ugly  city,  all  covered 
with  the  queerest  wooden  fences  with  great  big 
advertisements  printed  on  them.  That's  all  I 
remember  about  Pittsburgh — its  billboards  and  its 
hills."  This,  Carolyn  Prescott  tells  us,  is  a  sample 
of  conversation  handed  out  to  Pittsburghers,  who  live  in  the  home  of 
the  celebrated  Carnegie  Art  Institute.  This  same  authority  declares 
that  there  are  billboards,  billboards  everywhere.  Billboards  on  top 
of  tall  buildings.  Billboards  creeping  over  the  high  hills,  winding 
their  sinuous  length  like  so  many  bizarre  serpents.  Billboards  stuck 
up  in  front  of  houses  and  gardens.  Billboards  at  the  entrances  of  the 
parks.  Billboards  even  defacing  the  cemeteries.  V\'e  are  so  nause- 
ated with  the  billboards  that  by  the  time  we  have  reached  our  des- 
tination we  have  become  so  disgusted  with  what  we  have  seen  and 
read  (for  we  can't  help  reading  them)  that  we  wouldn't  patronize 
those  firms  who  advertise  on  billboards  if  we  had  to  do  without  the 

articles. 

1  wonder  how  many  Carnegie  Art  Institutes  it  will  take  to  offset 
such  a  condition  of  affairs!  The  one  Pittsburgh  possesses,  with  all 
its  millions  of  endowment  and  beautiful  collections,  is  not  able  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  a  billboard,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  high,  directly  opposite  to  the  Institute  itself.  Nor 
has  its  presence  prevented  the'desecration  of  its  own  beautiful  pictures. 
La  Fouche's  canvas  entitled  "The  Bath,"  which  received  first  prize 
from  the  International  Art  Exliibition  at  the  Institute  last  spring,  has 
been  utilized  as  a  subject  "  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  modern  plumb- 
ing!" This  particular  instance  seems  to  be  too  much  even  for  long- 
suffering,  or  shall  I  say  indifterent,  Pittsburgh,  and  ways  and  means 
are  now  being  discussed  for  the  curtailment  of  the  evil.  It  mav  or 
mav  not  be  an  art  center.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  question, 
but  if  it  is,  then  it  is  the  art  of  the  few,  not  that  of  the  people. 

How  can  we  make  our  cities  in  themselves  works  of  art,  if  we 
pennit  the  profanation  of  the  sky-line  and  the  elimination  of  dignity 
through  the  unrestrained  and  unregulated  use  of  the  billboard? 
Cities  spend  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  for  beautiful  public 
buildings,  for  parks  and  parkways  and  playgrounds,  and  then  allow 
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the  billposter  to  use  them  as  a  background  for  his  flaming  adver- 
tisements. Is  it  right,  is  it  fair,  to  those  who  get  all  their  conceptions 
of  beauty  and  art  through  public  means,  to  have  the  .poster  placed 
on  a  parity  with  such  undertakings  ?  And  yet,  what  other  conclusion 
can  the  untutored  mind  reach  than  that  both  are  equally  artistic, 
both  are  equally  desirable,  or  why  should  they  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  this  juxtaposition  ?  Have  we  any  right  to  talk  of  taking 
expensive  measures  to  make  our  cities  beautiful  as  long  as  we  allow 
the  unrestrained  poster  in  our  streets  and  suburbs  ? 

THIS  evil  blight  attacks  the  country  as  well  as  the  city.  It  leaves 
no  part  untouched.  Nothing  is  sacred.  If  the  sky-line  of  the 
city  is  disfigured,  so  is  that  of  the  countryside.  The  billboards 
flaunt  their  loud  color,  their  ugly  vulgarity,  their  frequently  sug- 
gestive or  indecent  pictures  and  stupid  caricatures  in  the  face  of 
every  passerby  on  city  street  and  country  lane,  and  beside  the  railroad 
which  skirts  the  substantial  farm  or  lovely  country  seat. 

The  billposter,  to  quote  an  indignant  Cincinnati  observer  who 
has  been  aroused  by  the  vigorous  campaign  inaugurated  there 
by  the  wide-awake  Business  Men's  Club,  "has  disfigured  and  con- 
cealed the  natural  and  the  artificial  beauty  of  the  landscape — and 
there  is  no  other  landscape  comparable  with  that  which  the  billboarder 
is  striving  to  hide  from  Cincinnati  with  large  degree  of  success.  He 
has  affixed  his  disfigurements  on  trees,  fences,  gateways  and  walls 
so  as  to  affect  the  amenities  of  public  parks,  promenades,  streets  and 
avenues.  He  has  sought  the  neighborhood  of  churches  and  of 
schoolhouses.  He  has  scores  of  miles  of  disfigurements  and  blotches 
in  Cincinnati  and  he  goes  scot-free  of  taxation  on  his  exceedingly 
remunerative  investment  in  billboards." 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  campaign  against  objectionable 
advertisements  has  been  carried  on  for  fifteen  years,  success  is  about 
to  crown  the  patient  efforts  of  a  group  of  public-spirited  men  of  which 
Mr.  Richardson  Evans  has  long  been  the  leader.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Earl  of  Bal- 
carres  declared,  while  the  measure  was  on  passage  through  the  House 
of  Lords:  "What  we  claim  is  that  the  landscape  does  not  belong 
to  the  man  who  chooses  to  pay  a  few  shillings  for  it  per  annum,  but 
is  an  asset  of  the  people  at  large.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
open  spaces  and  places.  The  sky  sign  is  a  most  objectionable  form 
of  advertising.  There  is  the  flash  sky  sign  which  dominates  the 
whole  of  the  Embankment.     A  well-known  hotel  has  a  his  illumin- 
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ated  sign  which  flashes  down  the  Mall  into  the  vei^  windows  of  the 
sovereign  in  his  palace.  Such  advertisements  are  merely  seizing 
the  opportunities  of  the  taxpayers'  expenditure  on  space  and  util- 
izing it.' 

This  English  measure  has  three  objects  in  view:  First,  the  regu- 
lation and  control  of  hoardings  and  similar  structures  used  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising,  when  they  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height.  Second, 
tlie  regulating,  restricting,  or  preventing  of  the  exhibition  of  adver- 
tisements in  such  manner  or  by  such  means  as  to  aft'ect  injuriously 
the  amenities  of  a  public  park  or  pleasure  promenade,  or  to  disfigure 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Third,  preventing  the  affixing 
or  otherwise  exhibiting  of  advertisements  upon  any  wall,  tree,  fence, 
gate  or  elsewhere  on  private  property  without  the  consent  of  either 
the  owner  or  occupier,  previously  given  in  writing.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  drastic  law,  but  it  establishes  a  precedent.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  need  of  legislation.  It  is  an  official  effort  to  curb 
the  evil.     It  is  an  important  and  effective  opening  wedge. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  there  was  inaugurated  a  general  anti-bill- 
board crusade  throughout  the  country,  and  the  American  Civic 
Association  is  to  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  its  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate the  numerous  local  campaigns,  and  in  its  active  campaign 
of  education  and  legislative  work.  As  a  step  toward  arousing  a 
widespread  interest  in  this  campaign,  and  as  a  natural  corollary  of 
its  campaigns  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  and  for  a  more  beauti- 
ful America,  the  Association  has  secured  the  consent  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  to  distribute  at  the 
Falls  a  circular  asking  the  traveling  public  to  indicate  in  writing 
its  opinion  of  the  advertising  signs  as  a  disfigurement  to  the 
scenery. 

IF  THERE  is  no  other  way  to  reach  these  offenders,  let  every  one 
who  sees  the  boards  or  hears  about  them,  register  a  vow  never  to 
patronize  the  advertiser  who  uses  such  means  to  give  publicity 
to  his  wares.  This  is  the  remedy  which  the  North  End  Improvement 
Society  of  Tacoma  is  using  with  telling  effect.  If  an  oftending  adver- 
tiser fails  to  respond  to  the  courteous  suggestions  of  an  abatement 
of  the  nuisance,  then  the  members  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to 
refrain  from  purchasing  the  articles  so  advertised.  Such  a  remedy 
is  most  effective,  as  the  dealer  is  not  anxious  to  have  his  goods  boy- 
cotted at  the  very  time  he  is  spending  his  good  money  to  give  them 
publicity. 
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"I  never  patronize  a  firm  that  advertises  on  billboards  or  on 
theater  drop  curtains,"  declares  one  Tacoma  city  official.  "I  see 
the  'ads.',  you  can't  blind  yourself  to  them,  but  you  can  refuse  to 
patronize  the  firms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  put  down  in  my  mental 
note  book  every  name  I  see  on  such  an  'ad.',  and  1  refuse  to  buy  a  thing 
of  that  firm.  I  consider  it  an  outrage  to  mar  the  sceneiy  of  our  city 
with  billboards,  and  I  consider  it  an  insult  to  theater  patrons  to  com- 
pel them  to  look  upon  a  great  poster  of  business  'ads.'  after  they  have 
paid  good  money  to  get  in  the  house.  You  may  think  I  am  humoring 
my  prejudices  too  much,  but  I  have  stayed  away  from  many  a  good 
show  in  the  best  theaters  in  Tacoma  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I 
would  not  have  those  advertisements  flung  in  my  face.  No  one  was 
more  pleased  than  I  to  learn  that  the  Tacoma  theater  people  had  at 
last  discarded   their   advertisement  curtain." 

May  the  tribe  of  such  determined  men  increase,  and  the  billboard 
offences  will  decrease  in  proportion — nay,  faster,  because  the  modern 
advertiser  seeks  to  please,  not  alienate.  When  he  realizes  that  his 
course  is  unpopular,  he  will  be  the  first  to  change  his  tactics,  and  when 
people  fail  to  follow  the  brazen  suggestions  of  the  billboards,  the 
latter  will  disappear. 

I  must  confess  to  a  liking  for  the  boycott  remedy.  It  has  a  very 
practical  advantage — there  are  no  provoking  or  perplexing  delays, 
no  court  proceedings,  no  injunctions,  no  appeals.  It  is  neat,  clean, 
unmistakable  to  the  one  who  knows  best,  and  effective.  Not  that  I 
underestimate  the  value  of  the  prohibitive  ordinance  and  act  of 
assembly,  or  the  great  influence  of  the  taxing  power — because  I 
believe  in  using  every  legitimate  weapon  in  attacking  an  enemy; 
but  the  boycott  is  always  at  hand,  and  can  be  applied  without  delay 
and  without  any  thought  as  to  its  legality.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  make  up  your  mind  that  this  one  thing  I  will  not  do — I  will  not 
deal  wdth  anyone  or  use  any  article  that  resorts  to  objectionable 
advertising. 

The  methods  of  the  "minister  militant"  of  Blandford,  Massa- 
chusetts (the  Reverend  S.  G.  Wood)  also  appeal  powerfully  to  me. 
Armed  with  an  axe  and  aided  by  his  son,  a  college  graduate,  while 
the  fight  of  Blandford  against  the  invasion  of  billposters  was  at  its 
height,  he  set  out  each  morning  with  a  team,  scouring  the  town  for 
advertising  signs  and  tearing  down  all  he  could  find,  whether  upon  the 
highways  or  upon  private  property.  When  the  advertising  agents 
discovered  what  was  happening  to  the  signs  they  had  so  industriously 
put  up,  they  sought  Mr.  Wood  and  expostulated  with  him,  but  all  to 
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no  purpose,  as  he  calmly  pointed  out  that  what  he  had  done  was 
within  the  law. 

\  Many  measures  were  employed  to  defeat  him  in  his  attempt  to 
keep  the  town  beautiful;  some  were  successful  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
end  it  was  the  minister  who  came  off  with  flying  colors.  To  outwit 
him  in  his  crusade,  permission  was  sought  from  owners  of  private 
property  to  put  up  signs,  and  wherever  it  was  obtained  the  signs 
went  up  in  large  numbers.  This  was  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
minister's  destructive  methods,  but  knowing  the  property  owners 
better  than  the  advertisers  did,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  allow  the 
signs  to  be  removed,  and  as  he  did  the  work  of  taking  them  down 
himself,  they  disappeared  quickly. 

Then  yir.  Wood's  foes  built  high  in  the  trees  along  the  country 
roads  little  wooden  signs  which  announced  the  value  of  a  certain 
yeast.  No  sooner  did  the  minister  learn  of  this  than,  hitching  up  his 
team,  he  took  to  the  warpath.  True,  he  was  fifty-two  and  a  little  too 
old  to  be  climbing  trees,  but  then  he  had  his  son,  who  was  an  athlete, 
so  that  what  the  father  failed  to  do  the  son  found  but  child's  play. 
Now  it  is  said  that  every  time  his  horse  sees  an  advertising  sign  he 
stops  and  refuses  to  go  again  until  it  has  been  torn  down. 

MR.  WOOD  tells  of  his  meeting  with  an  agent  who  had  been 
most  persistent  in  using  fences  and  trees  as  a  medium  for 
telling  of  the  wonderful  value  of  a  certain  yeast:  "Just  as  I 
was  going  out  before  breakfast  one  morning,"  he  said,  "  a  man  with 
a  bag  swung  over  his  shoulder  entered  and  placed  a  package  within 
my  front  doorway.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  was  my  friend,  the 
enemy,  but  there  on  the  floor  lay  a  yeast  cake.  This  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way  of  advertising  and  I  find  no  objection  to  it,  but  un- 
happy visions  of  placarded  roadsides  came  to  me,  and  I  determined 
to  make  my  business  of  the  morning  to  lay  for  this  man.  Several 
trips  to  store  and  hotel,  a  breakfast  interrupted  in  the  middle,  and 
a  final  settling  down  in  a  chair  on  the  hotel  piazza  in  waiting  attitude, 
brought  at  last  the  desired  interview.  Immediately  upon  the  agent's 
emerging  from  the  house  I  accosted  him  and  proceeded  to  present 
my  case,  which  I  announced  as  a  request  that  would  doubtless  be 
unconvincing  to  him,  but  which  I  was  there  to  present;  namely, 
that  he  would  henceforth  refrain  from  using  our  town  highways  as  a 
vehicle  for  his  advertising;  it  was  obnoxious  to  citizens  of  good 
taste;  we  had  cleared  the  roads  once  by  an  organized  campaign,  and 
we  desired  that  the  cleaning  be  permanent. 
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"  He  suggested  that  I  had  better  write  to  the  company.  I  assured 
him  that  I  would  certainly  do  so,  but  meantime  I  wanted  him  to  stop. 
He  answered  that  he  would  not  do  it.  He  did  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend, so  1  added  that  it  would  do  no  good  for  him  to  continue; 
he  was  wasting  his  time  and  the  company's  time.  I  had  already 
destroyed  hundreds  of  his  'ads.'  He  did  not  ask  me  who  I  was  and 
1  did  not  tell  him.  'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  right  to 
Westfield  this  morning  putting  up  those  things  in  the  face  of  all  I 
have  said  to  you?'  I  asked.  'Yes,'  he  said.  'Then  I  shall  follow 
you  and  take  them  down  as  fast  as  you  can  put  them  i.p.'  At  this 
we  parted,  I  in  coolness,  he  in  anger,  with  the  remark  that  this  was  a 
pretty  kind  of  a  place,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  as  a  parting  fling 
posting  one  of  his  labels  on  the  store  front  nearby.  1  gave  him  the 
solace  of  a  blessing  on  that,  as  it  was  the  one  legitimate  place  in  town 
where  it  belonged." 

St.  Paul  has  taken  a  forward  step,  albeit  a  somew^hat  short  one. 
By  a  vote  of  six  to  one  the  local  assembly  passed,  at  the  request  of  the 
Park  Board,  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  Vjill  or 
signboards  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  any  park  or  parkway. 
One  member  of  the  Assembly  brought  up  the  time-honored  argument 
that  in  many  places  a  billboard  served  to  obscure  unsightly  places, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  such  sights  was  to  clean 
them  up  and  put  them  in  decent  order!  No  doubt  billboards  do 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  but  it  can 
scarcelv  be  considered  sound  morals  to  advocate  increasing  the 
supply  of  sm-covermg  rather  than  the  elimination  of  the  sins.  For- 
tunately, this  assemblyman  was  in  a  lonely  minority  of  one,  and 
affirmative  action  was  taken  at  once,  as  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
ordinance  did  not  interfere  with  any  boards  already  erected,  and  that 
any  delay  in  its  passage  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  bill- 
posters to  put  up  all  the  boards  they  could  before  the  measure  should 
become  a  law. 

This  St.  Paul  effort,  therefore,  has  two  important  lessons.  It 
points  the  way  to  an  effective  measure  of  prevention  and  it  teaches 
the  wisdom  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock.  Too  often  legislative 
action  comes  after  the  evil  has  been  done,  and  then  the  offenders  are 
given  a  chance  to  plead  vested  rights,  although  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  plea,  even  now  quite  effective,  will  long  avail.  Public  senti- 
ment is  fortunately  forming  along  sound  lines,  and  to  the  end  that 
no  nuisance  can  be  allowed  to  become  a  vested  riorht. 
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JT  IS  a  curious  fact  that  while  many  of  the  canvases 
painted  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  still 
retain  the  full  brilliancy  of  their  original  colors,  prac- 
tically unaffected  by  three  hundred  years  of  exposure 
to  the  light  and  various  atmospheric  conditions,  many 
comparatively  modern  works  of  art  executed  within 
the  last  hundred  years  have  lost  much  of  the  beauty 
of  coloring  that  constituted  their  chief  charm.  This  seeming  anomaly 
has  for  years  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  directors  of  art  museums 
as  well  as  private  collectors,  and  the  reasons  for  such  deterioration 
and  a  means  of  arresting  the  evil  have  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
scientists  and  experts  as  well  as  artists. 

The  first  and  main  cause  of  paintings  becoming  impaired  is  the 
presence  of  linseed  oil.  This  substance  enters  into  every  step  of  the 
modern  artist's  work.  It  is  the  vehicle  for  his  pigments,  and  is  veiy 
often  the  chief  ingredient  of  his  varnishes  and  driers.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  reason  Ghirlandajo's  paintings,  more  than  any 
other  works  of  the  Renaissance,  have  retained  their  original  beauty 
is  because  his  early  experience  as  a  goldsmith  put  him  in  possession 
of  some  special  chemical  knowledge  that  was  useful  to  him  in  the 
compoundmg  of  his  colors  with  the  oil.  This  is  a  very  natural  con- 
clusion when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  jealously  trade  secrets  were 
guarded  in  the  families  of  Italian  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  same  remarkable  endurine:  quality  is  noticeable  in  the  work  of 
the  Van  Eycks.  In  their  case  it  is  conceded  to  be  due  to  their  habit 
of  mixing  the  oil  with  water  and  exposing  it  for  months  to  the  sun- 
light, a  practice  that  was  still  in  favor  a  few  generations  ago,  but  has 
since  become  obsolete. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  the  manufacturers  of  linseed  oil  have 
used  every  means  possible  to  simplify  the  preparation  of  the  oil  for 
the  market,  to  make  it  as  quickly  as  they  could  with  a  minimum 
of  handling.  Instead  of  leaving  it  three  or  four  years  to  gradually 
cast  off  the  undesirable  elements  it  contains,  they  bring  it  rapidly 
to  the  boiling  point,  maintaining  the  ebullition  for  two  hours,  remove 
the  accumulated  scum  from  the  surface,  and  by  degrees  add  about 
three  per  cent,  of  so-called  driers. 

^Modern  chemical  knowledge  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain  defin- 
itely that  the  introduction  of  these  driers  is  the  fundamental  cause 
of  all  deterioration  of  paintings  affected  by  linseed  oil.  These  foreign 
additions  are  for  the  most  part  litharge  or  minium;  either  of  these 
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substances  must,  ii\,spitey^of  all,  .possible  care  andjthought  bestowed 
upon  the  canvases,  slowly  but  surely  affect  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors 
used  and  eventually  impair  the  pigments  themselves.  This  con- 
stitutes a  natural  chemical  action  impossible  to  retard. 

Alter  the  introduction  of  the  driers  the  boiling  of  the  oil  is  con- 
tinued for  two  hours,  when  the  stuff  is  poured  into  settling  tanks, 
colored  with  umber,  and  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few 
weeks  in  order  that  the  heavy  sediment  may  settle  to  the  bottom, 
after  which  it  is  decanted  and  is  ready  for  the  market.  This  oil  is 
not  only  the  basis  in  which  the  colors  are  ground  but  it  constitutes 
the  chief  ingredient  of  practically  all  the  varnishes  used  by  artists 
today. 

Turpentine  enters  largely  into  the  preparation  of  the  popular 
dammar  varnish,  and  a  greater  tenacity  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  oil 
of  spike.  Unfortunately  linseed  oil  has  quite  generally  replaced 
the  costly  oil  of  spike  and  for  the  more  expensive  dammar  rosin  is 
substituted.  Fatty  varnishes,  which  have  been  more  generally  used 
than  dammar,  have  as  a  basis  linseed  oil,  very  rarely  walnut  or  poppy 
oil,  which  would  be  preferable.  These  fatty  varnishes  are  slow  to  dry, 
but  if  permitted  to  do  so  naturally  form  a  transparent  film  of  great 
toughness,  resisting  well  the  action  of  light  and  atmospheric  changes; 
but  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  hasten  their  drying  by  boiling 
them  with  red  oxide  of  lead.  Lead  in  any  form  is  the  deadly  enemy 
of  oil  painting,  whether  in  the  colors  themselves  or  in  the  varnishes, 
as  it  forms  with  certain  pigments  having  a  sulphurous  base  a  destroy- 
ing black  chemical  combination  impossible  to  arrest  or  overcome. 

The  early  Flemish  painters  discovered  this  fact  and  to  this  knowl- 
edge is  due  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  of  many  of  their  master- 
pieces, as  neither  their  colors  nor  their  varnishes  were  contaminated 
by  this  lead  oxide.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  conjecture  whether  these 
early  painters  really  possessed  a  knowledge  of  this  chemical  change 
or  whether  it  was  simply  accident  that  protected  them  from  this  evil. 
Most  of  them  however  compounded  their  own  colors  and  varnishes, 
and  doubtless  many  of  them  were  fairly  versed  in  chemistry. 

Velasquez  fried  the  oil  he  used  in  a  pan  with  garlic,  afterward 
exposing  it  to  the  light  for  a  long  time  and  using  it  without  any  ad- 
mixture. The  superb  condition  of  most  of  his  canvases  may  no 
doubt  be  attributed  to  his  careful  preparation  of  paints  and  varnishes, 
and  his  dependence  upon  the  slow  but  effective  natural  methods 
instead  of  forcing  rapid  drying  by  the  addition  of  the  artificial  sic- 
catifs  of  this  more  feverish  age. 
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Whether  it  be  chance  or  the  intervention  of  science,  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance  have  for  hundreds 
of  years  retained  their  pristine  beauty  of  color,  while  the  canvases  of 
Reynolds,  Trovon,  and  an  increasing  number  of  comparatively 
modern  painters,  are  already  beginning  to  lose  that  superb  color 
which  once  was  so  worthy  of  admiration.  This  is  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  the  presence  of  lead  oxides  in  the  oil,  varnish  or 
pigments. 

ALL  varnishes  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  especially  the  at- 
mosphere of  artificially  heated  and  lighted  rooms,  have  a 
tendency  to  become  dark.  However  fresh  and  brilliant  the 
colors  underneath  may  remain,  they  are  gradually  obscured  by  the 
increasing  opaqueness  of  the  varnish.  The  only  satisfactory  method 
devised  to  obviate  this  is  the  one  employed  by  the  leadmg  public 
museums  for  the  protection  of  their  antique  paintings— that  of  placmg 
the  picture  between  two  sheets  of  glass,  prevented  by  small  blocks 
of  wood  from  touching  the  canvas,  the  edges  of  the  glasses  being 
hermetically  sealed,  thereby  protecting  the  varnish  from  the  action 
of  the  air. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  colors  changing  is  the  chemical  com- 
bination formed  by  certain  pigments  when  placed  in  juxtaposition. 
To  overcome  this"  some  artists,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  have  painted  in  a  peculiar  fashion  by  placing 
independent  spots  of  clear  color  side  by  side  like  a  mosaic.  At  close 
range  the  effect  of  this  method  is  not  at  all  pleasing,  although  viewed 
at  a  distance  the  tones  often  blend  with  great  softness  and  charm. 

White  lead  is  one  of  the  most  harmful  agents,  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous since  it  is  so  generally  used  as  a  priming  for  canvas.  In  com- 
bination with  colors  of  a  sulphurous  origin,  such  as  the  vermilions 
and  the  cadmiums  so  universally  adopted  by  artists  of  the  present 
time,  the  consequences  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous. 

In  all  paintings  where  these  colors  are  applied  over  a  lead-primed 
canvas  the  result  will  unavoidably  be  the  same,  the  tints  will  become 
darkened,  gradually  deteriorate,  and  no  amount  of  care  can  avert  it, 
for  man  is  powerless  to  control  that  great  force  of  nature — chemical 
aflSnitv.  Through  double  decomposition,  the  lead  acted  upon  by 
the  atmosphere  and  light  in  time  forms  with  the  colors  of  sulphurous 
base  a  black  sulphide  of  lead. 

Then  too  the  imperfect  ventilation  of  galleries  and  crowded  rooms 
together  with  artificial  light  tend  to  blacken  all  pigments  with  a  lead 
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basis  through  the  natural  combination  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
of  the  vitiated  air  with  the  colors  having  a  metallic  origin.  Since 
many  of  the  siccatifs  contain  litharge,  which  is  also  a  lead  oxide, 
and  many  painters  have  glazed  their  pictures  with  these  drying 
mediums,  it  but  naturally  follows  that  a  black  veil  will  eventually 
obscure  the  paintings  however  brilliant  they  originally  may  have  been. 
The  remedy  for  this  must  be  found  in  the  use  of  siccatifs  with  a  man- 
ganese basis,  these  being  comparatively  free  from  all  the  faults  of 
those  containing  litharge  or  other  products  of  a  lead  basis. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  pernicious  white  lead  two  others  have  been 
suggested  and  successfully  experimented  with,  the  chief  objection  to 
them  being  the  inconvenience  of  application,  as  they  must  be  laid 
on  the  canvas  a  number  of  times  to  secure  the  same  surface  hereto- 
fore so  easily  achieved  with  the  white  lead.  One  of  these  is  zinc 
white,  which  even  though  it  be  chemically  affected  by  light  and  other 
agents  would  still  remain  white,  since  zinc  sulphide  is  a  white  product; 
the  other  is  the  unalterable  sulphate  of  barium.  A  combination  of 
the  two  however  that  seemed  to  offer  great  possibilities  has  proved 
useless,  for  it  unfortunately  turns  black  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 

DR.  OSWALD,  the  great  chemist-artist,  has  recently  been  suc- 
cessful in  compounding  a  white  lead  substitute  under  the 
name  of  "lithopone."  This  is  a  white  substance  that  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  remains  unchanged  by  contact  with  metallic 
pigments  and  unaffected  by  outside  agents.  Dr.  Oswald  has  dem- 
onstrated that  should  a  painting  in  which  "lithopone"  coated  the 
foundation  canvas  become  faded  in  appearance,  by  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  oxj'genated  water  to  the  surface  of  the  picture,  all  the  original 
freshness  of  coloring  would  be  restored  without  in  the  least  affecting 
the  painting.  While  this  substance  may  solve  the  problem  of  white 
lead  evils,  it  in  no  way  saves  a  canvas  from  another,  equally  common — • 
the  cracking  of  the  painted  surface.  This  generally  cornes  from  the 
uneven  expansion  of  the  supporting  canvas  and  the  painted  surface 
under  the  influence  of  dampness,  heat,  and  cold.  A  picture  becomes 
cracked  in  exact  ratio  to  the  thickness  of  the  paint  on  the  surface. 
The  thinner  the  paint  is  laid  on  the  canvas  the  longer  it  remains  in 
perfect  condition,  since  a  thin  coating  has  greater  elasticity  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  swelling  or  shrinking  of  the  canvas  underneath, 
whereas  thick  layers  of  paint  being  more  rigid  must  of  necessity 
eventually  break  away,  or  become  cracked. 

In  the  paintings  of  Van  Eyck,  Ghirlandajo,  Raphael,  and  Rubens 
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the  paint  is  often  so  thinly  apphed  as  to  phiinly  reveal  the  meshes 
of  the  canvas  underneath;  because  of  this  they  have  successfully 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  hundreds  of  successive  atmospheric 
changes. 

The  safest,  most  desirable,  foundation  for  all  oil  paintings  would 
be  a  perfectly  rigid  one,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  preservation. 
Canvas,  however,  holds  forth  so  many  artistic  possibilities  of  texture 
and  softness  as  to  make  it  quite  probable  that  it  will  remain  ever 
the  favorite  painting  surface  of  the  majority  of  artists. 

Hard  wood  panels  have  proved  quite  successful  in  resisting  all 
injurious  action.  The  marked  objection  to  their  use  is  the  limited  size 
in  which  they  are  obtainable,  and  their  expense.  In  panels  of  small 
dimensions,  tliey  offer  practically  the  most  enduring  qualities  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Many  artists,  too,  have 
employed  sheets  of  copper  or  tinned  iron; — Van  Beers  painting  upon 
pieces  of  extraordinary  size;  but  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  attest  to 
their  durabilitv. 

There  are  many  examples  from  the  early  masters,  however,  of 
paintings  on  copper  and  tinned  iron  that  have  retained  their  original 
freshness  to  a  wonderful  degree.  This  is  especially  true  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Guido  Reni,  his  famous  "Magdalen"  being  today 
perfectly  preserved,  which  would  indicate  that  metal  sheets  are  an 
admirable  foundation. 

It  is  fair  to  presume,  then,  that  a  picture  painted  upon  any  surface 
from  which  all  lead  oxides  have  been  eliminated,  dried  in  the  sun- 
light, and  varnished  with  a  product  of  manganese  base  would  prac- 
tically be  assured  of  perfect  preservation  against  all  influences  of 
time  and  weather  for  centuries  to  come.  The  artist  painting  thinly 
upon  copper,  or  preferably  on  high-grade  tinned  iron,  primed  with 
zinc  white,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  pigments  and  mediums  known 
to  be  susceptible  to  the  dangers  herein  mentioned,  would  be  able 
to  produce  a  work  of  art  capable  of  resisting  all  known  deteriorating 
agents  for  an  unlimited  space  of  time. 
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A  CARPENTER   WHO  IS  A  COLLECTOR  OF 
ART  OBJECTS:   BY  GRACE  WHIT  WORTH 


VERY  busy  man  in  New  York  who  earns  his  daily 
bread  as  a  carpenter  is  Mr.  Edward  Roberts;  but 
unUke  most  busy  men  who  are  carpenters,  he  is  not 
contented  with  merely  earning  his  daily  bread.  He 
finds  that  his  interest  in  life  demands  a  great  many 
other  good  things  besides.  In  his  apartment  on  the 
third  floor  of  an  old  house  in  a  once  aristocratic  por- 
tion of  New  York  he  has  managed  to  add  to  the  simple  suggestion  of 
bread  as  a  daily  portion,  paintings  of  unusual  value,  hundreds  of 
choice  books  and  rare  ceramics.  His  furniture  is  equally  valuable 
and  beautiful,  made  by  himself  from  good  bits  of  wood  that  have 
cost  but  a  few  cents,  or  a  dollar  or  so.  In  fact,  all  this  interesting 
and  unusual  collection  which  goes  to  make  up  the  en\'ironment  of  a 
carpenter's  daily  life,  Mr.  Roberts  has  achieved  for  himself  by  the 
use  of  his  carpenter's  tools,  either  by  additional  work  for  which  he 
was  paid  or  by  the  exchange  of  labor  for  some  particular  book  or 
picture  which  he  desired  to  own. 

It  is  rather  a  romantic  story^ — the  way  in  which  he  has  found  most 
of  his  choice  pictures  and  books.  It  has  not  been  by  chance,  but 
by  keeping  an  alert  mind  and  a  keen  interest  always  with  him.  The 
walls  of  the  two  larger  rooms  of  his  apartment  are  hung  with  more 
or  less,  and  usually  more,  important  old  paintings.  One  dates  back 
to  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  by  William  Van  Bemmel,  a  not 
unknown  Dutchman.  "I  found  it,"  Mr.  Roberts  told  the  writer, 
"in  an  old  junk  shop  in  Center  Street.  It  was  grimy  and  cobwebby, 
and  was  given  to  me  gladly  for  a  few  dollars."  A  canvas  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  the  work  of  Palma  II  Giovine.  It  came  to  the 
United  States  with  a  collection  which  had  been  purchased  on  the 
other  side.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Roberts  found  it  in  a  neglected  comer 
of  an  old  shop.  He  did  some  additional  carpenter  work  of  a  Sunday 
and  an  evening,  secured  seven  dollars  and  a  half  and  bought  the 
picture.  An  interesting  Belgian  fruit  painting  is  signed  Pieter  Jacob 
Horemans  and  is  dated  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  This 
was  secured  by  a  fair  exchange  of  carpenter  work.  A  still  later 
acquisition  from  a  Third  Avenue  shop  is  a  Magdalen  by  I.  B.  W. 
Maes.  Mr.  Roberts  also  possesses  a  clever  little  sketch  by  J.  Wells 
Champney;  price,  one  dollar  and  a  half.  A  fruit  study  of  real  in- 
terest is  signed  Daubigny,  a  cattle  painting  is  by  W.  Hepburn,  a 
landscape  by  F.  E.  Church,  and  several  engravings  by  Henry  Wolf. 
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An  interesting  example  of  how  he  turns  his  brain  as  well  as  his 
labor  to  account  is  given  in  the  story  of  a  mosaic  lamp  globe.  One 
day,  when  business  took  him  to  a  marble  establishment  where  these 
globes  are  made,  he  noticed  that  the  firm  was  using  eight  or  nine  men 
to  move  one  heavy  statue.  After  a  little  thought  he  suggested  to  the 
manager  a  device  that  would  move  the  statuary  with  one-half  the 
labor.  The  plan  worked,  and  when  asked  what  recompense  he 
desired,  he  said,  "One  of  your  inlaid  globes." 

There  are  many  pieces  of  interesting  furniture  in  this  apartment. 
The  table  in  the  center  of  the  parlor  is  of  alligator  mahogany — the 
wood  having  been  bought  in  the  rough  for  three  dollars.  A  large 
chair  at  the  right  of  the  table  was  made  from  a  worn-out  office  sofa. 
The  sofa  was  purchased  for  seven  dollars  and  the  chair  is  valued  at 

sixty. 

The  bookcases,  the  china  cabinets,  the  wardrobes,  are  of  mahog- 
any— all  made  by  their  owner.  Fine  mirrors  hang  on  nearly  every 
wall  and  form  the  doors  of  the  large  wardrobes.  An  unattractive 
fireplace  has  been  ingeniously  liidden  from  view  by  building  in  front 
of  it  two  mahogany  closets.  Piece  by  piece,  the  wood  and  the  mirrors 
have  been  obtained  from  old  houses  that  are  ever  being  torn  down 
in  New  York.  Beautiful  woods  have  in  this  way  been  secured  for 
very  little.  Mr.  Roberts  once  purchased  for  two  dollars  an  elevator 
that  had  been  taken  from  an  old  building  and  stored  away.  It  was 
finished  with  fine  rosewood  and  mahogany,  from  which  he  has  made 
many  a  handsome  bit  of  furniture. 

IN  THE  dining  room  are  five  large  cabinets  filled  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  china  and  glassware,  and  dozens  of  odd  vases  and 
jars.  There  is  a  Chinese  vase  of  the  seventeenth  century  which 
was  thought  to  be  an  imitation  when  purchased  several  years  ago, 
but  recently  experts  have  declared  it  genuine  and  worth  several 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Another  old  vase  is  Japanese,  made  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty;  it  was  broken  when  its  present  owner  found  it 
in  an  antique  furniture  shop.  He  secured  it  for  seven  dollars,  and 
took  it  to  a  friend  who  mended  it  in  exchange  for  a  painting.  Today, 
a  collector  lacking  a  vase  of  that  particular  period  would  have  to 
pay  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  to  oecome  the  possessor  of  the  one 
owned  by  Mr.  Roberts. 

Contrasted  with  this  ancient  Japanese  vase  is  a  modern  Japanese 
rose  iar  that  is  worth  no  mean  figure.  Another  very  beautiful  vase 
is  Mmton,  of   excjuisite  yellow  with  royal  blue  border.     This  was 
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picked  up  at  a  pawn  shop  for  very  little.  Among  hundreds  of  pieces 
of  porcelain  there  are  twerfty-two  Crown  Derby  plates — a  collection, 
doubtless,  that  no  other  working  man  in  the  world  possesses.  These 
were  secured  from  a  collector  of  books  and  various  works  of  art  in 
exchange  for  carved  mahogany  bookcases  and  cabinets,  which  were 
made  evenings  and  Sundays.  Art  in  payment  for  his  handiwork 
delights  Mr.  Roberts  more  than  money  gain. 

The  most  surprising  collection  of  all  in  this  wonderful  home  is  the 
library,  which  contains  a  thousand  volumes,  including  many  first 
editions,  in  complete  sets,  of  a  number  of  world-famed  authors.  It 
took  two  years  to  become  the  possessor  of  twenty-six  volumes  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  books — for  they  were  secured  one  at  a 
time.  Two  beautiful  vellum-bound  volumes  of  "The  Life  of  Marie 
Antoinette,"  by  Maxine  de  la  Rocheterie,  are  from  an  edition  that 
was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  copies  at  twenty-five  dollars 
each.  They  were  not,  however,  beyond  Mr.  Roberts'  means;  the 
bookseller  needed  to  have  some  shelving  done  and  twenty  hours' 
work  on  two  Sundays  was  offered  in  exchange  for  the  books. 

There  is  a  fine  copy  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  from  a  special 
edition  of  two  hundred  copies;  a  first  edition  of  Mark  Twain's 
"Tramps  Abroad,"  which  was  picked  up  for  twenty-five  cents  and 
then  rebound ;  a  handsome  thirty-six-dollar  volume  of  Bulwer's  works, 
printed  on  Japan  paper,  bound  in  morocco,  and  illustrated  with 
etchings  in  color  by  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell;  a  volume  of  Shakespeare's 
comed'ies  illustrated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey;  a  first  edition  of  Albert 
Smith's  " Christopher  Tadpole,"  illustrated  by  Leech;  a  copy  of  the 
Koran  (eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five)  in  two  volumes,  and  a 
"History  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  by  Adam  Ferguson,  published 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  containing  a  fine  engraving 
of  Ferguson  made  by  Mr.  Page  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. A  very  large  volume  of  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King" 
is  illustrated  with  thirty-one  photogravures  from  excellent  original 
designs  by  Alfred  Kappes.  The  book  was  published  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  eightv-eight  and  was  originally  sold  by  subscription 
for  one  hundred  dollars  a  copy.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Roberts  secured 
his  copy  for  two  dollars. 

There  are  many  other  volumes  varying  in  subject  and  authorship: 
A  volume  of  John  Gay's  poems  published  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven;  an  entire  set  of  Charles  Reade's  works;  "Roman 
Nights,  or  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,"  by  Alessandro  Verri,  published 
in  "eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six;  a  set  of  Washington  Irving's 
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books  handsomely  bound;  "Three  RoHing  Stones  in  Japan,"  by 
Gilbert  Watson;  '"Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase,"  by  Lord  Rosebery; 
the  ,'*  History  of  War  with  Russia,"  by  Henry  Tyrrell,  illustrated 
with  a  series  of  steel  engravings  and  many  fine  maps;  "The  Mar- 
chioness of  Brinvilliers,"  by  Albert  Smith;  "  Memoirs  of  George  Elers," 
edited  from  original  manuscript  by  Lord  Monson  and  G.  L.  Grower. 

The  bookcases  containing  this  interesting  library  have  been 
especially  designed  by  their  owner.  They  are  of  mahogany  and  so 
made  that  not  a  half'  inch  of  any  book  is  hidden  from  view.  Each 
wide  case  has  but  one  door  and  the  shelves  are  of  glass.  They  were 
thus  arranged  that  there  might  be  no  lines  of  wood  within  the  frame 
of  the  door.  Nothing  is  seen  but  books.  But  these  books  have  not 
been  collected  merely  to  be  exhibited  to  their  best  advantage.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  read  the'm  many  times,  and  delights  to  talk  of  their  con- 
tents.    He  has  been  collecting  them  one  or  two  at  a  time  for  years. 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in  books,"  he  said.  When  asked 
his  favorite  authors,  he  replied:  "Dickens,  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Reade,  Dumas— oh,  all  of  the  best  English  and  French  writers. 
I  have  read,  too,  much  of  Confucius  and  like  the  Polish,  Austrian 
and  Russian  writers.  I  am  very  fond  of  poetry  and  at  one  time  I 
think  I  knew  five  hundred  poems  by  heart.  I  have  always  made  an 
effort  to  read  part  of  an  hour  at  least,  every  dav.  Reading  has  al- 
wavs  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  after  a  hard  day's  work  it  rests  me." 
And  this  from  a  man  who  has  had  but  two  years  of  schooling  in  his  life 
and  who  has  earned  his  own  living  at  the  bench  since  the  age  of  ten! 

Mrs.  Roberts  is  of  Scotch  origin;  a  school  teacher  in  Canada 
before  her  marriage,  she  has  since  applied  her  thought  to  the  science 
of  housekeeping.  She  has  succeeded  in  mastering  the  problem,  for 
her  understanding  of  it  has  preserved  in  the  best  possible  way  the 
treasures  which  her  husband  has  worked  so  hard  to  obtain.  Mr. 
Roberts'  appreciation  of  her  is  often  expressed  in  these  words:  "I 
could  not  have  accomplished  what  I  have  had  I  not  had  such  a 
wife."  Although  she  attends  to  all  of  the  housework,  her  appearance 
from  early  morning  is  always  pleasant  to  behold.  In  addition  to  her 
household  cares,  she  makes  all  her  own  clothing. 

The  son— a  bright,  manly  boy  of  nineteen —  is  to  enter  Columbia 
University  next  fall.  While  preparing  for  college  he  has  also  been 
studying  music;  even  this  advantage  has  not  been  beyond  the  fanaily 
income.  The  beauty  of  this  home  is  not  confined  to  its  combination 
of  art,  music  and  literature.  Its  greater  interest  is  in  the  perfect 
bond   which   exists  between  father,   mother  and  son. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST:  BY  UNA 
NIXSON  HOPKINS 


THE  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Pacific  coast  has  developed  rap- 
idly and  intelligently  along  crea- 
tive lines,  and  is  now  notable 
for  its  vigor  and  beauty  and  the  strong 
contrast  it  presents  in  comparison 
with  the  architecture  of  other  parts  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  spontaneity 
and  originality  about  it  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple,— who  have  gathered  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe, — hence  it  has  no 
circumscribed  creed.  Climatically  and 
geographically,  conditions  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  are  exceptionally  favorable 
for  the  development  of  a  distinctly 
local  style  in  the  building  art.  Be- 
cause of  its  climatic  conditions  the  pos- 
sibilities for  attractive  outdoor  effects, 
such  as  pergolas,  courtyards,  terraces 
and  gardens,  which  should  always  be 
included  in  the  general  architectural 
scheme,  are  almost  unlimited.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  mountains,  valleys  and 
the  sea  within  short  compass,  creating 
a  separate  and  distinct  environment  in 
each  instance.  The  result  is  that  every 
house  to  be  built  has  its  particular 
problem,  based  on  a  logical  foundation 
of  suitability,  utility  and  attractiveness, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  each 
problem  has  been  worked  out  accord- 
ing   to    its    individual    requirements. 


Architects  who  are  also  artists,  at- 
tracted in  the  beginning  by  the  wealth 
of  new  buildings  that  have  gone  up 
with  Aladdin-like  swiftness  in  the  past 
few  years,  have  found  increasing  in- 
spiration in  the  natural  conditions. 
Then,  too,  the  home  that  meets  the 
needs  of  summer  will  just  as  surely 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  winter  in 
this  climate,  so  there  is  none  of  that 
working  at  cross  purposes  which  nec- 
essarily defeats,  in  so  many  instances, 
the  designing  of  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory home  from  the  viewpoint  of 
beauty  as  well  as  utility  and  comfort. 

Architectural  features  that  are  not 
even  to  be  hinted  at  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  shrubbery  and  trees 
drop  their  leaves  and  the  entire  land- 
scape grows  hoary  in  winter,  and  also 
where  storms  and  very  cold  weather 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  are 
the  most  salient  points  in  the  present- 
day  architecture  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  problem  of  heating,  for  instance, 
may  be  treated  lightly,  and  the  build- 
ing of  foundations  and  laying  of  pipes 
need  give  no  great  concern  as  far  as 
the  elements  of  freezing  and  thawing 
are  concerned. 

Nature  has  not  only  furnished  on 
the  Pacific  coast  the  ideal  conditions 
for  the  making  of  homes,  but  the  ma- 
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"the  adobe  of  southern  CALIFORNIA, 
HARKING  BACK  TO  SPAIN  WITH  ITS 
TILE     ROOFS     AND     LOVV-LYIXU     VERANDAS." 

CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW  WITH  A  PATIO 
EFFECT   AT   THE    FRONT. 


THE  OLD  MISSIONS  ARE  RESPONSUSI.E  FOR 
THE  SO-CALLED  MISSION  ARCHITECTURE, 
OFTEN     DIGNIFIED     AND     LLTXURIOUS. 


AN    ECHO    OF    ART    NOUVEAU     IN    THE 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 


A   SHINGLE  HOUSE  SHOWING  BEAUTIFUL   PRO- 
I'ORTIONS,     AND    UNUSUAL    FORMAL    GARDEN. 


A     SHINGLE     HOUSE     BUILT    TO     THE     CURVE 
OF    THE    LAND. 
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terial  for  building  them  as  well.  The 
vast  forest  regions  of  the  northwest 
supply  woods  in  great  variety  as  well 
as  immense  quantity,  and  the  south- 
west boasts  stone  quarries  and  arroyo 
beds  where  the  useful  cobblestone  is 
found  in  abundance.  The  architect  of 
the  whole  region  has  quantities  of  ma- 
terial with  which  to  work.  There  is 
as  yet  sufficient  space  in  the  West,  so 
that  respectable  areas  are  allotted  for 
the  erection  of  homes, — in  fact  there 
is  a  tendency  to  extend  rather  than  to 
contract  the  borders  of  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, and  also  there  is  a  growing  ven- 
eration for  the  life  of  trees.  There  are 
apparently  no  drawbacks  to  the  crea- 
tion of  distinct  and  original  types  of 
domestic  architecture.  Not  only  are 
the  typical  Western  dwellings  at  pres- 
ent conspicuous  for  boldness  in 
their  general  characteristics ;  they  al- 
so abound  in  subtle  and  exquisite  de- 
tail. It  would  not  be  quite  true  to 
state  that  there  are  no  traditions  in 
building  here.  The  Spanish  adobe  of 
Southern  California,  picturesque  and 
romantic,  harking  back  to  Spain  with 
its  patios,  tile  roofs  and  low-lying  ve- 
randas, has  in  a  few  instances  been  re- 
vived with  gratifying  results.  It  finds 
a  congenial  setting  now  as  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Spanish  regime,  inviting  in- 
dolence and  repose  as  of  yore.  Per- 
haps it  will  again  assert  itself  as  a  dis- 
tinct type  in  the  land  of  its  forbears — 
Quieit  sabe! 

The  old  missions  are  responsible  for 
the  so-called  mission  architecture, 
which  is  digfnified  and  luxurious  only 
when  simple  and  unornamented.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  adaptation  from  the 
missions  is  almost  the  only  form  of 
western  architecture  that  has  been  de- 
graded by  over-ornamentation.  In  the 
hands  of  a  class  of  architects  and  build- 
ers who  are  in  nowise  artists,  and  who 
prefer  the  pretentious  and  flamboyant 
to  the  simple  and  quiet,  the  "mission" 


architecture  has  in  some  instances  be- 
come bizarre  and  even  vulgar.  For- 
tunately, degraded  examples  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and 
even  these  are  more  frequently  met 
with  in  public  buildings  than  in  dwell- 
ings. 

The  third  type  of  Pacific  coast  archi- 
tecture is  confined  almost  wholly  to 
dwellings.  It  is  entirely  independent 
and  a  long  way  removed  from  the  two 
already  mentioned,  and  shows  mark- 
edly the  influence  of  the  Craftsman 
movement.  These  houses  for  the  most 
part  are  of  excellent  proportions,  with 
sloping  roof  lines,  broad  verandas  and 
overhanging  eaves.  In  fact,  wherever 
there  is  an  excuse  for  casting  archi- 
tectural shadows,  it  is  laid  hold  upon. 
Rough  timbers  are  used  whenever  pos- 
sible and  the  detail  is  largely  rustic, 
with  the  construction  exposed  in  many 
instances.  The  exterior  finish  is  some- 
times of  shingles,  frequently  of  spHt 
shakes,  or,  again,  siding  in  various 
widths. 

A  house  of  beautiful  proportions, 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  is 
built  of  shingles  laid  close  upon  one 
another,  and  has  a  wide  inclosed  ve- 
randa on  the  east,  protected  by  brick 
piers  with  horizontal  strips  of  wood 
running  between  to  form  a  frame  for 
the  Cherokee  rose  vines.  On  each 
pier,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
the  entrance,  which  holds  a  large  Japa- 
nese electric  lantern,  is  a  huge  brown 
bowl  stained  like  the  house,  holding 
formed  trees  of  Monterey  cypress. 
The  pergola  porch  on  the  south  de- 
pends for  its  decoration  on  tubs  of  bay 
trees,  and  at  either  side  of  the  front 
door  are  seats  protected  by  a  wood 
canopy.  The  garden  is  in  the  rear  and 
the  only  trees,  even  in  the  foreground, 
are  the  fragrant  acacias,  their  feath- 
ery bloom  giving  a  suggestion  of  light 
yellow.  The  Cherokee  flowers  are 
white  with  yellow  centers,  completing 
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the  color  scheme  that  has  been  as  care- 
fully thought  out  as  the  proportions. 
There  is  not  a  discordant  note  in  the 
building  or  in  its  immediate  environ- 
ment of  shrubs  and  vines,  even  the 
awnings  are  brown  and  deep  ecru, — 
making  the  ensemble  entirely  harmo- 
nious. 

A  great  many  bungalows  are  in- 
cluded in  this  rustic  free-hand  archi- 
tecture which  demands  such  perfect 
draughtsmanship,  for  in  this  form  of 
house  there  is  no  ornament  to  cover 
up  defects  and  its  very  simplicity  de- 
mands great  care  in  line  and  propor- 
tion. The  bungalows,  more  especially, 
have  naught  to  do  with  established 
rules  of  house  building.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  utterly  unlike  the  con- 
ventional cottage.  The  details  of  a 
bungalow  belong  to  itself  alone,  and 
the  space  is  disposed  of  in  a  manner 
unlike  anything  gone  before. 

The  bungalow  pictured  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  point.  It  has  only  six 
rooms,  but  possesses  a  charm  which 
would  be  impossible  to  a  pretentious 
and  conventional  house.  In  front  you 
enter  a  sort  of  patio  which  is  a 
compromise  between  a  veranda  and  a 
court,  being  rather  too  small  for  the 
latter  and  filling  the  requirements  of 
the  former  as  well  as  taking  its  place. 
This  small  patio  is  paved  with  cement 
and  is  flush  with  the  ground  and  out- 
lined by  cobblestones  that  appear  to 
have  strayed  from  the  chimney.  The 
whole  is  bordered  by  luxuriant  ferns. 
And  the  chimney  of  unusual  and  orig- 
inal design  hints  at  the  fireplace  with- 
in, which  is  also  of  cobblestone.  In 
fact,  the  entire  construction  has  de- 
parted from  the  usual  hackneyed  path 
which  the  average  small  house  follows 
as  far  as  possible. 

The  old  way  of  conforming  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  ground  to  the  build- 
ing by  grading  and  scraping  until  an 
even   surface   was  obtained  has   been 


almost  entirely  abandoned  in  this  new- 
architecture,  and  in  its  stead  the  houses 
have  been  designed  to  conform  to  the 
land  as  nature  made  it.  This  has  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  architects,  but  the 
result  has  justified  the  effort  made,  for 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  to  be  seen 
better  illustrations  of  adaptabihty  to 
situation  than  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
This  last  problem  necessarily  has  been 
worked  out  by  a  rule  which  could  take 
for  its  text  no  one  style  of  architecture, 
but  there  is  a  very  strong  suggestion 
of  the  Swiss  chalet  in  many  of  the 
houses  perched  in  strange  and  unex- 
pected places.  When  it  comes  to  the 
detail  of  these  dwellings,  whether  large 
or  small,  the  Japanese  spirit  is  more 
or  less  apparent, —  a  phase  of  western 
architecture  which  has  been  much  com- 
mented upon. 

Occasionally  a  fine  replica  of  an 
Italian  villa  or  a  good  example  of 
Elizabethan  half-timbered  architecture 
may  be  seen,  especially  in  Southern 
California,  and  there  is  now  and  then 
an  echo  of  the  Art  Nouveau  movement 
of  western  Germany,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  prevailing  types  are  the 
three  just  described.  An  occasional 
attempt  at  a  renewal  of  the  Colonial 
in  the  West  does  not  count,  as  this 
style  is  not  in  any  way  compatible  with 
the  conditions  or  traditions  of  the 
country.  It  is  no  more  suitable  here 
than  a  thatched  bungalow  would  be 
in  the  company  of  elaborate  conven- 
tional stone  houses  in  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  New  York. 

The  restraint  and  general  economy 
that  prevails  in  exterior  designing  is 
likewise  apparent  in  the  interior.  The 
interiors  are  as  unlike  those  of  the  con- 
ventional houses  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  as  can  be  imagined.  There  is  no 
fussiness  or  pretense,  but  a  spirit  of 
genuine  response  to  need  pervades 
them.  The  out-of-doors  is  included  in 
the  interior  so  far  as  possible — that  is, 
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there  are  a  great  many  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  frequently  whole  rooms  of 
glass,  which  are  used  for  lounging 
rooms  and  sunbaths  in  winter,  and, 
when  all  of  the  screened  windows  are 
open,  for  extra  porches  in  summer. 
There  is  usually  a  very  large  living 
room  with  a  great  deal  of  wood  show- 
ing in  the  treatment  of  walls  and  ceil- 
ing and  a  fireplace  of  hospitable  pro- 
portions; a  sunny,  cheerful  dining 
room,  which  frequently  opens  with 
glass  doors  into  a  courtyard ;  a  den 
or  reading  room, — which  attains  to  the 
dignity  of  a  library  in  the  larger 
houses;  airy  sleeping  rooms  and 
closets,  pantries,  kitchen,  etc.,  most 
conveniently  arranged.  Many  of  these 
houses  show  upper  verandas  that  are 
open  on  one  or  two  sides.  These,  be- 
ing easily  curtained,  serve  as  outdoor 
sleeping  rooms,  opening  off  from  the 
bedroom  proper.  The  old-time  recep- 
tion or  drawing  room  with  its  gold  and 
brocade  has  been  consistently  omitted, 
even  in  the  large  and  expensive  homes. 
Illustrations  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
newer  houses  of  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  woods  either  chemically  or 
with  stains.  In  the  house  pictured  as 
showing  German  influence,  the  timbers 
have  been  given  a  chemical  bath  that 
makes  them  look  as  old  as  the  hills  in 
the  background.     The  California  red- 


wood is  so  susceptible  to  stains  that 
probably  more  widely  varying  effects 
result  from  it  under  different  treat- 
ments than  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  wood.  By  one  process  it  can 
even  be  made  to  look  like  copper.  The 
northern  pines  take  browns,  grays  and 
greens  admirably,  and  both  pine  and 
redwood  submit  readily  to  the  charring 
processes  which  the  Japanese  know 
how  to  manipulate  so  well. 

The  same  restraint  and  good  taste 
which  characterize  the  design  and 
building  for  the  houses  are  also  evident 
in  the  furnishing.  These  may  be  gen- 
eralized as  utilitarian.  Heavy,  well-de- 
signed rugs  on  hardwood  floors;  sub- 
stantial, simple  furniture  against  plain 
neutral-tinted  walls ;  curtains  of  coarse 
cotton,  linen  or  silk  stuff  hanging  in 
straight  lines  that  are  free  from  fussy 
draping  and  the  frippery  that  accom- 
panies it ;  portieres  and  sofa  pillows 
undecorated,  save  for  some  conven- 
tional design, — as  a  whole,  economical, 
livable  and  beautiful. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  its  dif- 
ferent phases,  has  grown  close  to  the 
ideal,  since  it  has  succeeded  in  elim- 
inating nearly  all  qualities  that  do  not 
make  for  health,  happiness  and  beauty, 
and  in  doing  so  has  come  to  be  a  liv- 
ing: art. 
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DESIGN  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE :  A  SE 
RIES  OF  LESSONS:  BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCH 
ELDER:    NUMBER  IV 


"Nothing  made  by  man's  hand  can  be 
indifferent;  it  must  be  either  beautiful 
and  elevating,  or  ugly  and  degrading." — 
William   Morris. 

THE  logical  development  of  a 
piece  of  crafts  work  was  out- 
lined in  the  November  Crafts- 
man. We  have  also  defined 
through  several  abstract  problems  cer- 
tain elementary  principles  governing 
line,  form,  and  tone  composition.  Up 
to  the  present  point  of  our  work  these 
principles  may  be  summarized  by  the 
following  propositions: 

First: — The  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  whole  and  the  space 
and  mass  relations  of  the  parts  is  of 
the  first  importance. 

Second: — The  space  must  receive 
the  same  thoughtful  consideration  that 
is  given  to  the  mass. 

Third: — The  dominant  interest  may 
be  concentrated  at  will  on  any  portion 
of  the  design;  and  to  this  dominant 
interest  other  interests  should  be  sub- 
ordinate. 

Fourth: — There  must  be  a  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  lines  and  forms  em- 
ployed to  secure  a  unity  of  effect. 

Fifth : — \^ariety  with  unity  should  be 
sought. 

Sixth: — Lines  parallel  with  the  en- 
closing form  strengthen  or  support  it; 
but  there  should  always  be  some  con- 
trasting opposition  of  lines. 

The  full  value  of  these  propositions, 
defined  through  abstract  problems,  is 
not  realized  until  they  are  brought  in- 
to immediate  relation  to  the  questions 
of  use,  environment,  tools,  materials 
and  processes  of  constructive  woi'k. 
It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  we  may 
best  study  the  principles  of  line,  form 
and  tone  composition  apart  from  the 
many  complications  that  beset  the  de- 
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signer  in  a  constructive  problem.  But 
as  it  is  the  designer's  aim  to  give  beauty 
to  adequate  service  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  again  and  again  the  part 
which  these  principles  play  in  actual 
practice.  On  the  basis  of  his  structural 
elements  the  designer  endeavors  to  im- 
part to  his  product  a  consistent  expres- 
sion of  some  sentiment,  feeling  or  emo- 
tion in  terms  of  line,  form,  and  tone. 

The  question  of  utility,  of  adequate 
service,  always  arises  as  the  first  point 
for  discussion  in  determining  the  gen- 
eral form  and  essential  elements  of  a 
constructive  problem.  Any  effort  to 
achieve  beauty  by  ignoring  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  demands  of  ad- 
equate service  in  the  object  as  a  whole 
or  in  any  of  its  parts  to  the  last  de- 
tail must  be  condemned  as  a  misdi- 
rected effort.  If  you  are  not  clear  as 
to  what  constitutes  beauty,  are  not 
sure  of  your  own  judgment  in  such 
matters,  be  satisfied  to  bring  your 
fund  of  common  sense  to  bear  upon 
the  one  question  of  adequate  service ; 
beauty  will  take  care  of  itself.  We 
may  at  least  commend  the  work  of  the 
man  who  invents  or  makes  a  useful  im- 
plement or  utensil;  but  the  man  who 
impairs  the  usefulness  of  an  article  by 
trying  to  make  it  beautiful  has  wasted 
time  and  effort.  In  the  work  of  the 
master  craftsman  the  demands  of  util- 
ity were  faced  squarely.  In  adapting 
the  outward  forms  from  any  so-called 
style  or  period  of  work  we  too  often 
overlook  the  functional  demands  which 
once  made  those  forms  significant,  but 
which  have  long  ceased  to  have  any 
relation  to  our  problems.  The  details 
of  the  "Gothic  Style"  veneered  upon  a 
steel  frame  construction  with  cast 
cement  is  about  equivalent  to  placing 
a  wooden  horse  on  wheels  in  front  of 
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an  automobile  to  give  it  the  "carriage 
style."  Every  student  of  design  should 
read  "Gothic  Architecture,"  by  Charles 
H.  Moore.  It  will  be  a_  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  superficial  way  in  which 
the  various  styles  are  treated  in  our 
book  on  Historic  Ornament. 

The  historic  development  of  any  con- 
structive problem  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  utilitarian  basis  of  design. 
Let  us  choose  the  lighting  problem  as 
typical  (Plate  12). 
The  idea  may  be  stated 
in  a  single  word,  light. 

There  was  a  time 
when  men  used  fatty 
oils  for  purposes  of 
lighting.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  problem 
demanded  a  receptacle 
for  the  oil,  an  opening 
for  the  wick,  a  base 
sufficiently  large  to 
give  stability,  with  a 
handle  for  convenience 
in  carrying  (i).  Some- 
times the  vessel  was 
suspended  from 
chains  (vi),  in  which 
case  a  means  for  at- 
taching the  chains 
would  naturally  take 
the  place  of  a  handle. 
In  the  ruder  types  the 
vessel  was  merely  a 
shallow  dish  with  open 
top  (ix);  in  examples 
of  more  careful  work- 
manship (vii)  a  light  of 
finer  quality  was 
gained  by  decreasing 
the  size  of  the  opening 
to  compress  the  wick. 
We  may  well  suspect 
that  there  was  a  drip- 
ping of  oil  from  those 
lights.  If  so,  the  fact 
should  have  been  ac- 
cepted  as   one   of  the 


primary  conditions  of  the  problem.  At 
any  rate  it  may  be  noted  in  viii  and  x 
that  provision  has  been  made  to  catch 
tlie  drip.  It  is  seen  then  that  in  meeting 
the  problem  of  lighting  with  oils  several 
different  types  of  lamps  were  devised, 
varying  somewhat  in  appearance  yet 
each  alike  in  meeting  with  modifica- 
tions the  conditions  necessary  for 
adequate  service. 

Then  candles  were  invented  and  the 
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forms  designed  for  oil  lamps  became 
obsolete.  Candles  presented  new  ele- 
ments from  which  the  designers  took 
their  clues  (ii).  A  socket  for  holding 
the  candle  in  an  upright  position  must 
be  provided  with  a  pan  to  catch  the 
drip  from  the  tallow  and  a  stable  base 
as  before.  Conveniences  were  added, 
such  as  handles  (xi),  means  for  raising 
and  lowering  (xii-xiii),  hooks  for  hang- 
ing   (xiii).      Sconces    were    fashioned 


for  the  walls,  and 
brackets  were 
made  which  per- 
mitted one  to 
swing  the  light 
horizontally  (xvi). 
Lanterns  of  horn, 
glass  or  metal 
were  devised  to 
protect  the  candle 
from  the  wind. 
But  the  point  is 
this, — that  in  what- 
ever form  the 
candle  appeared, 
utility  defined 
structural  elements 
quite  unlike  those 
of  the  oil  lamps 
that  preceded. 

Later  came  gas, 
an  illuminant  con- 
veyed through  hol- 
low tubes,  a  new 
method  which 
overturned 
the  forms  in  com- 
mon use  (iii).  Then 
another  kind  of  il- 
luminating oil  was 
discovered,  more 
inflammable  than 
the  first,  which 
presented  structur- 
al elements  some- 
what akin  to  those 
of  the  earlier  prob- 
lem (iv).  A  tight 
vessel  was  necessary,  and  a  more  in- 
genious burner  assured  a  steadier  and 
more  serviceable  light.  And  now  we 
have  electricity,  unlike  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding methods  of  lighting,  in  which  a 
glass  bulb  attached  to  a  wire  suggests 
suspension  as  the  most  sensible  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  (v). 

Now  it  would  seem  that  common 
sense  alone  would  lead  a  designer  to 
recognize  in  each  method  of  lighting 
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the  demands  for  a  distinctive  treatment 
— that  olive  oil  lamps  are  unsuitable  for 
candles ;  that  candlesticks  are  not  ap- 
propriate for  pas,  and  that  a  pendent 
electric  bulb  diflfers  in  all  essentials 
from  the  others.  With  the  utilitarian 
basis  as  a  starting  point  we  would  in- 
evitably establish  different  structural 
elements  for  refinement  and  enrich- 
ment. Yet  a  visit  to  any  store  where 
lighting  fixtures  are  sold  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  the  inability  of  modern  com- 
mercial designers  to  grasp  even  the 
simplest  elementary  condition  of  con- 
structive design. 

\\'ith  what  patience  can  one  discuss 
such  things  as  are 
shown  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Plate  13? 
These  are  not  im- 
aginative sketches — - 
would  that  they  were. 
They  are  literal  notes 
from  the  "elegant" 
stock  in  trade  of  a 
single  store.  Figs, 
i-ii  were  excusable  in 
the  early  days  of  ker- 
osene and  electricity. 
From  a  study  of  the 
history  of  design  the 
following  maxim  may 
be  stated: — The  in- 
vention of  new  mate- 
rials and  methods  has 
at  various  times  ren- 
dered obsolete  the 
forms  in  common 
use;  but  whenever 
new  materials  or 
methods  have  been 
introduced  the  de- 
signers have  for  a 
time  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the 
forms  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  The 
possibilities  of  the 
new     materials     and 


methods  are  not  realized  at  first.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  December 
Cr.\ftsm.\.\,  Fig.  xiv, — the  development 
of  form  and  design  in  Indian  basketry 
and  pottery.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
electric  light  it  was  a  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  to  attach  the 
bulbs  to  the  gas  burners  in  com- 
mon use.  But  such  a  treatment  is 
no  longer  excusable.  Still  less  excus- 
able is  the  treatment  of  the  gas  burner 
in  iii  or  the  candlestick  in  iv ;  and  what 
nnist  be  the  mental  state  of  any  man 
who  will  screw  a  handled  candlestick 
to  the  top  of  a  newel  post  with  a  Wels- 
bach   burner   for  a   light!      Consider, 
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again,  the  mental  processes  involved  in 
the  designing  of  vi-vii, — in  which  the 
designers  have  ignored  every  logical 
solution  of  the  problem  to  go  blindly 
groping  back  into  the  past  in  search  of 
forms  which  have  no  possible  func- 
tional relation  to  the  methods  of  light- 
ing which  they  are  trying  to  solve.  In 
viii  and  ix  the  designers  turned  to 
nature  for  assistance;  but  as  they  took 
nothing  to  nature  they  received  noth- 
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ing  in  return.  A  sea- 
shell  may  be  beauti- 
ful in  itself;  but  what 
excuse  of  consistency 
can  one  find  for  dang- 
Img  it  at  the  top  of  a 
tube  with  leaves  sug- 
gesting floral  or  veg- 
etable growth! 

Would  it  not  be 
more  logical  to  ap- 
proach the  problem, 
whatever  it  may  be, 
in  the  way  that  is  in- 
dicated in  the  lower 
section  of  Plate  13? 
In  X  the  essential  ele- 
ments, a  candlestick 
for  example,  are  de- 
termined by  the  ques- 
tion of  utility ;  the 
general  form  and  pro- 
j)ortions  have  been 
established.  In  xi  the 
big  proportions  are 
broken  into  related 
space  divisions  and 
the  structural  ele- 
ments refined  by  the 
introduction 
of  curves.  In  xii  a 
slight  enrichment  is 
shown  with  a  concen- 
tration of  interest  at 
the  place  where  it 
would  seem  to  be 
most  effective.  The 
process  is  the  same 
whether  applied  to  a  candlestick  or  to 
a  church. 

Let  us  note  its  application  to  a  more 
complicated  problem, — a  jewelry  cas- 
ket. Its  construction  involves  the  use 
of  wood,  leather  and  metal.  In  Figs. 
16-17  the  general  form  and  proportions 
are  assumed  and  the  essential  struc- 
tural elements  indicated.  The  func- 
tion of  each  part  is  emphasized,  body, 
cover,  feet,  hinges,  handles  and  clasp; 
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the  relative  ])roportions  of  these  parts 
of  wood,  leather  and  metal  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  whole  is  decided  upon. 
In  an  acceptance  of  these  elements  we 
have  the  clues  for  a  consistent  design. 
In  Plate  xiv,  the  first  example,  a  very 
simple  refinement  of  the  structural  ele- 
ments is  shown.  Dominant  interest  is 
given  to  the  metal  work ;  to  this  all  else 
is  subordinate.  The  metal  handles, 
hinges  and  clasp  furnish  the  clue  for 
the  space  divisions  of  the  body  and 
cover.  Each  functional  element  is 
strengthened  and  emphasized  by  the 
parallel  lines  tooled  on  the  surface  of 
the  leather;  the  angles  are  strength- 
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ened  and  a  note  of  variety  given  to  the 
tooling  by  a  slight  opposition  of  lines. 
In  the  second  example  of  Plate  xiv  an 
enrichment  of  a  more  complex  charac- 
ter is  suggested ;  but  the  development 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts  (Fig.  i8)  is 
the  same  as  in  the  simpler  example. 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  enrich- 
ment it  must  be  organically  related  to 
the  structural  elements,  of  which  it  is 
merely  a  part. 

Now,  in  order  to  justify  the  interest 
which  is  directed  to  the  metal  work, 
it  should,  of  course,  be  given  thought- 
ful  attention.     With   punch  drill,   saw 


and  file  we  might  cut  out  holes  to  de- 
fine a  pattern  or  frame  work  (Fig. 
19).  The  lines  of  this  pattern  would  be 
bound  together  so  that  there  would  be 
no  loose  ends  or  sharp  points.  Our  in- 
terest might  be  primarily  in  the  lines 
of  the  pattern,  though  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  in  mind  that  the  holes 
must  have  variety  in  shapes  and  meas- 
ures and  must  not  be  left  to  group 
themselves  awkwardly. 

To  the  mediaeval  craftsman  metallic 
features  of  any  kind  were  accepted  as 
structural  necessities  in  his  design.  He 
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seized  upon  tliem  joyfully,  gloried  in 
them,  wrought  them  with  all  the  loving 


care  of  an  artist.  About  them  he 
built  his  panels,  to  them  he  made  the 
lines  of  his  carving  conform.  But  now 
we  of  a  more  enlightened  age  call 
them  "hardware."  The  door  fixtures, 
handles,  lockplates  which  were  the  joy 
of  the  old  craftsmen,  which  men  once 
deemed  worthy  of  their  best  thought 
and  effort,  are  now  a  cheap  and  brassy 
mockery.  The  blight  of  modern  com- 
mercialism has  descended  upon  them. 
They  arc  ugly  and  unlovely  because 
to  make  them  beautiful  would  demand 
deep  and  earnest  thought;  and  the 
only  evidence  of  thought  to  be  found 
in  our  hardware  is  of  a  mechanical  or- 
igin ;  for  the  rest  we  seek  diligently  to 
cheapen  the  material,  cheapen  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  cheapen  and  de- 
grade the  workman, — and  from  this 
array  of  cheapness  beauty  flees  as  from 
a  plague.     Beaut}'  has  demanded  ever 
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that  men  shall  question,  "How  thor- 
oughly and  with  what  thought  and  feel- 
ing may  tliis  piece  of  work  be  fash- 
ioned?" not  "How  cheaply  may  the  job 
be  finished  and  how  much  of  sham  and 
pretense  may  enter  into  its  execution?" 
There  are  bits  of  metal  work  on  the 
doors  of  houses  in  some  of  the  old  Ger- 
man towns  with  an  honest  beauty  suf- 
ficient to  stampede  all  of  our  preten- 
tious modern  hardware  back  to  the 
melting  pots.  Those  things  possess  a 
human  interest  because  they  were  fash- 
ioned to  meet  the  demands  of  adequate 
service;  but  more  than  this,  because 
those  who  made  and  used  them  were 
impelled  to  arise  through  and  beyond 
the  demands  of  immediate  necessity  to 
the  expression  of  some  sentiment  or 
feeling  in  all  that  became  a  part  of 
daily  life  and  work. 

Study  the  hinge  as  developed  by 
Gothic'craftsmen  (Fig.  20).  With  a 
broad,  firm  hold  it  clings  to  the  casing 
for  support,  and  reaches  out  across  the 
door  to  grasp  it  in  a  strong,  secure 
clutch.  It  must  be  actually  strong;  but 
it  must  also  convince  us  of  its  strength. 
This  is  always  an  important  considera- 
tion in  design.  A  functional  element 
must  be  adequate  for  the  service  it  is 
expected  to  perform ;  but  that  it  is  ade- 
quate must  be  made  apparent  to  the 
eye.  We  must  feel  its  strength.  The 
leg  of  a  table  might  be  so  strengthened 
that  it  could  be  made  comparativeh' 
small  in  diameter ;  but  the  result  would 
be  unsatisfactory  because  it  would  not 


assure  us  that  it  possessed  the  strength 
necessary  to  support  a  burden.  The 
hinge  clutches  the  door  by  means  of 
screws  or  bolts.  Thus,  while  the  hinge 
itself  is  functional,  it  in  turn  must  con- 
form in  line  and  form  to  the  elements 
which  secure  it  to  the  door.  In  other 
words,  the  only  structural  reason  for 
designing  the  hinge  is  to  give  position 
to  a  certain  number  of  screws  or  bolts. 
Note  in  Fig.  ig-.\.  that  the  curve  on 
the  casing  is  so  fashioned  that  the 
screws  will  not  all  enter  the  same  grain 
of  the  wood.    This  would  tend  to  split 
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the  casing  and  destroy  the  value  of  the 
hinge.  A  piece  of  work  is  not  finished 
until  the  last  scrap  of  detail  has  been 
accounted  for.  If  a  washer  appears  in 
the  design  it  should  be  given  a  distinc- 
tive beauty  of  its  own.  Even  the  head 
of  a  bolt  may  be  given  interest  by  the 
judicious  use  of  a  file  (c).  Keys,  knock- 
ers, handles,— to  hide  them  from  sight 
or  to  ignore  the  claims  which  they 
have,  or  to  shirk  the  possibilities  which 
they  ofTer  is  a  confession  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  design  on  the  basis  of  adequate 
service. 

Problem : — Let  us  carry  our  geomet- 
ric construction  into  a  problem  which 
will  be  a  more  severe  test  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  spotting  of  space  and 
mass  and  the  necessity  for  cooperation 
through   all   the    details   of   a    design 
to  secure  unity.     We  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  a  unit;  to  impart  constructive 
beauty   to   the   design  there   must  be 
some  joint  action  or  movement  to  bind 
the  parts  together.    This  we  may  now 
define  as  rhythm.    Rhythm  is  that  re- 
lation of  parts  which  enables  the  eye 
to  find  a  way  through  all  the  details  of 
a  design.    The  greater  the  number  of 
connections  that  the  eye  can  find  in  a 
design,  the  more  apparent  will  be  the 
unity.     Turn  to  Fig.  21.     In  the  first 
half  the  regular  repetition  of  a  triangle 
is  associated  with  straight  lines.     As 
these  lines  are  all  parallel  and  vertical 
there  is  a  feeling  of  concerted  move- 
ment  among  the   units.     But   in   the 
second    half,    by    a    slight    change,    a 
greater  number  of  connections  to  se- 
cure unity  has  been  established.    That 
is  the  substance  of  the  present  prob- 
lem. 

The  designs  in  Plates  15,  16,  17  and 
18  are  not  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  printing  or  weaving.  Forget 
everything  that  you  may  have  read  on 
the  subject  of  '"drop  patterns,"  and 
other     technical     questions.       Sketch 
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lightly  over  the  squared  paper  a  motif 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  last 
month;  repeat  the  motif  at  regular  in- 
tervals on  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines,  alternating  the  repeats,  or  not, 
as  you  may  choose.  Then  see  if  you 
can  bind  your  repeats  together  into 
unity  and  retain  withal  an  interesting 
spotting  of  space  and  mass.  If  the  re- 
suUs  possess  any  beauty  it  will  be  be- 
cause you  understand  the  significance 
of  the  elementary  propositions  out- 
lined at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
The  beauty  will  be  that  of  orderly  con- 
struction. 

As  regards  the  space  and  mass, — 
there  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  "The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  recounts  the  development 
of  Gothic  tracery.  This  tracery  had, 
first  of  all,  a  structural  origin,  as  did 
every  feature  of  Gothic  architecture. 
As  the  windows  increased  in  size,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  subdivide  them  into 
smaller  areas.  By  intenveaving  the 
lines  of  the  tracery  openings  were 
formed  for  the  glass.  The  early  build- 
ers were  most  interested  in  the  shapes 
and  measures  of  these  openings.  Then 
they  began  to  be  interested  in  the  lines 
that  defined  the  openings,  giving  to  the 
lines  of  the  tracery  a  refinement  of 
their  own.  In  the  glorious  days  of 
Gothic  architecture  both  openings  and 
lines  (space  and  mass)  were  given 
thoughtful  attention.  Then  the  later 
designers  forgot  the  openings  and  con- 
centrated all  of  their  attention  upon  the 
enrichment  of  the  lines  of  the  tracery, 
giving  us  the  flamboyant  type,  of  con- 
summate execution  in  details,  but  lack- 
ing the  reserve  and  restraint  of  the 
earlier  work. 

In  Fig.  22  is  a  sketch  of  a  piece 
of  Flemish  woodcarving  of  the  fif- 
teenth centurv.  Here,  then,  is  just  the 
right  balance  of  interest  between  space 
and  mass. 
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THE  DECORATIONS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  FUR- 
NISHINGS OF  THE  ROOM  WERE  ALL  MADE  FOR 
THE     PLEASURE     AND     PROFIT     OF     CHILDREN. 


DOING  OVER  A  BALLROOM  INTO  A  NUR- 
SERY: LESSON  II:  BY  MARY  LINTON  BOOK- 
WALTER 


AN  interesting  experiment  which 
may  possibly  prove  helpful  in 
the  way  of  suggestion  was  that 
of  converting  a  ballroom  into 
a  nursery  and  kindergarten.  A  wise 
mother  who  wished  her  children  to 
have  a  room  in  which  they  could  be 
given  all  the  freedom  possible  for  their 
studies  and  games  decided  that  a  room 
for  dancing  was  not  needed  in  her 
home  nearly  so  much  as  a  playroom 
for  her  own  children  which  could  be 
used  also  as  a  kindergarten  for  them 
and  some  of  their  friends,  and  the  work 
of  transforming  the  room  so  that  it 
would  really  fill  its  new  sphere  of  use- 
fulness fell  to  the  writer. 

The  especial  interest  in  the  subject 
lay  in  the  importance  of  making  the 
room  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the 
children.  Naturally,  its  proportions 
were  hardly  desirable  for  the  ideal 
child's  room,  but  the  floor  space — 
thirty  by  thirty-five  feet — gave  ample 
room  for  romps  and  games,  and  for- 
tunately the  irregular  outline  of  the 
room,  which  had  three  groups  of  dor- 
mer windows,  two  on  one  side  and  the 
third  in  front,  furnished  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  the  little  people  to  sepa- 
rate into  groups  when  the  interests  of 
all  were  not  the  same,  and  also  helped 
to  establish  that  feeling  of  ownership 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
grown  people  and  children  alike.  As 
it  was  arranged,  each  child  or  group 
of  children  could  "keep  house"  in  some 
chosen  nook  which  gave  a  delightful 
sense  of  privacy  and  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  room. 

This  feeling  of  possessing  something 
of  its  very  own  is  one  of  the  greatest 
joys  which  comes  into  the  life  of  a 
child.  Also,  the  feeling  of  responsibil- 
ity that  naturally  accompanies  a  sense 
of  ownership  tends  to  bring  about  a 


right  use  of  the  possession,  whether  it 
be  a  toy,  a  room  or  any  other  treas- 
ured thing,  which  prepares  the  child 
for  the  responsibilities  of  future  citizen- 
ship. The  confinement  of  a  city  house 
is  at  its  best  hard  for  a  group  of  hearty 
growing  boys  and  girls.  With  the  re- 
strictions of  city  living  they  have  not 
the  opportunities  to  do  the  original 
thinking  and  playing  that  is  a  part  d 
the  life  of  children  fortunate  enough  to 
live  in  the  country  or  in  smaller  places. 
Country  children  have  the  attic  or  the 
barn  to  play  in,  where  they  are  free 
from  all  interference  and  where  their 
belongings  interfere  with  no  one  else. 
When  they  outgrow  these,  there  is  the 
yard  in  which  to  build  a  house  for 
themselves,  if  their  fancy  runs  that  way 
and  if  they  have  the  ingenuity  to  carry 
out  their  plans. 

In  planning  this  room,  which  was 
to  bring  the  city  child  an  environment 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  gain  his  experience  in  some- 
thing the  same  way  as  would  come 
from  doing  things  for  himself,  the  dec- 
orator had  in  mind  a  playhouse  built 
by  a  group  of  children  who  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  adaptation 
of  their  own  belongings  to  the  rooms 
of  their  elders.  They  decided  to  build 
a  house  for  themselves,  and,  after  much 
consultation  and  experimenting  and 
close  watching  of  the  workmen  who 
were  building  a  new  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, they  put  together  a  tiny 
house  in  the  back  yard.  Every  step 
they  had  noted  in  the  development  of 
the  large  house  was  followed,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  small  build- 
ers had  a  roof  over  their  heads.  And 
they  did  not  rest  with  building  the 
house.  Walls  without  paper  were  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  they  cut  and 
pasted  to  their  hearts'  content  until  the 
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inside  of  the  playhouse  was  finished 
according  to  their  own  original  ideas 
of  decoration.  They  made  window  cur- 
tains from  the  ends  of  lace  curtains 
used  in  their  own  home,  and  furnished 
the  little  house  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  parents,  being  very  wise, 
encouraged  all  the  work  of  the  child- 
ish builders,  knowing  that  to  give  a 
child  an  opportunity  to  express  himself 
in  his  own  belongings  not  only  gratifies 
an  immediate  desire  to  "do  things," 
but  makes  it  possible  for  each  child 
sharing  in  such  work  to  learn  lessons 
which  will  be  invaluable  in  future  life. 

Such  an  experience  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  the  city  children  for 
whom  the  kindergarten  and  playroom 
was  to  be  made,  but  their  mother  felt 
that  if  the  environment  of  the  children 
was  the  best  of  its  kind,  childlike  in 
thought  and  artistic  in  expression,  such 
surroundings  might  shape  their  meth- 
ods of  thinking  and  playing  so  that 
the  results  might  be  much  the  same  in 
the  end  as  if  the  children  had  had  the 
happiness  of  building  up  their  own  sur- 
roundings. Knowing  the  importance 
of  putting  into  the  room  just  the  qual- 
ity that  would  appeal  to  and  stimulate 
a  child's  interest,  the  subject  presented 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
much  thought  and  care,  as  well  as 
taste. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ceiling  was  too 
high  for  that  sense  of  home  comfort 
and  coziness  which  should  be  the  es- 
sential element  in  the  decoration  of  a 
child's  room.  It  was  not  desirable  to 
lower  it,  and  for  that  reason  all  the 
horizontal  lines  were  accentuated  to 
give  the  illusion  of  greater  length  and 
breadth  and  less  height. 

The  chimney  breast  was  too  narrow 
for  the  room,  so,  to  give  a  further  feel- 
ing of  breadth,  cupboards  were  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  mantel.  These 
cupboards  were  intended  to  hold  toys 
when  not  in  use,  and  the  spacing  of 


the  shelves  was  planned  so  that  the 
shortest  member  of  the  family  could 
have  his  share  in  arranging  his  posses- 
sions. A  blackboard  in  size  corre- 
sponding to  the  corner  cupboards  filled 
the  opposite  corner,  and  the  window 
seats  were  low  and  broad  enough  to 
sit  "tailor  fashion."  Every  desire  of 
the  childish  heart  was  met  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  room,  from  the  sand  box 
where  the  little  ones  could  dig  all  day 
to  the  blackboard  for  exercises,  the 
tales  as  pictured  on  the  walls,  the  bird 
in  the  window,  the  fish  in  the  globe, 
and  the  doll-house  to  be  arranged  as 
they  thought  best.  The  sand  box  was 
generous  in  size,  six  by  nine  feet,  and 
was  the  joy  of  the  smaller  children.  The 
narrow  ends  were  fifteen  inches  high 
and  on  either  side  of  the  long  dimen- 
sion was  a  step  five  inches  high  and 
seven  broad.  The  sand  filled  in  under 
the  steps  and  did  not  spill  over  the  top 
easily.  It  had  to  be  a  game  of  splash 
each  other  if  the  sand  came  out. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  room  was 
kept  in  a  warm,  cheerful  key.  the  ceil- 
ing being  done  in  soft  tan  and  the 
lower  walls  in  a  brownish  red.  The 
brighter  notes  came  in  the  frieze  and 
curtains.  The  curtains  were  most  pop- 
ular with  the  children,  and  were  en- 
joyed as  pictures  and  not  as  hangings. 
In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  an  alarm- 
ing possibility  lest  they  be  worn  out 
from  much  handling.  But  nothing  in 
this  room  was  too  good  to  be  used. 
The  decorations  on  the  walls  were 
either  good  prints  or  original  drawings 
with  various  childish  tales  as  motives. 
All  work  on  the  wall,  cupboard  door 
panels,  curtains  or  wherever  ornament 
was  used,  was  done  with  good  strong 
outlines,  the  color  laid  in  flat,  giving  a 
quaint  touch  of  primitiveness  that  is 
lost  in  realistic  drawing. 

The  cost  of  a  playroom  would,  of 
course,  depend  wholly  upon  its  size 
and  the  materials  used  in  execution. 
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THE  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition, 
held  recently  in  New  York  by 
the  National  Arts  Club  in  col- 
laboration with  the  National 
Society  of  Craftsmen,  afforded  perhaps 
the  best  opportunity  ever  given  in  this 
country  to  see  representative  examples 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  here  by 
people  who  are  devoting  their  time  to 
one  form  or  another  of  the  applied 
arts,  and  to  compare  these  with  exam- 
ples and  representations  of  similar 
work  that  is  now  being  done  abroad 
and  also  with  some  of  the  beautiful 
old  things  wrought  by  mediaeval 
craftsmen.  The  fact  that  this  oppor- 
tunity for  comparison  was  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was  perhaps  the  best  reason  for  its 
significance  to  craft  worker  and  lay- 
man alike.  As  an  educational  display 
it  was  well  worth  a  good  deal  of  time 
spent  in  close  study  and  comparison 
of  the  work  shown,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  new  or  old. 

The  display  of  American  work  was 
not  large,  but  it  was  well  selected  and 
comprehensive,  including  woodcarving, 
metal  work,  textiles,  block  printing, 
stenciling,  lace  making,  leather  work, 
bookbinding,  pottery,  ceramics,  jew- 
elry and  basketry,    as    well    as  many 


original  designs,  monotypes,  wood 
cuts,  book  plates,  etc.  These  were  so 
placed  and  grouped  as  to  show  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  also  to  furnish  to 
the  student  and  the  observer  ample  op- 
portunity for  comparison.  The  for- 
eign work,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  display  of  Norwegian  and  Swed- 
ish tapestries  and  some  embroideries 
done  by  the  Peasants'  Art  Society  at 
Haslemere,  England,  was  represented 
chiefly  by  photographs,  was  also 
grouped  with  care  to  afford  the  best 
opportunity  for  study  and  comparison. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  retrospective 
exhibit  of  photographs  of  English, 
German  and  French  arts  and  crafts 
work,  loaned  by  Mr.  Charles  Holme, 
editor  of  The  Studio  in  London,  the 
larger  part  of  these  photographs  of 
foreign  work  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
J.  William  Fosdick,  vice-president  of 
the  society,  who  gave  much  attention  to 
French  and  English  handicrafts  during 
a  recent  stay  abroad,  and  who  collected 
photographs  of  representative  work 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  American 
craftsmen  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
exactly  the  ideas  and  methods  that  are 
receiving  most  favor  in  other  countries. 
The  loan  exhibits,  which  added  so 
much  to  the  significance  of  the  exhibi- 
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tion  as  a  whole,  included  many  articles 
of  great  beauty  and  value.  Especially 
was  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  rare  old 
jewelry  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  H. 
C.  Lawrence,  which  included  some  ex- 
quisite examples  of  Italian,  Bavarian, 
Swiss,  Spanish  and  East  Indian  crafts- 
manship. The  textiles  and  embroider- 
ies loaned  by  Mrs.  Wendell  T.  Bush 
were  also  most  interesting,  and  includ- 
ed old  Italian,  Spanish  and  German 
work.  Another  exhibit  rich  in  sug- 
gestion was  a  group  of  antique  leathers 
loaned  by  the  Misses  Ripley,  in  which 
were  exemplified  the  five  historic  styles 
from  which  all  modern  work  in  leather 
has  evolved:  carved,  repousse,  cor- 
dovan, gold-tooling  and  parchment 
illumination. 

The  jewelry  displayed  by  our  own 
workers  was  very  interesting,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  color-sense  shown  in 
the  combination  of  metals  with  the 
semi-precious  stones  or  with  one  an- 
other. In  the  finish  of  the  metals, 
also,  excellent  color  effects  were  ob- 
tained, especially  in  the  case  of  copper, 
but  as  a  whole  the  designs  were  lack- 
ing in  originality;  the  influence  of 
L'Art  Nouvcau  was  seen  everywhere  in 
this  department,  but  the  spirit  that  re- 
sults from  direct  creative  thought  was 
wanting.  As  attempts  to  evolve  un- 
usual and  interesting  designs  for  the 
use  and  combination  of  metals  and 
stones  the  examples  shown  were  prom- 
ising and  in  some  cases  fairly  success- 
ful, but  as  a  whole  the  exhibit  of  jew- 
elry was  not  so  satisfactory  as  some  of 
the  others. 

The  woodcarving,  of  which  a  num- 
ber of  examples  are  shown  in  the  first 
illustration,  was  interesting,  but  in 
most  cases  not  very  expressive  of  our 
growing  feeling  in  the  matter  of  dec- 
orative eflFects.  In  the  case  of  the  desk 
and  chair  designed  and  carved  by  Mr. 
Karl  von  Rydingsvard  the  Norse  in- 
fluence   is     strongly    evident.       Both 
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pieces  are  of  oak  and  are  excellent  in 
design  and  workmanship.  The  lid  of  the 
desk  lifts  straight  up,  resting  against 
the  wall,  a  much  more  craftsmanlike 
disposition  of  it  than  the  disappear- 
ance common  to  the  machine-made 
roll-top  desk.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  posts  in  front  is  exceedingly  good, 
as  is  also  their  shape  and  height  in  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  construction. 
The  oak  chest  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  platform  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  An- 
gela R.  \edder.  It  is  beautifully 
carved,  although  the  design  is  merely  a 
replica  of  the  familiar  Gothic  forms. 
The  other  pieces  shown  are  more  or 
less  interesting,  but  in  the  case  of  most 
of  them  there  is  the  feeling  that  the 
article  was  created  to  hold  the  carving, 
rather  than  that  the  carving  grew  out 
of  a  natural  desire  to  ornament  the 
article  in  the  most  fitting  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  carved  oak  panel 
illustrated  the  impression  is  entirely 
different,  giving  at  once  the  appearance 
of  individuality  and  of  a  feeling  for  the 
kind  of  ornamentation  that  belongs  in- 
evitably to  the  material  of  which  the 
article  is  made.  This  panel  is  the  work 
of  Mrs.  H.  Butterworth,  an  artist  who 
studied  sculpture  under  Saint-Gaudens. 
In  the  work  she  is  doing  now  in  wood 
Mrs.  Butterworth's  whole  idea  is  to 
make  the  decoration  grow  out  of  the 
construction  of  the  piece,  and  relate 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  made.  The 
influence  of  Saint-Gaudens  is  clearly 
displayed  in  the  low  relief  showTi  on 
the  panel,  which  is  intended  for  the 
back  of  a  mantel.  The  modeling  is 
very  broad  and  simple  and  the  impres- 
sionistic suggestion  of  a  deep  forest  is 
dehghtful.  This  sort  of  work  is  special- 
ly suited  to  the  sturdy  texture  of  the 
oak,  and  gives  a  suggestion  for  orna- 
menting large  plain  surfaces  of  the 
wood  that  seems  to  be  capable  of  g^eat 
development  as  a  distinctively  Ameri- 
can form  of  decoration. 
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TABLE  SCARF.  EMBROIDERED  BY  MRS.  SALLY  F. 
STEVENS. 

CREPE  DE  CHINE  SC.\RF,  ORNAMENTED  WITH  STEN- 
CILLED    PATTERN     BY      MISS     MARY     B     LAMBERT. 

CURTAIN  OF  RUSSIAN  CRASH,  POND  LILY  DE- 
SIGN EXECUTED  IN  EMBROIDERY  AND  STENCIL 
WORK    BY    MRS.    L.    E.    HEXCKE 


DESK  SET  OF  COPPER,  ORXAMEXTER  WITH 
NASTURTIUM  DESIGN,  ACCENT  OF  BRILLIANT 
ENAMEL    WORK  :    FROM    THE    ROKESLEY    SHOP. 


LANDSCAPE   TEA  SET  AND  VASES   FROM    HANDI- 
CRAFT   SHOPS    AT    MARBLEHEAD. 


FIRE   SCREEN   OF   WOOD    WITH    PANELS   OF   COPPER   AND 
TRANSLUCENT     GLASS  :     BY     MISS     MINNA     D.     P.EHR. 

FIRE    SET    OF    BEATEN    IRON    AND    COPPER  :     BY     MISS 
M.    H.    NORTON. 


CARVED    OAK    PANEL,    SUITABLE    FOR    CHIMNEY    DEC- 
ORATION:    BY     MRS.     H.     BLTTTERWORTH, 
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Another  delightfully  decorative  ef- 
fect attained  by  very  simple  means  was 
seen  in  the  wooden  screen  designed 
and  executed  by  Miss  Minna  D.  Behr. 
It  is  of  the  simplest  possible  construc- 
tion, just  a  wooden  framework  with 
one  plain  wood  panel  in  each  of  the 
three  leaves,  but  right  across  the  top 
are  three  smaller  panels,  each  showing 
a  part  of  the  continuous  design  that 
suggests  an  impressionistic  landscape 
of  trees,  a  river  and  low-lying  hills 
against  a  flaming  sunset  sky.  The  dec- 
oration is  cut  out  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
dull  copper,  which  shows  in  dark  lines 
and  masses  against  a  deep  yellow  opal- 
escent glass  that  looks  like  a  sky  filled 
with  sunset  clouds.  The  screen  is 
meant  to  stand  beside  a  fireplace,  and 
the  glow  of  the  fire  behind  it  gives  the 
light  needed  to  bring  out  the  color  of 
the  picture. 

In  the  same  illustration  is  shown 
some  beautiful  metal  work  designed 
and  executed  by  Miss  M.  H.  Norton. 
The  copper  fender  is  especially  grace- 
ful in  form,  being  beaten  out  of  one 
piece  of  metal  that  is  curled  at  the  ends 
like  a  scroll.  The  top  also  curls  over 
in  a  graceful  sweep,  and  the  front  is 
beaten  out  into  a  convex  shape  above 
the  strong  straight  line  of  the  base, 
which  is  ornamented  with  large  nails. 
The  andirons  in  iron  and  copper  and 
the  long  fire  fork  are  also  Miss  Nor- 
ton's work,  and  show  a  masterly  hand- 
ling of  the  metal  as  well  as  a  fine  un- 
derstanding of  design. 

A  more  distinctly  decorative  effect 
in  metal  work  is  shown  in  the  desk  set 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Roheimer.  It  in- 
cludes a  desk  pad,  letter  rack,  pen  tray 
and  inkwell,  all  done  in  copper  with  a 
design  of  nasturtiums  worked  out  in 
repousse  and  red  enamel.  It  is  a  gor- 
geous thing  in  color  and  the  decoration 
is  very  good.  Most  of  the  other  metal 
work  exhibited  is  over-ornamented  and 
the  decoration  in  the  majority  of  cases 


has  not  much  meaning.  In  fact,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  woodcarving,  it  usually 
suggests  that  ornamentation  was  the 
chief  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  designer 
and  that  the  article  was  made  to  ac- 
commodate the  ornament. 

The  display  of  textiles,  which  includ- 
ed weaving,  printing  from  wood 
blocks,  embroidering  and  stenciling, 
was  one  of  the  most  uniformly  good  in 
the  exhibition.  The  crash  portiere  il- 
lustrated here  was  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Mrs.  Lora  E.  Hencke,  and 
was  notable  in  design,  color  and  work- 
manship. The  material  chosen  was 
hand-woven  Russian  crash,  which  has 
the  natural  gray  color  of  the  flax  and 
comes  in  narrow  strips.  These  strips 
were  joined  together  by  hinges  of  linen 
floss,  the  wider  ones  in  dull  blue  and 
the  smaller  ones  in  the  natural  color. 
The  stenciled  design  was  of  pond  lilies 
with  trailing  stems,  the  blossoms  in 
dull  blue  and  the  leaves  and  stems  in 
green.  We  also  illustrate  an  embroid- 
ered linen  scarf,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Sally 
F.  Stevens,  which  shows  a  charming 
design  in  embroidery  upon  a  square 
of  applique,  the  colors  being  rose,  vio- 
let and  blue-green  upon  a  scarf  of 
ivory  colored  hand-woven  linen.  In 
all,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
decorative  work  was  seen  in  the  stencil- 
ing and  block  printing.  The  designs 
as  a  whole  were  exceedingly  good,  and 
the  coloring  was  another  evidence  of 
the  keen  and  subtle  color  sense  that 
seems  to  belong  to  our  workers  as  a 
result  of  their  natural  environment  in 
this  country.  The  pongee  scarf  shown 
here  was  stenciled  in  rich  autumn  tones 
and  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Miss  Mary  B.  Lambert. 

The  Qeveland  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Blind  sent  a 
large  and  most  attractive  exhibit  of 
weaving,  embroidery  and  tapestry,  all 
the  work  of  blind  craftsmen.  Sampler 
designs    in   cross-stitch   predominated 
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and  the  standard  of  the  work  was  high. 
The  Deerfield  workers  also  displayed 
a  number  of  quaint  squares  based  on 
sampler  designs,  and  Berea  College 
sent  an  exhibit  of  the  southern  weaving 
that  attracted  much  favorable  atten- 
tion. 

Miss  Katherine  Lord  had  a  fine 
display  of  laces  made  by  the  workers 
at  Greenwich  House,  and  there  were 
good  examples  of  point,  honiton  and 
duchesse  laces  from  individual  exhibit- 
ors. 

The  exhibit  of  pottery  as  a  whole 
was  very  good,  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting coming  from  the  Handicraft 
Shops  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts, 
where  invalids  are  taught  to  find  relief 
from  overwrought  nerves  in  learning 
how  to  make  things  with  their  hands. 
Mr.A.E.  Baggs,  who  has  charge  of  the 
pottery  at  Marblehead,  designed  all  of 
the  work  in  this  exhibit  and  executed  a 
good  deal  of  it.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  all  was  the  small  tea  set  illus- 
trated here.  It  includes  four  pieces, 
pitcher,  caddy,  teapot  and  sugar  bowl, 
and  the  design  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  influence  of  some  of  the  best  old 
Japanese  pottery.  The  color  is  an  in- 
definite light  brownish  tint,  with  sug- 
gestions of  gold,  red  and  green  vaguely 
hinted  at  here  and  there  under  the  dull 
surface  tone.  The  band  of  decoration 
is  in  soft  dark  brown  and  gives  the 
merest  suggestion  of  an  impression- 
istic little  landscape.  The  handle  of  the 
teapot  is  of  woven  grass  still  slightly 
green,  and  all  the  pieces  are  wonder- 
fully good  both  in  shape  and  texture. 
Of  the  three  vases  we  have  chosen  for 
illustration,  the  two  tall  ones  were  ex- 
ecuted by  A.  I.  Hennessey,  and  the 
round  vase  with  the  design  of  geese 
was  done  by  A.  E.  Aldrich,  both  of  the 
Marblehead  Handicraft  Shops. 

The  exhibits  of  Newcomb  College 
and  the  Grueby  were  good  examples  of 
the  familiar  Newcomb  and  Grueby  pot- 
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tery.  Mr.  Charles  Leon  Volkmar,  of 
Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  a  pioneer  in 
pottery  work  in  this  country,  exhibited 
some  quaint,  plain  pieces  which  showed 
excellent  workmanship  and  were  very 
interesting  in  color  and  design.  Mrs. 
Alsop-Robineau,  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  displayed  some  small  pieces  in 
exquisite  opaline  colors,  and  some  of 
the  crystal  work  for  which  she  is  so 
well  known.  She  had  also  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  sixteen  experimental 
pieces  in  flamme  red  on  copper. 

The  display  of  china,  while  showing 
some  good  ideas  of  color  and  decora- 
tion, was  not  remarkable  in  any  way, 
nor  was  the  exhibit  of  our  work  in  sil- 
ver. The  bookbindings  shown  were 
well  designed  and  executed,  but  very 
conventional  and  in  some  cases  rather 
over-ornamented.  The  basketry  was 
well  done,  being  an  almost  exact  re- 
plica in  weaving  and  design  of  the  In- 
dian baskets  from  which  most  of  those 
shown  were  copied. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  but  the 
briefest  glimpses  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  pieces  shown,  and  much  that  was 
of  equal  interest  has  necessarily  been 
excluded  by  lack  of  space.  Description, 
however,  is  of  very  little  use,  for  noth- 
ing but  a  thorough  study  of  the  objects 
themselves  would  be  of  real  value  to 
the  interested  student  of  handicrafts. 
The  chief  impression  left  by  the  exhi- 
bition as  a  whole  was  that  of  much 
good  work  done  with  interest  and 
pleasure,  but  with  little  idea  of  giving 
it  such  intrinsic  value  as  would  entitle 
it  to  a  place  among  our  marketable 
products.  It  is  urged  on  behalf  of 
handicrafts  that  the  work  done  in  this 
way  by  individual  craftsmen  is  valu- 
able as  an  expression  of  personal 
thought  or  fancy,  and  also  as  a  means 
to  improve  the  quality  of  commercial 
production  by  giving  the  manufactur- 
ers suggestions  for  better  designs  and 
colors.    This  undoubtedly  is  true,  but 
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it  seems  hardly  a  sufficient  sphere  of 
usefulness  for  handicrafts.  The  value 
of  creative  work  is  too  great  and  too 
far-reaching  to  render  advisable  its  use 
merely  as  a  means  for  more  or  less  im- 
practical expression  of  personal  fancy, 
or  even  as  indirect  inspiration  for  the 
improvement  of  commercial  products. 
At  present  it  lacks  the  vital  element 
necessary  to  make  it  a  great  national 
mo-vement  that  in  the  end  should  be- 
long to  all  the  people.  Instead,  it 
seems  to  be  little  more  than  the  play- 
thing of  studio  workers  and  patrons 
of  art  who  are  enthusiastic  over  hand- 
made articles  of  original  design,  mere- 
ly because  they  arc  hand-made  and 
an  individual  expression  of  some  one's 
fancv.  Considered  from  the  dilettante 
point  of  view,  the  handicrafts,  as  car- 
ried on  in  this  country,  furnish  a  de- 
lightful avocation  to  people  with  some 
artistic  ability,  but  have  so  little  gen- 
eral or  market  value  that  the  majority 
of  the  workers  find  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  make  a  living  by  handicrafts 
alone,  and  are  forced  to  rely  upon 
teaching  for  their  main  source  of  in- 
come. The  fact  that  this  is  so  natur- 
ally keeps  the  movement  from  estab- 
lishing itself  on  a  sound  basis  of  prac- 
tical usefulness  that  would  make  for 
permanent  growth.  Each  worker  de- 
sires to  discover  new  things,  to  "ex- 
press himself,"  to  be  original  at  all 
costs — or  else  he  is  content  with  copy- 
ing the  work  of  mediaeval  or  foreign 
craftsmen.  The  result  is  the  loss  of 
any  well-defined  standard  that  might 
serve  as  a  basis  for  growth. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  to 
all  round  development  than  a  thor- 
ough training  in  handicrafts  which 
educates  hand  and  brain  alike,  and  so 
makes  for  symmetrical  development 
and  stimulates  the  creative  power  of 
each  worker.  To  all  who  appreciate 
the  significance  of  this,  the  only  ques- 
tion is  that  of  the  possibility  of  putting 


handicrafts  on  a  practical  working 
basis,  so  that  articles  both  beautiful 
and  useful  may  be  made  to  supply  a 
genuine  and  constant  demand,  making 
the  production  of  them  a  sufficient 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  worker  be- 
cause they  command  good  market 
prices. 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  way  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  establish  some  means 
whereby  thorough  training  based  on 
fundamental  principles  of  desigfn  and 
construction  might  be  given  to  all 
teachers  and  students  of  handicrafts. 
Attempts  to  do  this  are  being  made  in 
England,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Fosdick 
in  the  interesting  lecture  upon  English 
craft  societies  given  one  evening  at 
the  exhibit  rooms.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  different  organizations  in 
England,  reviewing  fully  the  good 
work  done  by  the  original  Arts  and 
Crafts  Extension  Society  of  which  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  is  the  president.  This 
was  founded  by  William  Morris  and 
his  friends,  and  named  by  Mr.  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  and  its  object  has  always 
been  to  fight  for  recognition  of  the  in- 
dividual producer.  The  enthusiasm  of 
William  Morris  and  his  great  personal 
magnetism  gave  the  movement  an  im- 
petus in  England  which  is  felt  even 
now  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  such 
societies  exist,  and  that  energetic  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  do  the  very 
thing  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
In  the  Design  and  Crafts  course  car- 
ri^ed  on  by  Mr.  Weatherby  at  South 
Kensington,  handicrafts  are  taken  with 
the  regular  work  and  every  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  perfect  in  at  least  one  craft. 
It  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
especially  in  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  should  be  full  of  suggestion  to  us 
here.  One  organization  with  stand- 
ards that  were  universally  recognized 
as  the  best  in  this  country  would 
soon   do  away   with   the   chaotic   and 
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uneven  character   of   both   work   and 
teaching. 

The  other  important  point,  that  of 
bringing  a  sound  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in,  handicrafts  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, is  covered  by  such  organizations 
as  the  London  County  Council  Schools 
for  Arts  and  Crafts,  and  the  Home 
Arts  Industries,  which  has  for  its  field 
the  United  Kingdom  and  was  organ- 
ized to  give  to  the  peasants  a  knowl- 
edge of  artistic  crafts  and  by  this 
means  to  encourage  life  in  the  country 
rather  than  the  city.  The  work  goes 
on  steadily  among  the  country  folk, 
and  exhibitions  are  held  every  year  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
goods  made  and  of  extending  the  in- 
terest felt  in  the  enterprise.  The  Guild 
of  Handicraft,  Ltd.,  and  the  Birming- 
ham Guild,  Ltd.,  are  conducted  on 
methods  that  are  frankly  commercial, 
and  that  also  have  been  proven  very 
practical  in  the  working  out.  They 
have  exhibit  rooms  in  London,  where 
the  goods  are  for  sale,  and  are  incor- 
porated, the  individual  craftsmen  hav- 
ing shares  in  the  companies.  There 
are  expert  salaried  managers  who 
handle  the  designs,  superintend  the 
work,  etc.,  and  all  work  is  under  the 
name  of  the  Guild,  individuals  not  being 
recognized.  This  comes  very  close  to 
the  methods  of  some  of  the  old  trades 
guilds,  and  tends  to  a  certain  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  and  fixity  of  standard 
that  could  hardly  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  The  Artificers'  Guild,  of 
which  Mr.  Edward  Spencer  is  the  head, 
undertakes  all  branches  of  handicraft, 
recognizes  individual  workers  and  also 
finds  sale  in  its  London  shop  for  the 
work  of  non-members.  The  Clarion 
Guild,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford,  was  founded  on  a 
socialistic  basis,  and  maintains  shops 
in  English  towns  where  working  men 
and  women  can  do  crafts  work  at 
night  and  obtain  all  necessary  instruc- 
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tion.  This  guild  employs  no  paid 
teachers,  but  is  purely  cooperative,  the 
older  workers  teaching  those  of  less 
experience. 

The  Peasants'  Arts  Society  of  Hasle- 
mere  and  London,  of  which  Godfrey 
Blount  is  the  head,  pays  its  workers 
daily  wages  like  the  others,  and  dis- 
poses of  their  products.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  foreign  exhibit  was  a 
number  of  pieces  of  applique  work  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Blount  and  done  by  the 
peasant-workers  under  his  instruction. 
The  Guild  of  Handicraft  of  Chipping- 
Campden,  Gloucestershire,  was  also 
represented  in  the  exhibition  by  pho- 
tographs. This  has  a  regular  school 
for  handicrafts  which  is  conducted  by 
Mr.  Ashby. 

The  French  craftsman  Ribaud  said 
of  the  English  work  that  it  had  dis- 
tinctly the  peasant  quality.  This  was 
intended  as  a  criticism  by  the  French- 
man, whose  standard  of  work  natur- 
ally excluded  everything  that  had  not 
the  fineness  of  finish  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  products 
of  his  country,  but  in  reality  he  touched 
the  keynote  of  the  hope  of  real  growth 
that  the  future  holds  for  English  handi- 
crafts as  well  as  of  our  own.  A  vital 
new  art  can  spring  only  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  this  revival  of  the  old  arts 
is  to  take  any  deep  hold  it  must  be 
revivified  by  new  art  which  shall  spring 
up  from  it  as  a  new  shoot  does  from 
an  old  root. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  practi- 
cal effort  ever  made  to  establish  a  mar- 
ketable handicraft  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  some  one  district  was 
the  movement  set  on  foot  by  Lady 
Aberdeen  to  encourage  the  making  of 
rugs  by  the  Irish  peasants  who  were 
almost  starving  on  their  little  farms. 
With  designs  influenced  by  Voysey, 
and  of  a  workmanship  that  was  direct- 
ed by  all  the  skill  and  experience  of  a 
prominent  Scotch  manufacturer,  these 
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rugs  were  so  essentially  good  in  them- 
selves that  they  became  instantly  a 
product  for  which  there  was  a  steady 
and  increasing  demand.  The  peasants 
who  learned  to  make  them  found  it 
worth  while  to  become  good  workmen, 
for  in  this  work  there  lay  the  possibility 
of  a  steady  and  comfortable  livelihood, 
which  hitherto  they  had  found  so  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  In  short,  it  was  an 
experiment  in  handicrafts  allied  with 
agriculture  that  has  proven  entirely 
successful,  and  the  suggestion  of  it  is 
one  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

Our  own  government  is  now  mani- 
festing some  interest  in  handicrafts  by 
establishing  manual  training  in  our 
public  schools,  but  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency for  design  and  workmanship  is 
no  more  fixed  in  this  than  it  is  in  the 
individual  handicrafts  such  as  we  see 
at  the  exhibitions.  Each  teacher  car- 
ries out  his  own  theories  and  is  him- 
self free  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
forming to  any  recognized  standard, 
such  as  is  demanded  from  teachers  in 
other  courses.  If  the  government 
could  be  induced  to  extend  its  interest 
sufficiently  to  provide  expert  instruct- 
ors and  inspectors  such  as  are  now 
maintained  for  the  fostering  and  en- 
couraging of  agriculture,  forestry, 
mining,  etc.,  we  would  have  a  working 
basis  sufficient  to  give  handicrafts  the 
start  toward  being  a  great  national 
movement  that  in  time  would  penetrate 
the  whole  life  of  the  people,  and  when 
allied  with  agriculture  would  work 
great  good  in  establishing  better  indus- 
trial conditions. 

This  encouragement  either  could 
come  from  the  central  government  at 
Washington,  or  it  could  be  a  matter 
for  the  legislation  of  states  or  even  of 
cities  until  such  time  as  the  practica- 
bility of  the  plan  had  been  so  thorough- 
ly tested  that  the  federal  government 
might  deem  it  advisable  to  take  up 
handicrafts  as  being  a  matter  of  vital 


importance  to  all  the  people.  An  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
city  legislation  is  seen  in  the  work  done 
by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School  of  the 
London  County  Council.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  groups  of  photo- 
graphs shown  in  the  exhibition  was  that 
representing  some  of  the  significant 
work  of  students  of  this  institution. 
At  this  school  instruction  is  given  to 
students  in  any  craft,  especial  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  builders,  furnishers 
and  craftsmen  who  turn  their  attention 
to  trades  which  hold  a  recognized  posi- 
tion and  products  that  have  a  market 
value.  Silversmithing  is  one  of  these 
trades,  and  other  prominent  branches 
are  printing,  bookbinding  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  making  of 
books.  The  fees  are  nominal  and  ap- 
prentices and  workmen  who  desire  to 
improve  themselves  need  pay  no 
tuition.  The  field  that  is  opened  to  the 
talented  student  and  ambitious  work- 
man by  such  a  practical  arrangement 
as  this  is  almost  without  limits.  The 
fact  that  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  city  government  gives  it  a  standing 
and  dignity  that  could  hardly  be  at- 
tached to  an  individual  enterprise  and 
also  takes  away  all  semblance  of  char- 
ity, of  which  there  is  no  more  than  we 
have  in  our  public  schools.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  estabUshes  a  certain  recog- 
nized standard  of  workmanship,  and  so 
affords  some  foundation  upon  which 
to  build.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
for  every  one  in  this  country  who  takes 
a  genuine  interest  in  handicrafts  and 
who  believes  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
them  lies  the  solution  of  many  of  our 
industrial  difficulties,  to  give  some 
serious  thought  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  formed  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  those  maintained  by  the  Lon- 
don County  Council,  and  see  whether 
the  outcome  would  not  justify  the  ef- 
fort to  establish  handicrafts  upon  a 
broad  and  permanent  foundation. 
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'It  may  he  proved,  with  much  cer- 
tainty, that  God  intends  no  man  to  live 
in  this  world  without  working;  but  it 
seems  no  less  evident  that  He  intends 
every  man  to  be  happy  in  his  work.  It 
was  written:  'in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,' 
but  it  was  never  written:  'in  the  breaking 
of  thy  heart.'  " — John  Ruskin. 

LOOKING  back  over  the  past 
year,  with  its  many  significant 
happenings  and  its  depressing 
close,  these  words  of  Ruskin 
come  back  to  us  laden  with  a  profound 
and  personal  meaning  that  brings  the 
question:  Are  the  achievements  of  our 
vast  and  complicated  industrial  and 
commercial  system  worth  the  price  we 
are  paying  for  them? 

We  have  done  wonders  in  the  way  of 
developing  and  controlling  large  indus- 
tries and  combinations  of  industries, 
for  our  ingenuity  in  the  invention  and 
use  of  complicated  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery has  made  it  possible  for  our 
manufacturers  to  divide  and  subdivide 
labor  so  that  men  and  machines  alike 
form  parts  of  a  smoothly  running 
whole.  The  development  of  this  sys- 
tem has  brought  us  much  wealth  and 
has  been  a  cause  for  much  pride.  Yet, 
with  all  our  cleverness  and  our  ambi- 
tion, we  seem  now  to  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  are  beginning  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  as  a  nation  we  are 
not  losing  more  than  we  have  gained  in 
the  evils  that  have  come  to  our  people 
as  a  result  of  the  factory  system  that 
dominates  all  the  land. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  us  as  a  nation 
to  reach  out  for  big  things  and  to  try 
to  gain  them  by  quicker  and  easier 
means  than  primitive  hard  work.  It  is 
this  quality  which  has  made  possible 
the  gigantic  growth  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem and  the  same  quality  which  has 
induced  people  to  flock  to  the  cities  in 
search  of  employment  m  some  big  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  concern,  be- 
lieving that  by  doing  so  they  might 
come  in  touch  with  a  larger  life  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  perma- 
nent prosperity  than  could  be  had  in 
the  smaller  towns  or  on  the  farms. 
Yet  we  are  beginning  to  realize  even 
now  that  this  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  which  has  resulted  in  such 
immense  growth  to  all  the  larger  in- 
dustries, may  mean  the  ultimate  disin- 
tegration of  our  national  life. 

The  backbone  of  a  nation  is  its  work- 
ing people,  especially  those  who  work 
for  themselves  and  gain  at  least  a  part 
of  their  living  from  the  soil.  When 
they  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
source  of  natural  supply — that  is,  from 
the  farm  or  the  acre  of  ground  which 
yields  food  alike  for  man  and  beast — 
they  lose  the  independence  and  self- 
reliance  which  come  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  with  ordinary  industry  they 
are  at  least  sure  of  a  home  and  a  living. 
\\'hen  they  are  huddled  together  in 
cities  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should 
come  in  time  to  see  everything  from 
an  artificial  point  of  view.  They  live 
and  work  day  by  day  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  work  and  their  income 
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may  be  stopped  at  any  moment  by  con- 
ditions absolutely  beyond  their  control, 
and  which  are  unaffected  by  efficiency 
or  faithfulness  in  service.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  roof  over  their  heads  and 
even  their  supply  of  food  depends  not 
so  much  upon  their  own  honesty  and 
industry  as  upon  the  need  of  shops, 
factories  and  contractors  for  more  or 
less  help,  and  this  dependence  upon 
the  uncertain  chances  of  being  able  to 
"get  a  job"  and  so  pay  for  food  and 
shelter  tends  to  destroy  thrift  and  fore- 
thought, and,  in  time,  even  self-respect. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  thrift  when 
the  day's  income  barely  suffices  to  meet 
the  day's  need,  and  there  is  little  room 
for  self-respect  when  a  man  feels  that 
the  very  best  he  can  do  will  not  avail 
to  prevent  his  being  laid  off  in  times  of 
commercial  depression. 

On  the  farm  or  in  village  life  a  man 
controls  to  some  extent  his  own  des- 
tiny, and  is  himself  responsible  for  his 
success  or  failure  to  provide  his  family 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  is 
always  the  incentive  to  gain  as  much  as 
possible  that  the  future  may  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  interest  in  work 
which  comes  from  the  fact  that  these 
possibilities  are  limited  only  by  a  man's 
own  industry  and  ability.  When  we 
take  away  from  him  the  power  of  in- 
itiative that  grows  out  of  the  feeling 
that  he  is  working  for  himself,  we  are 
also  taking  away  the  power  of  direct 
creative  thought.  With  this  gone  there- 
is  no  pride  or  pleasure  in  the  work  he 
is  doing.  It  becomes  merely  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and,  instead  of  earning  his 
bread  in  the  wholesome  sweat  of  the 
brow,  he  earns  it  in  all  the  heartbreak 
that  comes  with  the  feeling  that  it  takes 
all  he  can  do  to  provide  for  today  and 
that  tomorrow  may  bring  expenses 
which  are  beyond  his  power  to  meet. 

This  is  why  we  need  fundamental 
legislation  on  a  constnictive  basis; 
laws  that  will  help  the  people  to  help 


themselves.  Of  late  the  insistent  de- 
mand has  been  for  reform  laws  to  curb 
political  corruption,  to  control  or 
break  up  the  trusts  and  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  accumulation  of  private  for- 
tunes ;  but  when  we  think  a  little  back 
of  all  this,  we  must  realize  that  such 
legislation  deals  merely  with  the  sur- 
face of  things.  Many  reform  laws  have 
been  passed,  and  in  some  cases  we  have 
even  attempted  to  enforce  them.  Some 
have  been  wise  and  well  considered  and 
have  done  much  to  bring  about  the  be- 
ginning of  a  better  state  of  things; 
others  have  been  mere  hasty  expres- 
sions of  prejudice  and  feeling,  and 
when  enforced  have  proven  more  dis- 
astrous than  beneficial,  but  all  have 
been  made  to  meet  emergencies  which 
have  arisen  because  they  were  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  long-established 
conditions. 

Emergency  legislation  is  undoubted- 
ly necessary,  especially  when  the  need 
for  it  has  grown  so  urgent  as  we  have 
felt  it  during  the  last  decade,  and  all 
genuine  reforms  are  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  but  the  best  of  them  deal  only  with 
results  and  a  few  superficial  causes, 
leaving  the  deep  underlying  cause  un- 
touched. We  do  not  in  the  least  mean 
to  minimize  the  evils  that  have  arisen 
from  the  depredations  of  trusts  and 
other  great  combinations  of  capital. 
These  things  are  so  apparent  that  they 
can  and  will  be  legislated  against  and 
the  laws  enforced  sooner  or  later,  but 
when  we  have  done  that  we  still  have 
to  face  the  biggest  problem  of  all — the 
fact  that  our  present  industrial  system 
is  dwarfing  the  American  people  by 
taking  away  from  them  those  qualities 
of  brain  and  physique  upon  which  de- 
pend the  welfare  of  future  generations; 
that  it  is  actually  creating  such  con- 
ditions that  no  more  great  men  will 
spring  from  the  people.  Therefore, 
our  urgent  need  is  for  laws  that  tend 
to  create  better  conditions  at  the  very 
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foundation  of  our  national  life,  laws 
that  will  give  a  chance  to  people  who 
have  lent  themselves  to  exploitation 
because  they  could  not  realize  that 
there  was  any  other  way  for  them  to 
make  a  living. 

One  result  of  the  wholesale  abandon- 
ment of  our  farms  has  been  increased 
cost  of  farm  produce  of  all  sorts,  and 
this  rise  in  the  price  of  living  as  borne 
most  heavily  upon  the  wage  earner 
who  lives  from  day  to  day,  threatening 
to  reduce  him  to  actual  want  should  he 
be  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. What  this  means  is  a  question 
which  every  nation  has  had  to  face 
many  times  and  which  most  of  them 
are  facing  now.  To  England  it  is  a 
constant  menace,  and  the  reports  that 
are  coming  from  Germany  since  the 
tide  of  emigration  has  turned  back 
from  America  show  conditions  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  make  us  consider  seri- 
ously the  fact  that  we  may  not  be  so 
far  from  it  ourselves.  Germany  is  like 
America,  a  country  of  great  commer- 
cial enterprises  and  an  iron  industrial 
system,  and  she  is  feeling  even  more 
keenly  than  we  do  the  results  that 
come  from  exploiting  the  labor  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  She  is  struggling  now 
with  the  problem  of  finding  some 
means  to  prevent  the  vast  army  of  her 
unemployed  from  turning  into  a  venge- 
ful and  destructive  mob,  and  the  mut- 
terings  of  a  similar  storm  are  not  en- 
tirely unfamiliar  to  our  own  ears. 

We  realize  that  it  is  impossible  now 
to  return  to  the  primitive  conditions  of 
farm  life  as  it  used  to  be,  nor  is  it  de- 
sirable, but  farm  life  could  be  made  so 
interesting  and  so  profitable  that  men 
and  women  jaded  by  the  feverish  strug- 
gle for  existence  under  present  condi- 
tions would  turn  to  it  as  eagerly  as 
they  once  fled  from  it  to  the  city.  Peo- 
ple who  have  the  means  are  beginning 
already  to  get  back  to  the  country,  and 
the  indications  are  that  an  enormous 
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percentage  of  wage  earners  would  do 
the  same  if  they  could. 

Therefore  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  weigh  carefully  the 
question  of  legislation  that  will  help 
to  solve  this  problem  and  that  will  also 
tend  to  conserve  our  national  capacity 
for  producing  in  great  abundance  the 
necessaries  of  life.  With  the  whole 
country  given  over  to  industrial  enter- 
prise on  a  gigantic  scale  it  is  not 
strange  that  people  have  felt  that  farm 
life,  particularly  in  the  East,  has  been 
neither  interesting  nor  remunerative, 
and  that  the  more  enterprising  among 
them  should  have  abandoned  it.  As  it 
was  carried  on  in  the  last  generation, 
life  and  work  on  a  farm  had  a  tendency 
to  dwarf  both  men  and  women  who, 
through  sheer  lack  of  interest  in  out- 
side things,  were  apt  to  fall  into  a  rou- 
tine as  dull  and  hopeless  as  that  of  a 
factory  hand.  If  people  are  to  return 
to  farms,  some  measures  must  be  taken 
to  make  farm  life  possible,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  wise  and  well- 
considered  legislation,  such  as  now  oc- 
cupies the  foremost  place  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
Europe. 

As  we  stated  at  length  in  the  article 
entitled  "Social  Unrest,"  which  was 
published  in  The  Craftsman  for  No- 
vember, 1907,  several  European  gov- 
ernments, urged  by  the  necessity  of 
coping  with  this  very  problem,  are  tak- 
ing active  steps  to  encourage  to  the 
utmost  small  industries  and  handicrafts 
of  one  sort  or  another,  allied  with  agri- 
culture. Where  there  is  need  for  it, 
money  to  buy  land  is  loaned  on  such 
terms  that  with  ordinary  thrift  the  debt 
is  cleared  by  small  annual  payments 
for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Every  en- 
couragement is  given  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  best  modern  methods  of 
agriculture,  but  the  revival  of  handi- 
crafts, both  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the 
income  and  as  an  opportunity  for  doing 
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interesting  and  creative  work,  receives 
the  greater  amount  of  attention.  In- 
struction is  provided  wherever  it  is  de- 
sired ;  markets  are  found  where  all 
products  coming  up  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard may  be  sold  at  a  fair  price,  and  the 
results  are  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
the  provinces  and  cantons  where  the 
experiment  has  been  tried. 

Our  own  government  gave  every  aid 
toward  opening  up  the  unpopulated 
lands  of  the  West,  and  it  could  give 
equal  aid  toward  restoring  life  to  the 
depopulated  farms  of  the  East.  If  these 
were  cut  up  into  acreage  that  would 
give  each  householder  a  portion  of 
land  large  enough  to  supply  all  his 
wants ;  if  the  establishment  of  hamlets 
or  groups  of  houses  were  encouraged 
so  that  free  communication  and  social 
life  might  be  possible  as  in  a  city,  and 
if  definite  encouragement  were  given 
to  handicrafts  such  as  bring  rich  profit 
to  farmers  and  their  families  in  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland  and  Hungary,  there 
would  be  little  fear  that  ouf  supply  of 
farm  produce  would  fall  short,  or  that 
we  would  shrink  from  the  menace  of 
the  unemployed. 

The  desire  for  just  such  action  seems 
to  be  held  in  solution  everywhere;  it 
would  crystallize  at  the  first  definite 
organized  effort  to  get  the  government 
to  act.  Tentative  attempts  at  commun- 
ity life,  colonization  and  cooperative 
farming  have  been  made  now  and  then, 
but  these  have  been  sporadic  and  have 
failed  largely  because  it  seemed  impos- 
sible from  the  very  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple engaged  in  them  to  put  them  on  a 
sane,  practical  working  basis.  A  gen- 
eral movement  to  restore  and  encour- 
age farming,  handicrafts  and  small  in- 
dustries would  have  in  it  nothing  of  the 
element  which  has  brought  failure  in 
the  case  of  nearly  all  of  these  attempts, 
but  would  be  merely  another  phase  of 
the  desire  to  conserve  and  restore  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  that 


is  now  being  expressed  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  our  forests,  our  coal  and  oil 
lields  and  our  waterways. 

We  have  been  a  recklessly  extrava- 
gant people  with  regard  to  all  these 
things.  Our  resources  have  been  ap- 
parently inexhaustible,  and  we  have 
abused  Nature's  generosity  with  wan- 
ton waste  of  everything.  In  a  great 
measure  we  have  been  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  turning  everything  to  such 
close  account  as  is  done  perforce  in  the 
older  countries,  and  part  of  the  reason 
of  our  wastefulness  has  been  due  to 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  change  upon 
our  foreign  element  in  our  population. 
Any  easing  of  hard  conditions  is  always 
followed  by  a  slackening  of  effort,  and 
extreme  poverty  is  apt  to  find  a  reac- 
tion in  wasteful  extravagance  when 
once  the  pressure  is  removed.  But  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  composite  people 
may  in  the  end  prove  as  much  to  our 
advantage  as  it  has  in  some  ways  been 
to  our  disadvantage  in  the  past,  for  we 
have  incorporated  into  our  national  life 
the  desirable  as  well  as  the  undesirable 
elements  of  so  many  other  nations.  To 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
are  now  American  citizens  the  course 
we  have  just  been  urging  is  entirely 
familiar.  With  many  of  them  skill  in 
handicrafts  is  a  matter  of  heredity,  and 
thrifty  farming  in  their  own  country 
would  be  almost  second  nature.  If  we 
will,  we  can  turn  all  this  varied  capacity 
to  our  advantage  as  a  people,  for  it 
needs  little  more  than  a  real  return  to 
simpler  and  saner  ideas  of  life  to  throw 
all  our  national  energy  into  bringing 
it  about.  When  the  tide  once  sets  in 
this  direction  it  will  be  irresistible,  for 
it  will  mean  that  America  has  absorbed 
into  her  own  life  the  best  results  of  the 
experience  of  countries  which  have 
been  struggling  for  centuries  with  the 
problem  which  now  confronts  us.  We 
have  their  mistakes  to  warn  us  as  well 
as  their  achievements  to  encourage  us, 
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and  if  only  we  are  willing  to  dispense 
with  a  little  of  our  national  vanity  we 
may  in  another  generation  have  far 
greater  cause  for  true  national  pride. 

NOTES  AND  REVIEWS 

SOME  strong  painting  was  shown 
at  the    Knoedler  Gallery   during 
November    in    an    exhibition    of 
portraits  by  a  promising  young 
Englishman,    Mr.    Harrington    Mann. 
The  brilliant,  flame-colored  dress  of  a 
bright  young  Englishwoman  not  only 
caught  the  attention  the  moment  one 
entered  the  room,  but  held  it  on  closer 
inspection  of  the   excellently   handled 
color  mass.    Mr.  Mann's  charm  reveals 
itself   chiefly   in  his   portraits   of   chil- 
dren.    He  paints   in  a  clear,  distinct, 
gladsome     way     that     is     peculiarly 
adapted   to  youthful   freshness.     One 
little    pudgy    youngster    sits    on    the 
fioor  and  peeks  out  of  the  frame  in  a 
most  winning  and  appealing  manner. 
There  were  three  canvases  of  quaintly 
costumed  little  girls  that  fairly  invited 
one  into  the  painted  room  to  play,  the 
most  charming  of  which  was  a  little 
girl  called  Kathleen,  with  an  apple  of 
Mr.  Mann's  favorite  red  in  her  hand. 
The  chief  reason  why  this  picture  so 
far  excelled  the  others  is  because  the 
background   was   better   managed — in 
fact,    except   the   small   study    of   the 
baby,  it  was  the  only  picture  in  which 
the  background  was  sufficiently  low  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  figure  on  which 
the  attention  should  be  concentrated. 
The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Francis  Howard 
in  an  excellently  painted  rose-colored 
cloak  would  have  been  almost  masterly 
had  not  the  artist  been  diverted  by  the 
glitter  of    a    mirror    in    the    distance. 
Again,  in  "The  Fairy  Tale,"  two  de- 
lightful little  girls  are  deprived  of  the 
attention  they  deserve  by  the  brilliant 
color  of  the  fire  before  which  they  sit. 

Mr.  Mann's  color  is  suave  and  mel- 
low, his  drawing  is  fearless,  and  his 


work  has  distinctly  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own.  His  exhibition  was  well  worth 
seeing. 

ANOTHER  visit  to  that  treasure 
house  of  quaint  and  interesting 
things,  the  shop  of  Bonaventure,  has 
revealed  some  etchings  and  engravings 
of  rare  value.  There  are  numerous 
good  etchings  of  familiar  paintings  of 
all  schools  and  times  from  the  points 
of  well  known  etchers.  More  interest- 
ing, however,  are  the  originals:  a  soft, 
virginal  mother  and  child  by  Millet,  a 
"Punchinello"  and  a  characteristically 
miniature  "Smoker"  by  Meissonier, 
several  Seymour  Hadens,  notably  one 
called  "A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea — From 
Whistler's  Window,"  full  of  the  energy 
and  life  and  yet  the  haziness  of  the 
city.  There  are  some  very  slushy, 
snowy  scenes  in  Paris  by  Breda,  while 
a  young  girl  of  Tissot's,  called  "Sunday 
Morning,"  has  a  most  wonderful  qual- 
ity of  texture.  On  the  wall,  one  notices 
a  large  engraving  of  one  of  Detaille's 
war  scenes  (which,  one  is  told,  the 
artist  gave  to  Mme.  de  Neuville,  the 
wife  of  his  master),  and  in  the  same 
frame  are  an  etching  of  the  painter  by 
Massard,  a  most  charming  etching  of  a 
horseman  by  himself  and  an  autograph 
letter  of  the  great  man.  Just  casually 
one  sees  on  another  wall  two  engrav- 
ings by  Millet,  framed  with  a  portrait 
of  himself  and  an  autograph  letter, 
while  in  another  frame  are  seven  or 
eight  most  suggestive  and  intimate 
little  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  the 
same  master. 

On  turning  to  the  engravings,  more 
treasures  are  disclosed:  two  quaint  col- 
ored ones  "printed  for  Carrington 
Bowles,"  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  one  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as 
"Isabella,"  dated  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  several  after  the  paint- 
ings of  the  immortal  Sir  Joshua,  while 
a  daintily  colored  French  engraving  is 
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finished  off  with  delicately  suggestive 
verses  beneath.  There  were  numbers 
of  others  full  of  that  quaintness  and 
delicacy  that  the  old  engravers  could 
best  command. 

A    FINE  lot  of  antique  pottery  is 
being  exhibited  at  the  shop,  which 
is  almost  a  museum,  of  ^fr.  TI.  O.  Wat- 
son.   The  collection,  which  was  made 
forty  years  ago  by  an  Italian  gentle- 
man, passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Ger- 
man, from  whom  Mr.  Watson  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  it.     The  pe- 
riod of  the  pottery  ranges  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  most  of  the 
pieces  are  in  perfect  condition.    There 
is  a  blue  and  white  Riflet  vase  of  grace- 
ful shape,  the  mate  of  which  is  in  the 
Louvre;  a  large  blue  and  green  Bok- 
hara plate  is   especially   striking,   and 
an  interesting  piece  is  a  sixteenth  cen- 
tury blue  and  white  plate  with  delicate 
inlets  of  translucencies.    The  influence 
of  Chinese  designs  is  shown  in  the  six- 
teenth century  china — a  large  blue  and 
white   dish,   which,   while   it   does   not 
carrv  out   the   dove    legend   in   detail, 
smacks  decidedly  of  Canton.    Pieces  in 
quaint    old    animal    designs    have    an 
especially  human  interest,  and  the  yel- 
lowness of  age  and  the  cracked  glaze 
of  all  the  pieces  makes  them  extremelv 
soft  and  pleasing.    A  collection  of  old 
china  in  such  perfect  condition,  of  such 
real    historical    interest     and     artistic 
value,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
museum. 

SCOTT  &  Fowles  have  been  show- 
ing a  room  with  some  excellent  can- 
vases. Two  pictures  by  Blommers,  a 
Dutchman  who  paints  with  the  pleas- 
ing colors  of  the  modern  school,  were 
prominent — one  a  brown  interior  and 
the  other  a  cool  seashore  scene.  A 
rather  hard  Rouguereau.  a  red- 
lipped,  black-haired  girl,  occupied  the 


center  of  one  wall,  while  on  either  side 
ef  it  were  two  contrasting  landscapes 
of  lose  Weiss — a  tawny,  autumn  wood 
interior  and  a  cool  blue-green  study  of 
a  farmhouse,  in  which  a  windy  sky  was 
especiallv  well  done.  An  interior  by 
De  Hoog,  full  of  Dutch  atmosphere,  a 
small  Ha'rpignies,  with  brilliant  light 
and  deep  shadow,  and  a  Thaulow  of 
pleasing  color  and  with  some  real 
water,  were  all  well  worth  noting. 


A 


PHOTOGRAPHIC   process   for 

reproducing  paintings  in  color 

that  is  reallv  satisfying  is  shown  in  a 
collection  of  eighteen  pictures  at  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Cempany.  Usual- 
ly, one  shrinks  from  "tinted"  photo- 
graphs, but  in  these  reproductions  the 
color  seems  not  to  be  laid  on  afterward, 
but  really  to  be  the  medium  tlirnu£:h 
which  the  effect  was  obtained.  The 
warmth  and  mellowness  of  old  paint- 
ings is  remarkably  well  reproduced. 
Rubens'  "Infant  Christ  with  St.  John 
and  the  Angels"  has  the  pleasing  flesh 
tints  of  the  original,  Rembrandt's 
brother  in  the  gilded  helmet  has  its 
own  warm  dark  tone,  and  several  of 
Titian's  masterpieces  have  an  appear- 
ance of  real  age. 

THE  collection  of  albums  contain- 
ing photographs  of  the  chief 
works  in  all  the  modern  art  galleries, 
taken  bv  Braun,  Clement  &  Company, 
has  recently  received  several  valuable 
additions:  an  album  of  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery and  the  Moltke  Gallery  in  Copen- 
hagen, a  book  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of"~Fine  Arts,  and  one  containing  the 
chief  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  This  firm  has  now  prac- 
tically completed  the  photographing  of 
public  galleries  and  is  about  to  take 
up  some  English  private  collections. 
The  carbon  prints  are  especially  sym- 
pathetic in  the  reproduction  of  paint- 
ing. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

To  trace  the  growth  of  American 
painting  in  an  impartial  manner, 
discussing  the  various  influences 
that  have  affected  it,  giving  an 
idea  of  its  present  scope  and  its  prom- 
ise for  the  future,  is  a  work  that  would 
meet  a  decided  need,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Caffin's  at- 
tempt in  this  direction,  called  "The 
Story  of  American  Painting,"  has 
somewhat  fallen  short  of  its  purpose. 
While  the  influences  which  have  affect- 
ed American  art  are  well  traced,  and 
the  book  is  arranged  in  an  apparently 
chronological  manner,  there  is  never- 
theless a  certain  lack  of  coherency,  of 
proper  summing  up,  that  makes  it  ill- 
balanced  as  a  whole.  This  carelessness 
in  arrangement  crops  out  also  in  the 
reproduction  of  a  number  of  canvases 
of  artists  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
text,  leaving  them  entirely  without  ap- 
plication to  the  general  scheme.  Met- 
calf  and  Lathrop,  and  the  remarkable 
advance  in  American  landscape  paint- 
ing which  they  represent,  are  treated  in 
this  summary  manner,  as  well  as  Ho- 
ratio Walker,  Paul  Dougherty,  Ocht- 
man.AlbertGroU,  Sargent  Kendall  and 
a  number  of  others.  A  book  on  Ameri- 
can art  which  omits  even  to  mention 
the  name  of  Frank  Vincent  Du  Mond, 
who  not  only  ranks  as  one  of  our  fore- 
most mural  decorators,  but  who  has  an 
immense  influence  among  American 
students  of  today,  must  necessarily 
make  us  doubt  its  authenticity,  an 
omission  so  glaring,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  book  does  not  mention  the 
work  of  Howard  Pyle,  Maxfield  Par- 
rish,  Ben  Foster,  or  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  names  which  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  a  casual  reader,  tends  to 
make  it  lose  caste  as  an  authority. 

As  long  as  Mr.  Caffin  writes  of  early 
American  art,  the  influences  which  acted 


upon  it  and  the  times  in  which  it  lived, 
he  writes  with  calmness  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  justice  which  comes  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  personal  prejudice 
must  of  necessity  be  lacking  in  speak- 
ing of  men  long  since  dead,  but  also 
because  books  have  already  been  writ- 
ten and  opinions  been  formed  upon  the 
subject  of  our  early  art.  But  when  it 
comes  to  writing  about  the  work  of 
the  present  day,  Mr.  Cafifin  is  less  con- 
vincing and  one  feels  the  judgment  of 
an  incomplete  artistic  perception 
handicapped  by  the  prejudice  of  per- 
sonal feeling. 

That  Mr.  Caffin  is  an  Englishman 
cannot  be  hidden  under  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  including  himself  with  Ameri- 
cans in  the  brotherly  "our"  with  which 
he  refers  to  American  art.  The  preju- 
dice which  his  nationality  produces 
finds  expression  in  his  method  of 
sweepingly  condemning  the  entire 
American  public,  and  in  summing  up 
American  art  as  characterized  by  "irre- 
proachable table  manners,  rather  than 
by  salient  self-expression."  His  criti- 
cism of  our  Puritanical  attitude  toward 
art  is  in  its  essence  so  just  that  it  is  a 
pity  it  should  lose  force  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Caffin  seems  to  forget  to  give  us 
credit  for  our  present  advance.  To  say 
of  all  America  that  it  is  a  society 
"sprawling  in  materialism  and  wallow- 
ing in  ostentatious  display,"  is  to  rouse 
a  distrust  of  the  critical  faculties  of  the 
writer — while  the  extremely  pictur- 
esque comments  of  which  his  summary 
is  composed  suggest  to  the  critical 
reader  that  Mr.  Caffin  might  easily  be 
led  away  from  justice  by  bombastic 
words  or  inborn  prejudice.  (""The 
Story  of  American  Painting,"  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin.  Illustrated.  396 
pages.  Price  $2.50  net.  Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Companv,  New 
York.) 
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THE    VISIT:     AN    OJIBWAY     ROMANCE:     BY 
FREDERICK  R.  BURTON 

UTUMN  had  been  busy  in  the  forest.  Its  somber 
aisles  were  now  ablaze;  birches  and  chestnuts  in 
warm,  flaming  yellow,  maples  in  red  and  crimson; 
and  all  around  and  behind  them  the  grave  pines  and 
hemlocks,  the  tamaracks  and  balsam,  saying  to  their 
fantastic  neighbors,  "  We  know  the  winter  is  coming, 
and  we  shall  not  put  off  our  cloaks  of  green;  flaunt 
your  gay  raiment,  if  you  will;  the  winter  is  coming  when  you  will 
shiver  in  your  nakedness."  The  birches  and  maples  said:  "When 
the  winter  comes,  we  sleep.  What  know  we  of  nakedness  then  ?" 
And  the  pines  breathed  deep  sighs  of  reproof  for  their  folly.  "  Your 
dresses  will  fade,"  they  said.  "Not  till  we  have  cast  them  off,"  cried 
the  maples.  The  retreating  sun  looked  back  with  a  cheering  smile. 
"Aye,  the  winter  is  coming,"  said  he;  "but  I  shall  return  and  bring 
you  fresh  coats  from  tlie  southland."  And  Autumn  nodded  across 
the  hills  to  Winter  and  said  she  was  nearly  ready  for  him. 

OLD  Megissun  viewed  the  phenomena  of  the  season  with  a 
critical  rather  than  an  appreciative  eye.  "It  will  be  a  hard 
winter,"  said  he.  "The  snow  will  be  deep,  and  it  will  lie 
long.  We  must  be  ready  for  it."  Most  provident  of  Indians,  he 
yet  looked  with  discontent  upon  his  store  of  provisions  and  skins, 
both  accumulating  rapidly  as  the  result  of  hunting  and  fishing  by 
himself  and  his  sons,  and  the  unremitting  toil  of  Sibequay,  his  wife. 
Even  now  there  was  abundance  to  assure  them  against  need  in  a 
most  prolonged  winter.  Want  had  never  yet  knocked  at  Megissun's 
wigwam,  and  never  should  as  long  as  he  could  drag  his  stiff  limbs 
to  the  runways  of  the  deer,  or  to  the  wild-life  haunts  where  he  built 
his  traps.  But  something  was  lacking,  and  his  soul  was  ill  at  ease. 
Sibequay  watched  his  restless  movements  and  listened  to  his 
grumbling  for  the  most  part  in  silence.  She  knew  what  was  stirring 
in  the  old  man's  mind.     It  was  ever  thus  when  the  leaves  began  to 
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turn.  Not  one  autumn  season  had  passed  since  she  became  his 
squaw  that  he  had  not  reverted  to  an  episode  of  long  before  her  ac- 
quaintance with  him;  for  Megissun  was  many  years  her  senior. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man,"  he  muttered,  rather  to  himself  than 
to  her,  "I  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the  great  plains  a  hundred  days' 
journey  to  the  westward." 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "and  Shingebis  was  with  you." 

"Shingebis  owes  me  four  buffalo  skins!"  he  cried,  querulously. 
"That  was  fifty  summers  ago.     It  is  time  he  paid  his  debt." 

"Gayget,"  (yes,  indeed)  she  responded,  tranquilly,  "it  is." 

"Fifty  summers!"  growled  Megissun.  "It  is  a  long  time  to  owe 
four  buffalo  skins.  Shingebis  is  getting  to  be  an  old  man  now; 
if  he  does  not  take  care  he  will  die  before  he  pays.  I  must  go  and  see 
him." 

Often  enough  had  he  said  so.  Sibequay  could  count  not  less 
than  twenty-five  autumns  that  her  husband  had  announced  his  firm 
intention  of  dunning  the  delinquent  debtor.  She  had  no  belief  that 
he  would  modify  his  usual  procedure  at  this  time,  but  after  a  few 
days  of  silent  brooding  on  the  subject,  Megissun  remarked,  abruptly, 
"  We  will  pay  a  visit  to  my  cousin,  Sohangetaha." 

Now  Sohangetaha  lived  about  seven  days'  journey  to  the  north- 
ward in  the  village  of  Odena-beshawad-sagaigan  (the  village  beside 
an  inland  lake)  and  there  also  dwelt  Shingebis. 

"Let's  start  tomorrow!"  exclaimed  Maskenozha,  the  youngest 
son,  eager  to  see  the  world. 

Sibequay  gave  him  a  reproving  look.  The  boy  had  spoken  before 
his  elders,  and  he  was  old  enough  to  know  better.  It  was  a  bad  sign, 
and  Sibequay  was  apprehensive,  for  it  was  not  the  only  way  in  which 
he  manifested  disregard  of  her  authority  and  of  the  customs  of  his 
people. 

"Sohangetaha  visited  us  three  winters  ago,"  said  Megissun.  "It 
is  quite  time  that  we  should  go  to  him.  It  is  not  well  to  stay  ever 
in  one  place.  And  Sohangetaha  is  growing  old.  Some  day  he  will 
die  and  then  we  could  not  visit  him." 

"Shingebis  is  also  growing  old,"  remarked  Sibequay,  inconse- 
quentially. 

Megissun  gazed  gravely  into  the  fire,  but  if  he  had  looked  at  his 
squaw  he  mi^t  have  seen  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle  in  her  fun-loving 
eyes.  Well  she  understood  that  this  proposal  to  visit  Sohangetaha, 
and  the  labored  argument  in  support  of  it,  were  inventions  to  excuse 
putting  himself  in  the  way  of  Shingebis,  rather  than  the  expression 
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of  a  keen  desire  to  see  his  cousin.     Some  minutes  passed,  and  then 
said  Megissuu: 

"When  1  was  a  young  man  I  hunted  the  buffalo  with  Shingebis 
on  the  great  plains  a  hundred  days'  journey  to  the  westward.  We 
danced  and  sang  the  song  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  at  last  our 
prayers  brought  us  a  mighty  herd.  With  my  long  bow  I  drove  the 
arrows  through  beast  after  beast  until  I  had  slain  as  many  as  I  needed 
for  skins  and  horns  and  meat.  But  Shingebis  was  unlucky.  One  oi 
his  early  shots  missed  the  right  spot;  the  buffalo,  instead  of  being 
wounded  to  the  death,  was  maddened,  and  in  the  fight  that  foUowea 
Shingebis  fell  under  the  beast  and  his  right  arm  was  so  crushed  that 
he  could  shoot  no  more  for  many  days  thereafter.  I  killed  the  buffalo 
for  him  before  his  life  was  stamped  out. 

"Listen,  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  happened.  Shingebis 
wanted  enough  skins  to  make  a  large  tepee  after  the  style  of  the  Sioux 
in  whose  country  we  were,  for  the  bioux  and  the  Ojibways  were  then 
at  peace.  So  I,  Megissun,  I  shot  both  for  myself  and  the  wounded 
Shingebis,  and  in  the  end  we  made  a  bargain.  It  was  not  a  hard 
bargain  for  Shingebis,  because  I  believed  that  he  would  have  done 
as  much  for  me,  but  I  let  him  have  seven  skins  and  I  took  all  the  horns 
of  the  seven,  and  we  divided  the  meat  equally.  For  this  he  promised 
to  pay  me  four  buffalo  skins.  I  was  in  no  hurry,  but  that  was  his 
promise,  and  it  was  a  bargain.  Shingebis  owes  me  four  buffalo 
skins.     That  was  fifty  summers  ago,  and  it  is  time  he  paid. 

"Fifty  summers  is  a  long  time  to  ow^e  four  buffalo  skins,"  the  old 
man  continued.  "  I  ask  you,  you  who  are  now  young  men  as  Shinge- 
bis was,  has  he  forgotten  his  bargain  .'*" 

" Kahween,"  (no,  indeed)  answered  Ibenese,  the  second  son,  "I 
do  not  believe  that  he  has  forgotten  it." 

Far  into  the  night  they  discussed  the  matter,  and  the  end  of  it  all 
was  a  decision  to  start  on  an  early  day  for  a  visit  to  cousin  Sohangetaha 
at  the  village  by  an  inland  lake  where  dwelt  also  Shingebis,  the  de- 
linquent debtor. 

PREPARATIONS  were  begun  on  the  following  morning.  The 
young  men  thoroughly  overhauled  Megissun's  large  canoe, 
pitchmg  the  seams  with  great  care,  re-sewmg  worn  places  along 
the  gunwales,  and  freshening  the  turtle  (the  Megissun  totem)  painted 
on  tiie  gracefully  curving  ends.  Sibequay  and  the  young  squaws, 
aided  by  Maskenozha,  busied  themselves  with  the  provisions  for  the 
journey,  not  only  food,  but  birch  bark  rolls  for  kindling  fires,  a  good 
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supply  of  punk  tor  the  igniting  sparks,  and  the  pack  of  skins  for  cover- 
ing at  night.  And  there  were  garments  to  redecorate,  and  gifts  to 
make  ready  for  the  unsuspecting  cousin  and  his  family. 

It  was  some  days  before  everything  was  in  readiness,  but  at  last 
the  time  of  departure  was  at  hand,  and  on  the  dawn  of  that  day 
Sibequay  went  to  a  rock  by  the  lake  shore  in  which  the  rains  of  cen- 
turies had  drilled  a  hollow  place  like  a  bowl.  Therein  she  placed  to- 
bacco and  burned  it  as  an  ottering  to  appease  the  manUos  of  thunder 
and  lightning  that  they  might  not  bestir  tliemselves  during  the  voyage 
across  the  lake  to  the  river. 

After  breakfast,  the  canoe  was  launched  and  the  freight  put  in  it. 
Then  Megissun  beat  his  drum,  and  such  of  the  villagers  as  were  not 
already  at  the  shore  assembled  to  witness  the  settmg  forth.  The 
voyagers  stood  in  a  circle  about  the  old  man.  There  were  Teku- 
megezhik  and  Anakwadequay,  his  squaw;  Tebikoosa  and  his  bride, 
Manngequay;  Sibequay,  the  mother,  and  Ibenese  and  Maskenozha, 
the  unmarried  sons.  Megissun  drummed  until  all  his  neighbors  were 
in  view,  meantime  singing  over  and  over  the  meaningless  syllables, 
"heyah,  heyah,"  which  were  the  prelude  to  his  traveler's  song,  and  at 
length  he  broke  into  the  words  which  had  been  a  subject  of  much 
study  with  him  since  the  evening  when  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
journey.  "I  am  going,"  he  sang,  "I  am  going,  going  away  in  my 
canoe.  In  my  canoe  1  am  going  away.  I  am  going  across  the  lake 
and  up  the  river.  I  shall  come  back  when  my  canoe  returns  and 
tell  you  all  about  it.     I  am  going  away  in  my  canoe." 

Presently  the  members  of  his  family  caught  the  run  of  the  words, 
fitted  to  a  tune  knowTi  for  untold  centuries  to  all  Ojibways,  and  their 
voices  joined  his  in  an  unsteady  unison.  As  the  chorus  swelled,  Meg- 
issun began  to  move.  Slowly  his  aged  feet  shuffled  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  his  body  bending,  and  slowly  the  others,  bending,  shuf- 
fled after  him.  The  young  men  had  their  paddles  which,  as  they 
bent,  they  moved  as  if  they  were  propelling  a  canoe,  and  the  women, 
though  empty-handed,  also  moved  their  arms  as  if  paddling. 
Three  times  around  a  circle  they  went,  barely  lifting  their  feet  from 
the  ground,  ever  giving  the  motions  of  paddling,  ever  singing,  "I  am 
going  away  in  my  canoe."  And  at  length  Megissun  beat  a  series 
of  rapid  strokes  on  the  drum,  and  song  and  dance  ended  in  a  dis- 
cordant yell. 

Then  the  travelers  stowed  themselves  into  the  canoe,  old  man 
and  women  in  the  middle,  young  men  in  the  ends,  and  the  journey 
was  begun,  while  the  villagers  on  shore  waved  their  hands  and  shouted 
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farewells.  Swiftly  the  cauoe  passed  the  uearby  islands,  swiftly  it 
sped  across  the  yawning  mouth  of  a  bay  and  around  the  headland 
that  marked  its  farthest  limit. 

As  evening  approached  they  skirted  a  broad  marsh  where  reeds 
grew  man  high  from  the  water,  and  when  the  distant  trees  were 
stretching  their  shadows  across  it  they  turned  into  a  placid  river  that 
wound  sluggishly  to  the  lake  through  some  miles  ot  flat  land  after 
its  strenuous  rushing  from  the  hills  that  lay  beyond.  They  camped 
that  night  where  the  forest  came  to  the  marsh  s  edge. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  they  made  their  last  portage 
and  embarked  upon  a  lake  whose  opposite  shore  was  plainly  visible. 
Smoke  rose  lazily  from  a  plain  between  two  hills,  and  presently  the 
tops  of  wigwams  were  distinguishable  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
Then  Megissun  again  had  to  resort  to  his  drum,  and  after  a  long 
introduction  of  melodious  "  hetjahs  "  he  sang:  ^^ 

"  WTio  sits  at  the  water's  edge  may  hear  me  singing— -heyah  hey! 

And  his  family,  catching  his  words,  sang  with  him.  As  the 
chorus  and  the  drum  beats  floated  across  the  silent  water,  from  every 
wigwam  came  the  curious  people,  drifting  to  the  shore,  shading  their 
eyes  with  their  hands,  and  wondering  who  the  visitors  might  be. 
Sohangetaha  knew,  but  for  some  minutes  he  allowed  his  neighbors 
to  speculate  vainly  as  to  the  identity  of  the  coming  guests.  At  last 
he  said: 

"It  is  the  visiting  song  of  Megissun.  He  comes  from  Mitigwaki 
with  his  family  to  dwell  in  my  lodge.     Megissun  shall  be  welcome." 

His  neighbors  manifested  interest  in  the  event  each  in  his  own 
way.  Those  who  were  given  to  joking  laughed  boisterously,  not  at 
any  fun  in  the  present  situation,  but  in  anticipation  of  the  fun  that 
was  sure  to  come.  Grave  old  men  smiled  reminiscently.  Three  or 
four  squaws  waved  their  hands  and  uttered  shrill  cries.  Children 
scampered  excitedly  about  and  threw  stones  in  the  water,  or  lashed 
it  wiui  their  sticks.  And  when  the  canoe  at  last  reached  shore,  there 
was  handshaking  and  a  babel  of  voices  in  greeting  that  lasted  for 
quite  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  sun  was  down  and  Sohangetaha's 
aged  squaw  had  supper  ready. 

IN  THE  evening  the  whole  village  gathered  about  the  fire  before 
Sohangetaha's  w^igwam,  and  stories  and  songs  and  dancing  filled 
the  hours  until  the  dawn  of  another  day.  Shingebis  was  there, 
and  Waboos,  his  son,  and  they  fraternized  with  the  family  of  Megissun 
as  if  there  were  no  outstanding  debt  of  fifty  years  to  raise  a  barrier 
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between  them.  In  the  flood  of  reminiscences  poured  forth  from 
old  men's  Hps  there  was  no  mention  of  the  ancient  buffalo  hunt. 
There  was  one  at  least  in  the  family  of  Megissun  who  speedily  forgot 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  visit.  Tales  of  the  chase  and  of  war, 
songs  of  heroes,  the  pranks  of  jesters,  all  passed  unheard  and  un- 
noticed by  Maskenozha.  His  attention  was  concentrated  early  with 
all  the  ardor  of  eighteen  summers  on  a  shy  young  creature  who  came 
with  Shingebis  to  the  feast  of  welcome.  She  sat  silent,  hour  after 
hour,  as  much  alone,  apparently,  as  if  the  trees  were  her  only  com- 
panions. In  the  firelight  her  cheeks  showed  no  trace  of  Indian  color, 
but  her  eyes  were  lustrous  black.  Her  nose  was  straight  and  thin, 
but  her  cheek  bones  were  high  and  her  lips  full.  Iler  hair  was  aburi- 
dant  and  dark,  but  it  was  not  the  glossy  black  of  the  Ojibway,  and  it 
was  not  coarse. 

No  need  to  tell  Maskenozha  that  she  was  a  half-breed.  He  quickly 
learned  her  name  and  history:  Eliza  Robinson,  orphan,  found  by 
a  son  of  Shingebis  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  had  known  her  mother 
in  his  boyhood,  and  when  he  came  upon  Eliza,  homeless  arid  well 
nigh  friendless,  he  adopted  her  and  took  her  to  his  father's  wigwam. 
A  conventional  story  among  the  Ojibways;  they  are  forever  adopt- 
ing waifs  in  whom  there  is  a  trace  of  their  own  blood. 

Before  the  festivities  of  the  long  night  were  over,  Maskenozha 
had  seated  himself  beside  the  pale  girl  and  was  trying  to  talk  with  her. 
She  spoke  Ojibway  imperfectly,  but  her  knowledge  of  it  was  much 
greater  than  his  of  English,  and  for  that  matter  mere  words  were  of 
as  little  consequence  to  them  as  they  have  been  to  myriads  of  others 
whom  youth  and  Nature  have  drawia  together.  To  her  undoubtedly 
there  was  joy  in  the  very  presence  of  a  stranger  who  felt  an  interest 
in  her,  for  Eliza,  in  her  new  home,  was  as  lonely  as  she  had  been 
in  the  old. 

Sibequay,  wise  old  woman,  looked  across  the  fire  and  frowned 
when  she  saw  them.  From  that  moment  she  lost  interest  in  the  old 
men's  tales  and  the  young  men's  songs.  She  watched  for  a  time 
and  then  called  her  son  to  her.  Maskenozha  reluctantly  arose,  went 
around  the  circle  and  stood  inquiringly  by  his  mother.  "  Sit  down,^| 
she  said.  "I  was  sitting  do\NTi,"  he  responded.  "Sit  down  here!" 
AVith  a  growl  of  discontent  he  threw  himself  upon  the  turf  beside 
her,  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  darkness;  but 
presently  the  magnet  across  the  circle  was  too  strong  for  his  wounded 
pride,  and  he  turned  so  that  he  could  keep  his  eyes  upon  the  young 
half-breed. 
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Sibequay  saw  this  and  was  filled  with  resentment  against  Shinge- 
bis.  Why  had  he  not  paid  his  debt  before  her  youngest  child  was 
born?  After  the  villagers  had  dispersed  she  spoke  complainingly 
to  her  husband. 

"Is  Shingebis  going  to  pay?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  not  spoken  to  him  about  it,"  he  replied.  "He  has  owed 
the  debt  for  fifty  summers.     He  should  speak  first." 

"He  won't!     He  thinks  you  have  forgotten  it." 

"Hey!  does  a  man  forget  when  another  owes  him  four  buffalo 
skins  ?" 

"No,  but  if  he  meant  to  pay  he  would  speak  of  it.  He  will  keep 
silent  another  fifty  summers  if  you  do  not  speak." 

Megissun  was  so  startled  at  this  suggestion  that  he  could  not  find 
words  for  some  minutes. 

"I  will  not  be  kept  waiting  another  fifty  summers,"  he  grumbled. 

"Then  speak  to  him,"  she  urged.  "If  I  were  a  man  I  would 
not  let  Shingebis  owe  me  four  buftalo  skins  for  half  fifty  summers." 

"There  is  no  need  to  hurry  after  waiting  so  long,"  he  muttered. 

"Shall  we  then  go  home  after  the  snow  falls.?" 

After  two  days  had  passed,  during  which  Shingebis  chatted  of 
everything  except  the  long-past  buffalo  hunt,  Megissun  yielded  to  his 
wife's  insistence  and  went  forth  with  his  sons  to  call  on  the  debtor. 
Sibequay  would  have  kept  Maskenozha  with  her  at  Sohangetaha's 
wigwam,  but  the  youngster  stoutly  maintained  that,  as  he  was  man 
grown,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  his  father  during  this  negotiation, 
an  attitude  in  which  Megissun,  all  unwitting  of  his  squaw's  appre- 
hension, upheld  him. 

"Of  course  Maskenozha  will  go  with  us,"  he  said.  "The  boy 
should  learn  how  to  conduct  a  busmess  matter." 

"Leave  him  with  me,"  snapped  Sibequay,  "and  I'll  teach  him 
not  to  let  a  man  owe  him  four  buffalo  skins  for  fifty  summers." 

"Come,"  said  Megissun,  disdaining  retort,  and  Maskenozha 
fairly  leaped  to  obey. 

IT  WAS  mid-forenoon  when  they  set  forth,  Megissun,  his  three  sons 
and  his  son-in-law.  They  found  Waboos  smoking  upon  a  stone 
at  the  wigwam  door,  and  Shingebis  smoking  upon  a  couch  within. 
Maskenozha  s  eager  eyes  discovered  Eliza  trymg  untaught  to  make 
a  bead  strip  with  a  crude  loom  under  a  tree  behind  the  wigwam. 

"Bozho,"  said  Waboos,  complacently,  and  Shingebis  came  forth 
with  an  iteration  of  "bozho"  that  might  have  served  if  three  villages 
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had  come  to  call  upon  him.  He  was  cheery  and  unconcerned,  and 
offered  his  pipe  to  Megissun  with  evident  cordiality.  Megissun  took 
a  few  whiffs  and  passed  the  pipe  to  Tekumegezhik,  who  puffed  and 
passed  it  to  Ibenese,  and  so  it  went  from  one  to  another  until  Shingebis 
had  it  again.  After  this  ceremony,  a  token  that  they  met  in  good 
will,  a  long  silence  ensued. 

At  length  Megissun  cleared  his  throat  and  began: 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the  great  plains 
a  hundred  days'  journey  to  the  westward." 

Shingebis  nodded  gravely.     "I  remember,"  said  he. 

Thus  encouraged,  Megissun  repeated  his  tale. 

"It  was  a  bargain,"  he  concluded. 

"Yes,"  said  Shingebis,  "it  was  a  bargain." 

There  was  another  long  silence. 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said  Shingebis. 

"  A  long  time  to  owe  four  buffalo  skins,"  said  Megissun. 

By  this  time  Maskenozha,  who  had  seated  himself  modestly  a 
little  apart  from  his  elders,  had  hitched  himself  so  far  from  the  con- 
ferees that  he  could  rise  without  attracting  their  attention.  Indeed, 
he  had  managed  to  place  the  wigwam  between  himself  and  them,  and 
he  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  teaching  Eliza  how  to  use  the  bead 
loom. 

"I  have  traveled  much  since  that  hunt,"  said  Shingebis.  "The 
skin  of  the  buffalo  does  not  last  forever." 

"It  was  a  fair  bargain,"  said  Megissun. 

"I  have  had  some  bad  seasons,"  added  Shingebis.  "One  does 
not  kill  every  time  he  goes  upon  the  hunt." 

"One  does  not  make  a  bargain  to  break  it,"  said  Megissun. 
"You   will   pay." 

"I  have  no  buffalo  skins  now,"  Shingebis  responded.  "I  am 
an  old  man,  and  the  plains  where  the  buffalo  run  are  far  away." 

"  We  think  you  should  pay,"  said  Megissun,  and  he  looked  at  his 
sons.  Each  of  them  assented  in  turn  to  this  view,  and  Tekume- 
gezhik asked  Waboos  for  his  opinion.  Waboos  shifted  his  position 
uncomfortably. 

"It  seems  there  was  a  bargain,"  he  said,  "but  it  was  a  long  time 
ago,  and  now  there  are  no  buffalo  skins." 

"You  have  many  moose  and  caribou  skins,"  suggested  Tebi- 
koosa,  and  that  was  the  text  for  a  discussion  that  endured  until 
evening.  Waboos's  squaw  came  home  from  an  errand  into  the 
bush,  and,  with  Eliza's  help,  prepared  food  for  the  men.     They  ate, 
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and  smoked,  and  talked,  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  sug- 
gestion until,  with  entire  amicability,  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  Shingebis  settled  his  debt  with  three  moose  skins,  one  cari- 
bou, and  five  of  the  red  deer.  And  when  it  was  all  decided,  and  the 
pipe  was  passed  again,  Maskenozha  was  called  from  his  bead  weaving 
benind  the  wigwam  to  help  carry  the  payment  to  Sohangetaha's. 

It  had  been  a  profitable  afternoon  for  the  youngster.  He  may 
not  have  learned  over  much  in  his  aged  father's  way  of  doing  business, 
but  he  had  made  good  progress  in  his  own,  and  Eliza  looked  longingly 
after  him  as  he  strode  down  the  village  with  a  pile  of  skins  upon  his 
shoulder.'"  "''  "    '    ^y^ 

Sibequay's  clelight  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  negotiation  was 
undisguised. 

"It  was  a  good  bargain,"  she  said  repeatedly,  and  she  so  flattered 
her  husband  that  a  pleased  smile  seemed  likely  never  to  leave  his 
wrinkled  features. 

"I  have  my  due,"  he  declared,  contentedly.  "They  are  not 
buffalo  skins,  but  they  will  do  very  well,  and  it  was  all  agreed  be- 
tween us  as  it  should  be.     So  there  is  no  fault  to  find  on  either  side." 

"And  tomorrow  we  can  start  for  home,"  said  Sibequay. 

The  old  man's  jaw  dropped  and  his  satisfied  smile  vanished. 

"Not  so  soon!"  he  exclaimed.  "One  does  not  travel  seven  days 
and  rest  only  three.     Our  visit  has  hardly  begun." 

"See  how  we  crowd  Sohangetaha's  wigwam,"  she  argued.  "You 
have  gained  what  you  came  for,  so  now  it  is  time  to  go  back." 

"But  one  does  not  wait  fifty  summers  for  four  buffalo  skins  and 
then  hurry  away  as  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid." 

He  did  not  deign  to  rebut  her  plea  for  Sohangetaha's  comfort, 
for  he  knew  that  it  was  insincere.  Hospitahty  was  hospitality  in 
one  place  the  same  as  in  another.  When  Sohangetaha  was  a  guest 
for  a  month  in  Mitigwaki,  Sibequay  never  murmured  because  the 
wigwam  was  overcrowded.  Such  an  excuse  for  a  hasty  departure 
was  not  to  be  discussed,  for  it  would  be  extremely  offensive  to  Sohan- 
getaha, and  Sibequay  knew  it.  And  as  for  returning  because  a  bar- 
gain had  been  successfully  consummated,  that  was  so  utterly  foreign 
to  Indian  custom  as  to  be  preposterous.  It  was  unworthy  of  argu- 
ment, and  therefore  they  argued  about  it  for  hours. 

Megissun,  whose  mind  was  tuned  to  compromise,  suggested  that 
the  women  might  go  home,  if  they  liked ;  the  sooner  the  better  if  his 
life  was  to  be  made  miserable  by  their  staying;  he  and  the  boys  would 
remain  until  the  visit  could  be  terminated  with  due  regard  to  the 
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proprieties.  That  proposition,  naturally,  was  not  at  all  to  Sibequay's 
liking.  The  one  thing  that  urged  her  to  do  violence  to  the  hospitable 
customs  of  her  people  was  her  desire  to  have  the  boys — one  of  them — 
safe  at  home,  and,  thinking  of  that,  where  was  he  ?  She  asked  her 
husband,  but  Megissun  had  not  seen  him  since  supper  time. 

Sibequay  straightway  gave  over  the  argument  and  set  out  for 
the  wigwam  of  Shingebis.      In  the  village    she  met  Maskenozha. 

"Where  have  you  been.''"  she  demanded. 

"Up  there,"  he  answered  vaguely  with  a  jerk  of  his  head. 

"You've  been  to  see  that  pale-faced  girl  who  lives  with  Shingebis." 

"Yes,  I  have  been  to  see  uer,"  said  Maskenozha.  "I  shall  make 
her  my  squaw." 

The  mother's  heart  sank  pitifully.  She  saw  the  last  of  her  sons 
in  danger,  and  she  had  a  momentary  fear  that  his  wilfulness  would 
subvert   her  authority. 

"Foolish,  foolish  boy!"  she  groaned,  and  almost  sobbed. 

"I  don't  see  why,"  he  muttered,  stubbornly.  "She's  the  best- 
looking  maiden  I  ever  saw,  and  it's  no  fault  of  hers  and  no  harm  to 
her  that  she's  part  white." 

"Part  white!"   scoffed   Sibequay;  "I  should  say  there  was>no 

Ojibway  in  her "  but  the  old  woman  knew  better.     "She  is  not 

fit  to  be  an  Ojibway's  squaw,"  she  concluded. 

"She's  more  fit  than  anybody  I  know,"  said  Maskenozha. 

"Many  you've  seen!"  cried  the  mother;  "you're  only  a  boy." 

"I've  seen  enough,  and  I'm  as  tall  as  my  brothers." 

She  tried  another  course.  "Listen,  Maskenozha:  you  have  yet 
to  pass  your  nineteenth  summer;  Ibenese,  your  brother,  is  two  sum- 
mers older  than  you,  and  he  has  not  yet  brought  a  maiden  to  my 
wigwam " 

"Ibenese  is  slow,"  he  interrupted,  sulkily,  but  she  went  on,  un- 
heeding. 

"It  will  be  time  enough  when  three  more  summers  have  gone. 
By  that  time  the  daughter  of  our  chief  will  be  old  enough  to  marry '* 

Maskenozha  laughed  outright  as  he  saw  his  mother's  purpose. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unprepossessing  to  one  of  his  age  than  the 
lank,  undeveloped  child  of  the  chief  at  home.  He  would  sooner 
think  of  marrying  an  elderly  widow. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Sibequay,  sharply,  "understand  this:  no  half- 
breed  woman  will  ever  sleep  in  my  wigwam." 

It  was  then  the  turn  of  Maskenozha's  heart  to  sink.  All  well 
enough  to  let  his  inclinations  run  their  course,  and  in  the  transport 
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of  young  love  to  set  at  naught  the  traditions  of  his  people;  but  he 
knew  well  by  hearsay  the  difficulties  that  beset  such  as  himself.  His 
mother  could  turn  his  bride  away,  and  that  she  would  do  it  in  her 
present  mood  he  was  sure.  The  boy  had  sudden  recourse  to  plead- 
ing. He  begged  for  appreciation  for  Eliza  as  a  child  begs  for  a^toy; 
and  the  mother,  wise  old  woman,  smiled  grimly  in  the  darkness, 
for  she  saw  that  her  ultimate  power  over  her  son  was  yet  unbroken. 

"See  no  more  of  the  girl,"  she  advised.  "It  will  be  the  better 
for  you.     Once  back  in  Mitigwaki  you  will  forget." 

Maskenozha  protested  that  he  could  not  forget,  but  he  gave  no 
sign  of  intended  disobedience,  and  Sibequay,  therefore,  permitted 
the  visit  to  run  a  fairly  normal  course. 

In  spite  of  her  watchfulness  and  direct  commands,  the  boy  saw 
much  of  Eliza  during  the  days  that  followed,  and  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding departure  he  made  another  effort  to  shake  his  mother's  opposi- 
tion. 

"See,"  he  urged,  "the  canoe  can  easily  hold  one  more.  Let  me 
take  Eliza  with  us.  I  shall  never  marry  the  chief's  daughter,  you 
may  be  sure.  If  I  can't  have  Eliza  I'll  have  nobody.  I'll  go  away— 
to  Manitoulin,  or  the  Soo.  Come!  It's  a  long  journeyibetween 
here  and  home.     Let's  take  Eliza  now." 

And  Sibequay 's  answer  was  the  same.  "No  half-breed  woman 
will  ever  sleep  in  my  wigwam." 

The  morning  came,  and  the  villagers  gathered  at  the  shorcto  see 
the  visitors  depart.  Maskenozha  did  his  share  in  the  carrj-ing  of 
freight  to  the  canoe,  but  his  step  was  slow,  his  face  set  in  sullen,  help- 
less rebellion.  In  movement  and  feeHng  he  was  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  youth  who  helped  load  at  Mitigwaki,  eager  then  to  see  the  world, 
poisoned  now  with  its  bitterness.  Again  and  again  he  felt  the  im- 
pulse to  cut  loose,  to  dash  into  the  forest  and  stay  there  until  the 
others,  weary  of  hunting  or  waiting  for  him,  should  have  departed. 

It  was  not  conscious  respect  for  tradition  that  withheld  him^from 
this  course.  The  inherited  tendencies  of  untold  generations<were 
upon  him.  They  know  little  of  the  "free"  life  of  the  "wild"  Indian 
w^o  imagine  that  independence  was  any  part  of  it.  Strong  as  was 
his  determination  to  wed  none  other  than  the  half-breed,  Eliza  Rob- 
inson, the  full  blood  Maskenozha  knew  no  way  to  break  the  stronger 
than  tyrant's  chains  that  bound  him  to  his  family. 

But  when  the  aged  Megissun  was  singing  his  parting  song,  the 
boy  slipped,  unperceived  for  a  moment,  out  of  the  circle,  and  sped 
to  the  rear  of  the  assembled  villagers  where  stood  Eliza. 
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" Nenemosfiayn"  (my  sweetheart),  he  whispered,  "I  shall  coiue 
back  for  you!    Never  fear,  I  shall  come  back." 

Then  the  white  that  was  in  the  girl  took  possession  of  her.  Stormed 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  impulses  of  her  lonely  heart,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  kissed  him  on  the  lips,  and  hid  her  face,  sob- 
bing hysterically,  upon  his  shoulder. 

Maskenozha  was  strangely,  terribly  disturbed.  But  for  the 
attention  attracted  by  the  girl's  sobs  he  might  then  and  there  have 
declared  his  independence  as  a  man  and  bade  defiance  to  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Ojibways. 

"Don't,  Eliza,"  he  stammered,  trying  to  release  her  arm,  as  he 
saw  heads  turning  and  laughing  eyes  observing  them.  "You  must 
let  me  go.     See!     They  are  looking  at  us." 

Indeed  they  were.  ^Yith  all  of  primitive  man's  disregard  of  fine 
feeling,  they  were  giggling  or  laughing  outright.  Megissun's  song 
was  forgotten.  Here  was  sport  better  than  an  old  man's  incantation 
— a  boy  and  a  maiden  in  tears  at  parting.  Ha !  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  ludicrous  ? 

Sibequay  left  the  dancing  circle,  her  heart  boiling  with  mortifica- 
tion, and  made  for  the  pair. 

"Maskenozha!     Boy!"  she  cried. 

"Farewell,"  blurted  Maskenozha,  breaking  away,  "I  shall  come 
back." 

He  darted  through  the  tormenting  crowd  and  leaped  into  the 
canoe,  where  he  sat  with  his  head  upon  his  knees.  Megissun,  be- 
wildered, for  in  his  absorption  in  the  ceremony  he  failed  to  under- 
stand what  had  disturbed  it,  finished  his  song  'nath  an  abrupt  thwack 
on  the  drum,  and  went  aboard  also.  The  women  folk  followed,  and 
the  young  men  took  up  the  paddles. 

"Farewell,  Megissun!"  cried  the  villagers,  promptly  forgetting 
or  overlooking  what  had  distracted  their  attention,  "farewell,  Sibe- 
quay!" 

And  so  the  canoe  ghded  away  upon  its  homeward  journey.  Meg- 
issun and  the  squaws  waved  their  hands  and  gave  answering  cries 
of  farewell,  but  Maskenozha  still  sat  huddled  forward  and  never 
raised  his  head.  The  men  and  women  on  shore  waved  their  hands 
or  shouted,  or  watched  in  silence,  each  according  to  his  own  disposi- 
tion, and  the  children  splashed  the  water  with  sticks;  but  Eliza,  the 
half-breed,  had  fled  to  the  wigwam  of  Shingebis  and  lay  there  sob- 
bing, with  none  to  comfort  her. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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GREAT  MEN:  NOTES  CULLED  FROM  HIS 
DIARY:    BY  CHARLOTTE  EATON 

THE  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
the  late  Wyatt  Eaton  went  to  Concord  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Emerson  for  The  Century  Magazine.  The 
meeting  between  the  poet  and  painter  was  brought 
about  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  who  is  now 
the  last  leaf  upon  the  tree  of  that  brilliant  group  of 
men  who  were  Emerson's  personal  friends.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Eaton  says  in  his  notes:  "Mr.  Sanborn 
entered  heartily  into  the  prospect  of  my  painting  Emerson's  portrait, 
yet  with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it, 
telling  me  that  Emerson  had  not  taken  on  theusual  picturesqueness 
of  old  age,  that  he  had  been  failing  rapidly  of  late  and  was  much 
broken  in  appearance.  This  did  not  discourage  me,  however,  for 
to  me  at  least  Emerson  was  bound  always  to  be  a  figure  of  real  in- 
terest, a  man  with  personality  great  enough  to  override  the  ravages 
of  years. 

"Mr.  Sanborn  took  me  over  to  Emerson's  house  in  the  evenino'. 
^^e  waited  for  him  in  a  large  sitting  room.  It  was  not  quite  dark 
and  the  lamps  were  not  lighted.  As  he  entered  we  came  forward 
to  greet  him — it  was  indeed  the  real,  the  living  Emerson.  Where 
another  man  would  hardly  have  been  recognizable  in  the  dim  light, 
the  quality  of  his  personality  was  but  accentuated— his  tall,  slightly 
drooping  figure,  his  long  neck  and  sloping  shoulders,  his  strong 
features  and  well-formed  head  coming  out  with  prominence  in  the 
quiet  light.  But  it  was  not  wholly  his  appearance  that  impressed 
me;  it  was  rather  his  large  and  simple  manner.  I  felt  most  truly 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  man. 

"But  little  time  was  spent  in  formalities.  Turning  to  Mr.  San- 
born, Emerson  reminded  him  of  a  promise  that  he,  Emerson,  had 
made  to  read  something  from  his  notes  written  during  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  early  part  of  Lincoln's  presidency ;  if  we  would  like 
it  he  would  be  glad  to  read  them  to  us  now.  'This  was  evidently 
a  long  anticipated  pleasure.  Lights  were  brought  in  and  Emerson 
readily  found  his  note  books  in  the  study  adjoining,  and  seatin<T 
himself  by  a  large  lamp  had  soon  dra^\-n  us  with  him  back  again 
into  Lincoln's  administration,  those  most  perplexing  times  in 
Washington. 

"Thus  I  saw  Emerson  at  his  best  and  in  a  rare  mood,  for  while 
reading  of  those  scenes  of  long  past  conflict,  he  seemed  again  to  be 
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living  them  over,  full  of  life  and  interest,  surrounded  by  his  oldest 
and  dearest  friends,  men  whom  he  admired  and  revered,  of  the  same 
great  aims  as  himself.  I  found  in  the  course  of  the  reading  that 
during  his  visit  at  Washington  Emerson  was  the  guest  of  Charles 
Sumner,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  frankness  of  Lincoln  and 
those  closely  associated  with  him,  in  the  presence  of  Emerson,  that 
the  integrity  of  the  man  was  well  understood.  Never,  however, 
in  these  notes  did  Emerson  refer  to  his  own  relations  or  conversations 
with  Lincoln  or  the  other  chiefs;  he  was  always  the  listener. 

((  ^  I  >HIS  visit  of  mine  was  within  two  years  of  the  time  of  Emerson's 
I  death,  and  the  great  man  was  at  times  a  little  forgetful  and 
■*■  distrait  in  manner.  The  only  faculty  that  seemed  dimmed 
was  his  memory  of  names  and  places.  It  was  this  consciousness  of  a 
lack  of  freedom  of  expression  that  made  him  diffident  before  company. 
When  alone  with  a  few  friends  he  would  talk  so  interestingly  and 
address  them  so  directly  that  work  was  almost  out  of  the  question. 
Turning  to  me  one  morning,  he  asked:  'Who  is  your  favorite  poet?' 
Fortunately,  I  was  saved  from  answering,  as  he  went  on  to  say,  'Of 
course,  we  must  all  except  Shakespeare  and  Burns.'  Taking  up 
Burns,  he  spoke  of  him  as  almost  as  great  in  some  qualities  as  Shakes- 
peare. 

"  Mr.  Sanborn  was  frequently  with  us  while  we  were  at  work,  and 
he  knew  well  the  subjects  that  would  interest  Emerson.  Mr.  Alcott 
would  sometimes  join  us,  and  these  rare  morning  talks  became  such 
a  delight  to  me  that  I  seemed  to  work  without  effort  and  almost 
without  consciousness.  Just  at  this  time  Dr.  Jones,  author  of 
'Glimpses  of  Thoreau,'  had  arrived  in  Concord  for  a  visit,  and  a 
number  of  friends  were  invited  one  morning  to  Mr.  Sanborn's  to  hear 
Dr.  Jones  take  up  again  the  discussion  of  Plato,  which  he  had  touched 
upon  at  a  previous  gathering.  At  the  end  of  his  talk  he  turned  to 
Emerson  and  asked  if  he  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  In 
very  broken  sentences  Emerson  replied  that  he  no  longer  had  thoughts 
upon  these  subjects,  and  Mrs. Emerson  hastened  to  add,  'You  mean 
to  say  that  you  no  longer  allow  yourself  to  express  your  ideas  in 
public,'  and  Emerson  pathetically  answered,  'Yes,  that  is  what  I 
meant  to  say.' 

"One  day  Mrs.  Emerson  gave  a  tea,  at  which  I  imagine  all  the 
best  friends  in  Concord  were  present.  It  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
conversazione.  Before  the  guests  had  left  the  dining  room  I  went 
upon  some  errand  to  the  study.     There  I  found  Emerson  alone, 
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deeply  absorbed  in  some  papers.  He  had  slipped  away  from  the 
company  unobserved,  hoping  to  accomplish  a  little  work  before  the 
evening.  As  I  went  into  the  room,  he  said  to  me,  'You  must  get 
through  this  work  as  quickly  as  possible  (meaning  my  portrait  of 
him),  for  I  am  very  old  and  I  have  but  a  little  longer  time  to  live  and 
so  much  to  do.'  And  then  he  explained  that  it  was  not  new  work 
he  wished  to  do,  but  the  arrangement  of  all  the  work  of  past  years. 

'*At  first  it  seemed  strange  to  me  to  hear  Carlyle  spoken  of  in 
this  home  almost  in  terms  of  comradeship.  Emerson  told  rne  that 
he  had  corresponded  with  Carlyle  for  forty  years,  1  believe  it  was. 
In  speaking  of  his  own  works,  Emerson  said,  '  I  have  always  been 
a  great  writer.  I  have  written  all  of  these  books,'  indicating  some 
shelves  under  one  of  his  study  windows — closely  packed  note  books. 
•And  now,'  he  added,  sadly,  'I  shall  write  no  more.' 

"The  portrait  finished,  I  left  Concord,"  Mr.  Eaton  says,  "en- 
chanted with  the  sloping  hills,  the  broad  valleys,  the  sweet  meadows, 
Walden  Pond  and  its  road  and  the  fragrant  woods,  the  walk  by  the 
Old  Manse  down  to  the  battleground  and  on  to  the  river;  the  cattle 
on  the  river  banks  and  the  naked  little  boys  in  swimming,  and  the 
river,  the  most  quiet,  the  most  peaceful,  the  most  inv-iting  of  all 


rivers." 


SOON  after  this  Mr.  Eaton  was  given  an  order  for  portraits  of 
the  other  significant  New  England  poets— Bryant,  Whittier, 
Longfellow  and  Holmes  (Lowell  was  then  in  Europe).  From 
]Mr.  Eaton's  notes  it  can  readily  be  understood  that,  after  Emerson, 
the  man  whom  he  enjoyed  most  was  the  genial  and  sympathetic 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mr.  Eaton  went  to  Boston  on  Christmas 
night  to  see  Dr.  Holmes,  and  called  on  him  the  next  morning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notes:  "His  cordial  manner  removed  at  once  all  feeling 
of  my  being  a  stranger,  and  his  bright  face  and  his  clear  gray-blue 
eyes  shining  with  tenderness  were  irresistible,  filling  me  with  delight. 
For  a  work  room  we  fixed  upon  his  study  with  the  windows  looking 
out  on  the  Charles  River.  It  was  a  delightful  room,  and  at  that 
season  of  the  year  the  ice  in  great  blocks  was  floating  with  the  tide, 
with  seagulls  hovering  about.  Work  was  kept  up  every  day,  some- 
times in  both  morning  and  afternoon.  For  this  sitter  I  needed  no  one 
to  help  me  or  to  relieve  me  from  the  weight  of  conversation.  Dr. 
Holmes  did  not  need  entertaining  He  talked  delightfully  and  kept 
me  in  the  mood  for  work,  his  face  never  diminishing  in  brightness 
for  a  second.     Our  talks  were  on  literature,  the  arts,  anatomy  in  its 
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external  forms,  people  and  places.  The  pleasure  and  interest  that 
Holmes  could  take  in  other  people's  stories  was  an  entertainment  in 
itself,  and  1  realized  with  him  for  the  first  time  how  many  good  ones 
1  could  tell,  an  inspiration  which  I  fear  lasted  for  that  one  week  only 
and  never  returned. 

"I  was  just  then  fresh  from  the  students'  quarter  in  Paris,  and 
this  revived  the  poet's  memory  of  his  own  life  in  the  Latin  (Quarter. 
A  closet  opening  into  the  study  was  filled  with  varieties  of  boots, 
which  recalled  to  him  a  remark  of  the  elder  Dumas  about  his  son: 
'Alexander  will  never  amount  to  anything;  he  has  nine  pairs  of 
boots  and  keeps  them  all  in  a  row.'  Later  he  remembered  a  saying 
of  the  younger  Dumas  that  'my  father  is  a  Viaby  I  had  when  very 
young.' 

"My  week's  experience  with  Holmes  would  lead  me  to  say  that 
the  charm  of  his  wit  is  that  it  comes  from  a  man  of  seriousness,  and 
the  charm  of  his  seriousness  that  it  comes  from  a  man  of  wit.  During 
my  stay  with  him  he  showed  me  the  models  for  his  improved  stereo- 
scope, the  one  which  finally  came  into  general  use.  lie  seemed  to 
have  no  regret  at  not  having  patented  his  inventions,  which  would 
have  brought  him  a  fortune.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  his 
biography  of  John  Lothrop  Motley  came  out.  In  it  the  author  felt 
that  he  had  a  threefold  difliculty  to  deal  with;  loyalty  to  his  Republi- 
can Party,  loyalty  to  his  President,  General  Grant,  and  justice  to  his 
friend.  I  had  never  asked  anyone  for  an  autograph;  I  had  a  very 
great  desire  to  have  one  of  Holmes'  and  yet  I  could  not  ask  him  for 
it.  But  on  going  away  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  'Life  of  Motley' 
with  a  full  inscription  upon  the  flyleaf,  and  also  a  photograph  of  the 
portrait  of  Dorotny  Quincy.  carrying  an  autograph.  I  thus  left  rich 
in  souvenirs  as  well  as  in  memories.  In  all  the  ground  we  covered 
during  this  week  of  diversified  talk.  Dr.  Holmes  never  repeated 
a  story  or  a  remark,  and  what  is  still  more  exceptional,  gave  no  sign 
of  fatigue  at  the  long  sittings,  and  when  I  left  him  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  I  was  actually  taking  away  something  of  the  man  himself 
in  my  drawing." 

AT  THE  time  Mr.  Eaton  called  upon  William  Cullen  Brjant,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  poet  was  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  the  last  of  his  life.  "My  most  vivid 
memory  of  him,"  Mr.  Eaton  says,  "was  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Bryant  came  toward  me  from  the 
back  parlor,  rather  tall,  gaunt  and  high  shouldered,  his  whole  figure 
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seeming  somewhat  detached  from  his  white  bushy  beard.  His  man- 
ner was  marked  by  great  quietness.  He  consented  readily  to  Mr. 
Gilder's  request  for  sittings.  I  offered  to  work  at  his  house,  but  he 
showed  a  preference  for  my  studio,  which  necessitated  his  climbing 
four  flights  of  stairs,  but  this  did  not  seem  an  objection  to  him  and 
our  appointments  were  made  at  once.  In  my  studio,  Bryant's  head 
came  out  against  the  background  with  wonderful  picturesqueness. 
I  had  never  had  such  a  model.  It  would  have  been  a  dehght  to  have 
made  some  studies  of  him  in  oil  with  all  the  strong  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  but  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  sittings.  Mr.  Bryant 
usually  came  at  nine  in  the  morning,  always  on  the  minute,  and  I 
found  that  he  walked  all  the  way  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Once 
he  disappointed  me,  and  I  called  later  to  find  him  inconsolable  at 
ha\nng  forgotten  his  appointment.  He  had  reached  that  period 
of  old  age  when  the  soul  is  preoccupied  with  its  own  reveries,  when 
people  and  things  of  the  hour  make  but  a  slight  impression.  One 
day  he  repeated  some  poetry  to  me  in  a  deep,  sonorous  voice.  He 
seemed  very  old,  not  eighty-four,  but  a  hundred  or  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, and  I  felt  myself  as  much  of  a  stranger  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  sittings  as  I  had  on  our  first  meeting.  ' 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  engagements  Mr.  Eaton  was  unable 
to  go  on  with  the  portraits  of  the  other  pK)ets  until  late  in  June  of 
the  following  summer.  Of  iNIr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Eaton  writes  m 
his  notes:  "I  found  him  in  his  house  in  Cambridge,  on  the  morning 
of  my  arrival  in  Boston.  He  had  already  received  a  letter  in  regard 
to  my  coming  from  his  brother  and  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lon^ellow.  1  was  at  once  struck  by  a  way  Longfellow  had  of  look- 
ing at  one  in  the  pauses  of  conversation  with  great  intentness,  almost 
staring,  his  eyes  brilliant  as  if  he  were  looking  you  through,  and  it  was 
this  look  that  I  tried  to  get  into  the  portrait.  Longfellow  was  at  this 
time  over  seventy,  and  recently  had  had  a  severe  illness;  but  to  me 
he  seemed  wonderfully  youthful  and  active,  his  mind  always  alert 
and  his  speech  ready.  His  head  gave  the  impression  of  age,  but 
his  eyes  were  those  of  youth  and  his  conversation  was  full  of  quaint 
remarks  and  quotations.  An  English  lord  had  just  visited  Cam- 
bridge; Longfellow  spoke  of  his  interest  in  the  fine  arts  but  I  com- 
plained of  the  unfortunate  art  Lord  D.  had  patronized  in  the  market, 
to  which  Longfellow  replied:  'He  is  perhaps  like  a  certain  other 
celebrity  who  was  said  to  have  a  great  deal  of  taste,  but  that,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  all  bad.'  I  could  never  think  of  Longfellow  as  an  old 
man.     His  years  of  life  and  experience  seemed  unreal  and  a  mystery 
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to  me.  Our  talks  were  generally  during  the  rests  from  work  or 
before  and  after  sittings,  when  Longfellow  would  take  me  about  the 
house  showing  me  objects  of  interest,  works  of  art,  and  talking  freely 
about  poetry,  poets  and  translations.  Everything  was  a  subject 
of  reminiscence  to  him  of  other  times  and  other  countries.  A  picture 
of  Robert  Buchanan  occasioned  the  remark  that  he  was  a  much 
better  painter  than  poet  (and  I  had  always  heard  from  artists  who 
had  known  Buchanan  that  he  was  a  much  better  poet  than  painter). 

"The  day  of  my  last  sitting  was  very  warm,  and  that  I  might 
have  a  little  more  time  Longfellow  allowed  me  to  continue  at  work 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  day  a  violent  storm  broke  over  us. 
It  was  too  dark  for  work,  and  Longfellow  went  about  the  house  to 
look  after  the  windows,  while  I  went  out  on  the  veranda,  where  I 
was,  sheltered  from  the  rain  but  could  enjoy  the  storm,  ^\^len  the 
sky  grew  lighter,  I  found  Longfellow  in  the  library  in  his  chair.  His 
manner  was  very  quiet,  and  presently  in  a  deep,  subdued  voice  he 
said,  'I  believe  I  like  nothing  that  is  violent.' 

"The  finishing  of  my  portrait  of  Longfellow  was  hurried,"  com- 
plains Mr.  Eaton.  "I  have  often  regretted  that  I  could  not  follow 
him,  to  Portland,  for  my  whole  summer  should  have  been  given  to 
this  work,  rather  than  three  weeks. 

n  I  >ROM  Cambridge  I  immediately  went  on  to  Danville — the 
1^  new  name  for  Salem  Village — a  walk  of  over  a  mile  or  so 
through  country  roads  with  stone  fences  and  apple  orchards 
brought  me  to  a  highly  cultivated  estate  with  well-kept  lawns  and 
trees  of  many  countries.  Oak  Knoll  was  the  name  of  the  place,  owned 
by  ladies,  cousins  of  Whittier,  with  whom  he  lived  and  who  cared 
for  him  and  humored  him  like  a  spoiled  child.  (They  once  told  me  of 
the  difficulty  they  had  in  making  him  attend  his  seventieth  birthday 
dinner  given  by  his  Boston  friends,  how  they  had  actually  to  dress  him, 
force  him  into  the  carriage  and  finally  to  shove  him  onto  the  train.) 
Whittier  received  me  very  kindly,  but  at  first  seemed  unwilling  to 
give  me  the  sittings.  He  brought  out  a  recent  photograph  which  he 
showed  me  with  much  satisfaction.  It  was  one  of  those  hard  re- 
touched things,  hardly  recognizable.  Handing  it  to  me,  he  said, 
'There,  now,  why  can't  you  do  your  portrait  from  this?'  I  felt  very 
much  like  acceptmg  this  as  a  refusal  and  going  away,  but  I  persisted 
and  soon  things  were  arranged. 

"  I  never  found  in  Whittier  that  ruggedness  which  I  had  imagined, 
but  I  soon  grew  to  like  him  very  much.     I  worked  every  day,  and 
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Whittier  was  a  good  sitter,  but  I  was  afraid  of  tiring  him  and  I  think 
we  spent  more  time  out  on  the  lawn  than  inside  at  work.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Francis  Lathrop,  who  was  doing  some  landscapes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, often  joined  us,  and  we  were  a  merry  company  under  the 
trees  of  the  old  estate.  Whittier  was  a  great  novel  reader,  it  would 
seem,  and  much  admired  the  works  of  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
He  was  delighted  when  he  found  that  my  artist  friend  was  a  brother 
of  the  author.  During  these  talks  he  was  light  and  joyous,  and  it 
was  a  charming  experience  and  memory  to  have  lounged  through 
a  hot  summer  out  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  verdure  with 
sympathetic  companions  and  a  man  of  so  great  interest  and  so  full 
of  memories,  who  seemed  to  have  no  cares  or  preoccupations,  ap- 
parently desiring  nothing  but  to  sit  in  the  shade  on  the  grass,  talking 
of  writers  and  artists,  and  telling  of  the  happenings  of  his  past  life. 
He  was  much  pleased  when  he  found  that  I  knew  some  of  his  poetry 
by  heart.  Of  his  poem,  'Maud  INIuller,'  he  told  me  that  he  was 
once  driving  along  a  country  road  with  his  sister  when  they  came 
upon  a  pretty  girl  raking  hay.  They  stopped  and  spoke  to  her,  and 
while  standing  before  them  the  girl  very  shyly  raked  a  little  hay  over 
her  bare  feet,  and  I  told  the  poet  that  I  thought  his  appreciation  of 
the  act  quite  as  delightful  as  the  poem.  One  day,  while  Whittier 
was  making  fun  of  certain  ladies'  difficulties  with  their  bonnets, 
one  of  them  said  to  him:  'A  man  who  has  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
to  get  his  coats  cut  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  little  worry  about  a 
woman's  bonnet.' 

"Whittier  spoke  with  great  praise  of  all  his  important  contem- 
poraries, but  particularly  of  Holmes.  'Why,'  he  would  say,  '  Holmes 
is  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of  us  all.'  And  so  Oak  Knoll  and  its 
pleasant  inhabitants  will  always  remain  with  me  a  fond  memory." 

This  group  of  portraits  by  Mr.  Eaton  was  engraved  by  Timothy 
Cole,  and  appeared  as  full-page  illustrations  in  The  Century  Magazine. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  they  were  never  exhibited  as  a 
whole,  but  they  were  the  personal  property  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  then 
owned  the  magazine,  and  after  his  death  they  were  boxed  up  and 
sent  to  his  son,  living  in  the  West  on  a  prairie  ranch,  so  that  with  all 
their  wealth  of  memories  and  of  delightful  comradeship  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  artists  and  art  lovers,  except  for  the  few 
who  remember  their  reproduction  in  the  magazine  for  which  they 
were  made. 
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THE  YOUNGER  AMERICAN  PAINTERS:  ARE 
THEY  CREATING  A  NATIONAL  ART?  BY 
GILES  EDGERTON 

IN  AMERICA  we  have  already  produced  our  own  type 
of  men  inevitable  from  a  civilization  crude,  brilliant, 
selfish,  kind,  self-conscious,  amiable,  born  out  of 
physical  conditions  of  a  country  of  boundless  wealth 
and  boundless  space,  without  traditions.  Having 
evolved  a  type  to  suit  the  land,  we  have  set  ourselves  to 
the  development  of  a  machinery  requisite  to  meet  an 
electric  state  of  change  in  products  and  methods  of  production;  we 
have  created  departures  in  agricultural  enterprise;  we  have  been 
fearless  in  revolutionizing  educational  processes;  we  have  commenced 
to  tell  the  truth  in  our  architecture,  to  build  shops  and  houses  suited 
to  our  climate,  our  business  and  our  home  ideals;  we  have  evolved 
a  type  of  beauty  that  is  born  out  of  our  owti  blue  skies  and  mountain 
tops  and  wild  winds;  we  have  recreated  athletics  for  our  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  prize  cups  of  many  nations  are  in  our  club  houses; 
Paris  may  no  longer  set  our  fashions ;  we  think  for  ourselves  along  all 
these  lines  of  national  development. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  art,  only  the  exceptional 
man  or  woman  among  us  thinks  at  all.  This  is  true  even  among 
our  artists.  In  painting,  sculpture  and  music  the  blight  of  imitation 
is  still  upon  us.  We  are  afraid,  most  of  us,  to  think  the  truth  or 
recognize  the  truth.  Through  and  through  we  are  disingenuous  in 
our  art;  we  disguise  our  race  and  our  personality;  we  are  proud  to 
copy  a  Corot  tree  or  a  Velasquez  complexion,  although  neither  the 
tree  nor  the  complexion  expresses  anything  we  have  ever  remotely 
thought  or  experienced,  or  that  ever  will  have  the  slightest  relation 
to  our  own  way  of  thinking  or  living.  If  regarded  as  anything  beyond 
a  process  of  acquiring  technical  skill  this  method  of  mimicry  suggests 
a  quality  of  cheerful  mental  slavery  about  as  important  to  a  nation's 
art  development  as  the  making  of  a  tidy  frock  from  a  ten-cent  pattern. 
But  fortunately  for  the  future  of  art  conditions  in  this  country, 
there  has  grown  up  among  us  a  few  artists  who  value  the  conviction 
that  America  has  the  same  art  prerogative  as  all  other  lands,  primitive 
or  civilized ;  namely,  that  her  art  should  be  her  own,  achieved  through 
the  fulness  or  the  meagerness  of  her  own  progress  or  failure,  as  in- 
evitably related  to  her  owti  conditions  as  an  individual  perfume  is 
to  its  flower.  The  importance  to  a  nation  of  this  point  of  view  is  not 
easily   measured;  it   is    the   difference   between    mdigenous   growth 
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and  exotic  graft.  A  man  must  paint  best  what  he  feels  and  knows 
and  understands  best,  and  if  he  paints  the  hfe  that  he  thrills  in  answer 
to,  he  puts  upon  canvas  conditions  that  have  developed  him  into  the 
racial  type  he  is,  and  in  the  doing  he  expresses  his  own  point  of  view 
about  the  conditions.  He  has  become  as  inevitably  a  definite  part 
of  the  growth  of  his  country  as  its  fruits  and  flowers,  its  system  of 
government,  its  dwelling  houses.  No  country  can  afford  an  expres- 
sion in  art,  however  clever  or  brilliant,  that  is  purely  artificial,  super- 
ficial, unemotional,  pedantic.  The  art  that  is  worth  recognizing  as  a 
f)hase  of  national  life  is  as  insular  as  the  type  of  the  people,  as  the 
anguage,  as  the  ways  of  life;  it  shows  equally  the  conditions  of  city 
and  country. 

Here  in  America  such  art  must  present  from  time  to  time  a  hill- 
side green  in  misty  spring;  a  lumberman  working  in  russet  woods; 
a  farmhouse  mossy,  empty  and  still,  with  a  fading  garden;  a  road- 
way leading  to  a  mysterious  hilltop;  men  at  work  in  the  mines,  reck- 
less and  frightened ;  ragged  children  romping  on  city  squares,  tawdry 
women  singing  to  leering  men  in  East  Side  cafes;  city  streets  in 
snow  and  sleet  at  night;  saturnine  lines  of  cars  rushing  through  dusk 
and  shadow  overhead;  a  cheerful  apple  woman  in  ragged  clothes;  a 
beggar  pleading  for  alms,  with  one  hand  open  to  receive  and  the  other 
clenched  to  strike;  pretty  women  in  Easter  flower  markets;  men 
standing  hopeless  and  sinister  in  the  bread  line  on  a  rainy  midnight; 
girls  with  haughty  eyes  and  fluttering  laces,  motoring  away  to  music 
and  dances; — beauty  very  proud  and  very  unheeding  and  some- 
times cruel,  if  the  artist  sees  it  so;  but  still  more  often  the  humble 
folk  and  the  vulgar  folk,  all  finding  their  rightful  place  on  the  canvas 
that  is  to  stand  as  a  permanent  expression  of  how  the  life  of  this 
period  seemed  to  men  of  imagination  and  interesting  individuality. 
Whatever  sings  among  us  or  struggles  or  laughs  or  fights,  whatever 
strikes  a  note  of  ecstasy  or  sinks  back  into  bleak  backgrounds,  what- 
ever shows  joy  and  beauty  or  shuddering  depths  of  pain  or  ignominy, 
all  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  present-day  human  existence,  these  are 
the  subjects  and  inspirations  for  the  men  who  contend  that  while 
no  true  art  can  be  historical,  all  great  art  must  be  history. 

By  these  men,  tradition  and  influence  are  relegated  to  their  proper 
sphere,  as  important  phases  of  culture,  but  never  allowed  to  parade 
as  an  understudy  to  inspiration.  There  are  no  great  varieties  of 
theories  among  these  men,  rather  one  very  manifest  and  definite 
purpose,  to  paint  truth  and  to  paint  it  with  strength  and  fearlessness 
and  individuality — for  one  artist  differs  from  another  not  so  much 
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in  what  lie  sees  as  in  how  he  sees  it,  and  his  right  to  recognition  must 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  presents  what  he  sees  through 
the  channel  of  his  own  cultivated  individuality — all  of  which  you 
are  quite  right  in  thinking  will  never  lead  very  directly  to  that  goal 
of  popular  achievement,  the  matinee  idol  of  art.  These  men  who 
have  found  a  hemisphere  big  enough  to  furnish  them  inspiration  have 
relinquished  the  hope  of  a  bright  popular  reward  for  artistic  effort. 

THE  work  of  the  best  of  these  artists  is  occasionally  seen  at  the 
Academy — not  often;  sometimes  in  individual  exhibits,  to 
receive  the  heartiest  recognition  from  the  understanding,  but 
seldom  brought  together  en  mdsse  for  those  who  would  most  appre- 
ciate it  and  enjoy  such  a  showing  of  their  work.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  an  exliibition  will  be  held  February  third,  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery  in  New  York.  Only  eight  of  the  men  exliibit, 
but  they  are  artists  whose  work  is  representative  of  the  best  tliat 
America  has  yet  achieved  in  painting.  Their  work  shows  the  widest 
range  of  interest  in  subject  and  inspiration,  that  rare  technique  which 
is  not  a  personal  idiosyncrasy  but  a  development  of  art  that  expresses 
varying  inspiration,  and  also  that  simplicity  which  one  has  grown 
to  look  for  among  the  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  put  into  their  work 
the  big,  vital,  simple  conditions  and  experiences  of  life. 

What  these  men  have  had  to  fight  against  will  be  best  understood 
by  presenting  a  point  of  view  that  is  almost  universal  in  relation  to 
American  art.  Less  than  a  year  ago  a  professional  Englishwoman 
of  culture  and  wide  interest  in  life  was  heard  to  say,  seriously:  "It 
is  really  most  extraordinary  why  you  Americans  fuss  so  about  an 
art  of  your  own.  Does  it  matter  at  all  whether  your  artists  paint 
always'in  Holland  or  France  or  England.'  If  our  art  is  so  really 
finer  than  yours,  why  isn't  it  better  for  your  men  to  copy  our  subjects 
and  technique  than  to  do  something  quite  poor  at  home.'" 

When  it  was  suggested  to  her  that  France  had  not  accomplished 
much  during  her  pathetic  classic  revival  under  David,  and  that 
England  was  still  suffering  from  the  blight  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  in 
spite  of  the  honest  purpose  and  delightful  personality  of  most  of  those 
charming  and  gracious  men  known  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  that 
history  had  over  and  over  again  proved  that  the  splendor  of  art  in 
each  nation  was  achieved  at  the  time  when  the  expression  was  most 
frankly  prcvincial,  in  at  least  one  sense  of  that  word,  the  English  lady 
only  made  answer:  "But  have  you  really  seen  the  paintings  of  the 
Pip-Raphaelites  ?     Why.  London  gives  up  whole  galleries  to  them." 
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And  what  use  to  have  said  to  her  that  art  cannot  flourish  on  husks, 
that  mere  clever  imitation  is  but  a  pleasant  pastime  to  an  unthinking 
mind,  that  art  must  be  great  or  small,  according  as  a  nation  is  great 
or  small,  that  the  Navajo  weaving  the  life  of  his  people  into  his  bril- 
liant blanket  is  as  genuine  an  artist  (just  primitive  instead  of  com- 
plex) as  Millet  putting  the  life  of  his  people  on  canvas  or  Glackens 
painting  a  whirl  of  East  Side  children  on  Washington  Sqrare  or 
Henri  showing  a  laughing  child  so  painted  that  the  smile  seems  bom 
out  of  a  merry  heart — of  what  use? 

AND  yet,  once  away  from  the  uncomprehending  lorgnette  of ^ the 
British  lady,  the  old  perplexity  inevitably  returns.  Either 
America  may  have  an  art  of  her  own,  as  the  eight  young  men 
at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  believe,  or  she  may  copy  Bume- Jones  ladies 
and  Secessionist  landscapes.  If  this  high  privilege  of  all  nations 
back  through  Greece  to  Assyria  and  zigzagging  down  to  the  cave 
dwellers  is  to  be  granted  to  us,  then  our  one  nope  is  in  a  home-grown 
art,  out  of  our  own  soil,  as  much  as  our  own  brand  of  maidens  and 
roses  are.  As  an  encouragement  to  our  artists  who  associate  art 
only  with  the  Seine,  or  the  Isar  or  the  Thames  or  the  fjords,  we  offer 
them  an  endless  variety  of  inspiration  at  home, — the  sweet  serenity 
of  New  England  as  Try  on  paints  it;  the  very  last  height  of  Nature's 
elusive  wonder,  as  Twachtman  felt  it  where  ocean  and  meadows 
meet  out  on  the  Connecticut  shore;  vivid  East  Side  life  in  New 
York  as  George  Luks  splashes  it  on  canvas,  beauty  that  glows  out 
of  shadows,  as  all  beauty  in  the  East  Side  must;  the  tragedy  and  the 
unquiet  of  the  plains,  where  a  race  of  noble  people  are  vanishing 
into  history,  as  Remington  and  Borglum  know  the  story;  the  canon 
and  the  desert  with  their  purple  mists  and  golden  sands.  And  Pren- 
dergast  will  give  them  a  lesson  on  painting  children  out  of  doors 
with  such  beauty  and  atmosphere,  with  such  gaiety,  with  such  rela- 
tion of  sunlight  to  laughter,  that  they  will  recognize  him  as  a  teacher 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Sloan  will  show  them  a  phase 
of  sordid  existence  painted  with  that  sort  of  fine  art  which  Rem- 
brandt knew  long  years  ago.  They  will  wonder  at  first  at  Davies' 
pictures,  but  if  they  study  them  and  get  to  know  them  they  will  by 
and  by  feel  the  color  in  them  as  though  it  were  a  chime  of  bells,  and 
if  they  continue  to  wonder  they  will  also  ere  long  understand.  Law- 
son  will  teach  them  again  that  they  can't  escape  beauty  anywhere, 
that  it  is  just  thinking  straight  and  seeing  clear  and  using  a  brush 
that  tells  your  own  story.     He  will  show  them  all  the  roar  and  the 
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confusion  and  the  blare  and  the  somberness  that  a  great  city  holds, 
and  he  likes  doing  it  much  better  than  sketching  an  Italian  landscape 
or  a  French  cottage  in  the  Provence.  Not  one  of  these  eight  men 
who  exhibit  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  this  month  complain  of  lack  of 
subjects  in  America;  the  whole  continent,  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  is  posing  for  them. 

If  they  will  talk  about  their  work  at  all,  any  one  of  them  will  tell 
you  that  just  now  there  is  no  civilization  in  the  world  comparable 
m  interest  to  ours;  none  so  meteoric,  so  voluble,  so  turbulent,  so 
unexpected,  so  instinct  with  life,  so  swift  of  change,  so  full  of  riotous 
contrast  in  light  or  shade.  We  have  vivacity  and  bleakness,  subtle 
reserve  and  brutal  frankness,  gorgeous  color  and  pathetic  dreariness. 
We  are  magnetic  through  our  great  surging  of  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  We  have  grown  humorous  balancing  our  greatness  against 
our  defects.  We  are  enthusiastic  and  fickle,  and  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  understand  our  power,  our  beauty  and  our  blunders  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  regard  ourselves  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  as  of  revenue  only. 

BUT   in  so  representing  the   need  of  an  art  for  ourselves,  there 
is  perhaps  danger  of  a  slight  misunderstanding;  for  instance, 
that  we  are  suggesting  that  American  art  should  be  patriotic  (!), 
limited  to  American  subjects  only,  our  artists  forbidden  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  Paris  or  Munich,  to  paint  a  pretty  Dutch  girl,  or  sketch 
the  Bay  of  Naples  in  twilight.     And  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Henri 
(one  of  the  eight  exhibitors),  "although  our  artists  must  be  individ- 
ual, they  must   also  be  students,  men   who  think  a  great  deal  about 
life,  who  read,  study,  men  of  the  widest  possible  attainment,  and 
who  are  constantly  engaged  in  finding  the  special  means  of  expression 
best  suited  to  the  thin^  they  have  to  say."    And  he  contends  also  that 
"always  art  must  deal  with  life,  and  it  becomes  important  as  the 
ideas  of  the  artist  are  significant.     Art  to  every  man  must  be  his 
personal  confession  of  life  as  he  feels  it  and  knows  it.     The  lack  of 
human  quality  in  painting  or  sculpture  means  the  lack  of  that  vital- 
ity which   makes  for  permanence.     Why   is   it,"   Mr.   Henri   asks, 
"  that  the  New  York  public  prefers  the  Horse  Show  with  its  compel- 
Hng  attraction  to  the  average  lecture  or  the  ordinary  Academy  ex- 
hibit ?     It  is  the  human  quality  of  it.     It  is  life  at  a  brilliant,  beauti- 
ful and  intoxicating  moment  instead  of  some  pedantic  point  of  view 
about  unreal  things.     And  so  it  seems  that  the  basis  of  future  Ameri- 
can art  lies  in  our  artists'  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  human 
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quality  all  about  them,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  seeing 
the  truth,  and  then  expressing  it  according  to  their  individual  under- 
standing of  it." 

The  exhibition  of  the  American  artists,  whose  work  is  illustrated 
in  this  magazine,  seems  to  us  to  have  acquired  this  very  quality  which 
Mr.  Henri  considers  essential.  The  men  themselves  boast  no  special 
creed  for  their  work,  they  are  not  a  school.  As  one  of  them  said, 
they  "just  paint  the  way  they  see  things  eveiy  day."  Some  of  the 
paintings  at  this  little  exhibit  were  never  sent  to  the  Academy  and 
some  of  them  have  been  exhibited  in  the  deadly  association  of  popular 
Academic  pictures.  Neither  is  this  little  group  a  secession  from  the 
Academy,  because  Robert  Henri  is  an  Academy  member  and  Glackens 
an  associate.  There  is  no  "master"  among  them  and  no  following 
of  some  one  man's  whimsicality.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is 
impossible  to  work  up  a  picturesque  background  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  just  an  opportunity  given  by  Mr.  Macbeth  to  afford  the  public 
the  chance  of  seeing  grouped  together  a  few  pictures  that  are  among 
the  best  things  this  country  has  to  show.  Nothing  of  great  interest 
to  the  ordinary  dealer  or  buyer,  but  of  vast  importance  to  American 
art,  which,  as  a  rule,  has  nothing  to  do  with  American  art  galleries. 
I  doubt  if  any  of  these  men  would  talk  about  a  "national  art."  Some 
of  them  would  even  smile  if  you  asked  them  about  it.  They  are 
not  consciously  trj'ing  to  create  a  new  art  for  a  country  that  needs 
one;  yet  they  are  every  one  of  them  (and  quite  a  number  of  others 
besides)  doing  the  kind  of  work  that  is  essentially  creative  and  abso- 
lutely typical  of  our  owti  racial  characteristics,  our  social  conditions 
and  our  widely  diversified  country. 

WHEN  the  Academy  from  year  to  year  closes  its  exhibitions 
against  the  work  of  any  of  these  eight  men,  her  excuse  is 
not  that  they  lack  inspiration  or  individuality  or  the  presenta- 
tion of  truth;  the  awful  accusation  is  that  they  are  not  academic. 
And  just  what  does  this  criticism  mean  ?  for  they  draw  well,  exception- 
ally well,  witness  the  execution  of  Glackens  and  Henri.  If  they  are 
not  academic  in  technique,  what  does  Everett  Shinn's  work  stand  for, 
or  Prendergast's  ?  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  academic  in  color, 
there  are  truly  many  who  would  prefer  the  wizardry  of  Davies.  And 
in  just  what  academic  way  should  a  man  paint  human  life,  the  vital 
thrill  of  it,  the  thing  that  makes  for  ecstasy  or  tragedy,  that  creates 
civilization  or  destroys  it.''  Perhaps,  though,  it  is  unacademic  to 
use  a  technique  suited  to  every  varying  subject  and  to  paint  with  the 
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biggest  emotional  quality  that  is  conceivable.  If  so,  then  these 
men  are  unacademic  as  Franz  Hals  was,  and  Velasquez  and  Millet; 
and  unacademic,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
and  the  Royal  Academy, 

And  yet  it  is  to  these  "unacademic"  men  (and  others  of  their 
class),  Childe  Hassam,  Lathrop,  Eugene  Higgins,  etc.,  and  to  the 
sculptors  who  are  working  out  on  our  plains  and  in  the  mountains, 
modeling  in  heroic  marble  and  miniature  bronze  the  restless  prog- 
ress, the  humor,  the  audacity  of  the  people  and  the  times  that  are 
American,  that  America  must  turn  for  all  the  art  that  she  can  truly 
claim  as  her  own,  through  which  she  may  seek  to  prove  her  right 
to  the  immemorial  prerogative  of  all  nations. 
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a  ^  I  ^HINGS  (in  a  picture)  must  not  have  the  appearance  of  being 
I  brought  together  by  chance  or  for  a  purpose,  but  must  have 
a  necessary  and  inevitable  connection.  I  desire  that  the 
creations  which  1  depict  should  have  the  air  of  being  dedicated  to 
their  situation,  so  that  one  could  not  imagine  that  they  would  dream 
of  being  anything  else  than  what  they  are.  A  work  of  art  ought  to 
be  all  one  piece,  and  the  men  and  things  in  it  should  always  be  there 
for  a  reason.  ...  It  were  better  that  things  weakly  said  should 
not  be  said  at  all,  because  in  the  former  case  they  are  only,  as  it  were, 
deflowered  and  spoiled.  .  .  .  Beauty  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  the  things  represented,  as  in  the  need  one  has  had  of  expressing 
them;  and  this  need  it  is  which  creates  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  one  acquits  oneself  of  the  work.  One  may  say  that  everything 
is  beautiful  provided  the  thing  turns  up  in  its  own  proper  time  and 
in  its  own  place;  and  contrariwise,  that  nothing  can  be  beautiful  ar- 
riving inappropriately.  .  .  .  Let  Apollo  he  Apollo,  and  Socrates 
Socrates.  Which  is  the  more  beautiful,  a  straight  tree  or  a  crooked 
tree?  Whichever  is  most  in  place.  This,  then,  is  my  conclusion: 
The  beautiful  is  that  which  is  in  place." 

Jean  Francois  Millet. 
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ENGLAND'S  cliffs  are  white  like  milk, 
But  England's  fields  are  green; 
The  grey  fogs  creep  across  the  moors, 
But   warm  suns  stand   between. 
And  not  so  far  from  London  Town  beyond  the  brimming  street 
A  thousand  little  summer  winds  are  singing  in  the  wheat. 

Red-lipped  poppies  stand  and  burn. 

The  hedges  are  aglow; 

The  daisies  climb  the  windy  hills 

Till  all  grow  white  like  snow. 
And  when  the  slim  pale  moon  slides  up  and  dreamy  night  his  near 
There's  a  whisper  in  the  beaches  for  lonely  hearts  to  hear. 

Poppies  burn  in  Italy 

And  suns  grow  round  and  high; 

The  black  pines  of  Posilipo 

Are  gaunt  upon  the  sky — 
And  yet  I  know  an  English  elm  beside  an  English  lane 
That  calls  me  through  the  twilight  and  the  miles  of  misty  rain. 

Tell  me  why  the  meadow-lands 

Become  so  warm  in  June; 

WTiy  the  tangled  roses  breathe 

So   softly   to   the   moon; 
And  when  the  sunset  bars  come  down  to  pass  the  feet  of  day 
\Miy  the  singing  thrushes  slide  between  the  sprigs  of  May. 

Weary,   we  have   wandered   back — 

And   we  have  traveled  far — 

Above   the  storms  and   over  seas 

Gleamed  ever  one  bright  star — 
O,  England,  when  our  hearts  grow  cold  and  will  no  longer  roam, 
We  see  beyond  your  milk-white  cliffs  the  round  green  fields  of  home. 

Lloyd  Roberts. 
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EVANGELINE'S  TOWN,  WHERE  THE  ACA- 
DIAN LOVERS  MET:  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF 
LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  ROMANCE:  BY 
CAMPBELL  MACLEOD 

|VANGELINE  is  to  the  imaginative  Acadian  or  "Ca- 
jun,"  as  he  is  more  generally  called,  more  than  a 
dream  maiden.  The  people  believe  she  lived  among 
them  many  years  ago  in  the  eden  of  Louisiana,  a  near 
and  dear  relative,  in  honor  of  whom  eight  out  of  ten 
girls  of  today  in  that  section  are  named — and  Gabri- 
els are  quite  as  plentiful  among  the  village  youths. 
The  sad  story  of  this  Acadian  maiden  was  told  about  rude  hearth- 
stones up  and  down  the  Bayou  Teche  long  before  Longfellow  immor- 
talized it  in  his  sympathetic  love  poem.  Indeed,  the  youth  who  told 
the  story,  as  he  had  heard  it  at  home,  to  Longfellow,  is  still  living  in 
St.  Martinville  today.  Edward  Simon,  now  Judge  Simon,  one  of  the 
leading  jurists  of  Louisiana,  was  under  Mr.  Longfellow's  instruction 
at  Harvard,  and  happened  one  day  to  tell  him  some  of  the  tales  that 
have  been  identified  with  the  Teche  country  since  it  was  first  settled 
by  its  different  bands  of  picturesque  adventurers.  Among  these  sto- 
ries, that  of  Evangeline  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  poet 
professor.  From  the  same  source  he  heard  of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  Louisiana  prairie  lands,  the  proper  stage  setting  for  a  legend  that 
offered  to  him  wide  scope  for  his  romantic  genius.  Judge  Simon, 
with  the  characteristic  modesty  of  the  true  Creole,  has  steadily  de- 
clined to  write  the  story  of  this  friendship  with  his  instructor  or  to  give 
himself  any  prominence  as  being  the  true  inspiration  of  "Evangeline." 
The  tale  that  Judge  Simon  told  Longfellow  was  the  one  he  had 
often  heard  from  "Cajun"  lips — the  maiden  in  the  case  being  called 
Emeline  Labiche,  and  her  lover,  Louis  Arceneaux.  After  the  despoil- 
ing of  Grande  Pre,  Emeline  saw  Louis  wounded  and  borne  away  on  a 
strange  ship.  She  herself  drifted  to  Maryland  and  then  later  to  Louis- 
iana, even  as  Longfellow  describes,  looking  for  her  lover.  At  last  she 
met  him  under  an  oak  that  still  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  bayou  near 
St.  Martinville.  Because  of  her  gentleness  and  religious  devotion  she 
had  been  renamed  in  the  meantime  by  her  companions,  "Evan- 
geline," which  means  "God's  little  angel."  They  still  tell,  the  old 
Cajun"  grandes  meres,  how  she  almost  died  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
lover  for  whom  she  had  sought  so  long. 

But  Louis,  the  story  goes,  "manlike,  had  forgotten  to  grieve,"  and 
when  Evangeline  ran  to  him,  calling  him  "beloved,"  his  face  went 
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white  with  anguish  as  he  confessed  his  unworthiness  and  told  her  his 
heart  now  belonged  to  another.  The  shock  unhinged  the  mind  of  the 
maiden,  and  although  she  lived  for  several  years  after  that,  she  always 
fancied  herself  still  a  girl  of  sixteen,  as  she  wandered  up  and  down 
the  banks  of  the  shining  bayou,  plucking  w  ild  flowers  and  talking  to 
herself  of  the  happy  day  when  she  should  find  Louis.  It  was  Judge 
Simon  who  described  to  Longfellow  the  eden  of  Louisiana  so  graph- 
ically that  he  was  enabled  to  sketch  pen  pictures  of  it  with  a  fidelity 
that  makes  it  almost  unbelievable  that  he  had  never  seen  the  Teche, 
nor  known  the  charm  and  mystery  that  brood  over  the  prairie  lands 
of  Louisiana. 

St.  Martinville  today  repays  a  visit,  for  it  is  the  quaintest,  most 
picturesque  of  Louisiana's  bayou  towns,  and,  strangely  enough,  not 
one  view  of  it  has  yet  found  a  place  on  a  souvenir  postal  card.  You 
may  buy  postals  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Atlantic  City  at  the  corner  drug 
store,  but  when  you  ask  if  they  haven't  one  of  the  village  itself  the 
clerk  opens  wide  his  eyes  with  astonishment — the  chances  are  that  he 
is  a  stranger  himself  and  hasn't  yet  been  told  the  lovely  old  town's 
claims  to  distinction. 

THE  sleepy  little  train  reaches  St.  Martinville  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  you  put  foot  forth  on  the  platform  you 
are  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  small  negro  boys  beseeching  in 
execrable  French — for  everybody  in  the  place  speaks  French  and 
only  a  few  English — to  let  them  show  you  the  way  to  the  hotel,  to  let 
them  carry  your  bag,  to  let  them  hold  your  parasol,  to  please  "for 
Gaw'd's  sake  give  them  a  nickel."  Then  it  is  you  begin  to  realize  that 
this  is  Evangeline's  town.  The  hotel  is  called  the  Evangeline  House, 
and  you  are  piloted  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  the  grave  of 
Evangeline  under  one  corner  of  the  church,  and  to  the  Evangeline 
oak,  under  which,  tradition  says,  the  meeting  between  the  sainted 
maiden  and  her  lover  took  place.  This  tree,  by  the  way,  looks  too 
recent  to  be  convincing,  but  the  difficulty  is  explained  by  the  legend 
that  the  original  tree  was  blow^n  down  and  that  this  one  sprang  from 
its  roots.  An  unpatriotic  citizen  last  year  trimmed  all  the  lower 
branches  away  because  it  interfered  with  his  view  of  the  people 
crossing  the  bridge  further  down  the  bayou ! 

The  land  lying  along  this  part  of  the  stream  has  been  bought  by 
the  Evangeline  Literary  Society  for  a  park  which  will  be  called,  of 
course,  the  Evangeline  Park.  At  this  point  the  bayou  is  so  narrow 
that  smokestacks  of  the  steamboats  sometimes  get  tangled  in  over- 
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hanging  trees  and  shrubbery.  Just  up  the  bank  rests  the  Evangeline 
Inn,  now  converted  into  a  convent.  It  is  a  quaint  old  building  and 
within  its  portals  many  distinguished  guests  have  been  entertained 
by  "Madame  Louise,"  the  fame  of  whose  omelettes  and  citron  pre- 
serves has  gone  abroad.  Madame  has  many  grievances  against  the 
writing  profession.  She  almost  weeps  when  she  tells  how  Charles 
Dudley  VVarner  misrepresented  her  hostelry.  "lie  say,  dat  Mr. 
Warner,"  she  wrung  her  plump  hands  twenty  years  after  he  had  said 
it  in  helpless  wrath  at  him,  "zat  we  had  red  calico  curtains  for  doors, 
and  sanded  floors.  Observe  ze  magnificence  of  ze  portal,"  pointing 
to  a  really  handsome  old  entrance,  'and  only  ze  floors  of  ze  kitchen 
bare." 

The  City  Hall  is  a  tiny  building  set  at  the  end  of  a  group  of  typi- 
cal country  stores.  Before  these  is  a  long  rack  at  which  the  shoppers 
always  hitch  their  horses.  The  mansion  of  the  mayor  of  the  village 
quite  eclipses  all  the  other  residences  in  size  and  stateliness.  It  is  just 
opposite  the  first  opera  house  built  in  America.  And  next  to  that  is 
the  original  building  of  the  old  Fort  of  the  Attakapas. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  town  centers  about  the  old  church, 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  under  the  gentle  rule  of  Father 
Jean,  to  whom  a  beautiful  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  churchyard. 
The  priest's  house  sits  dozing  away  the  years  in  a  quiet,  sun-flecked 
garden  nearby.  If  the  hour  is  near  five  in  the  afternoon,  you  will  see 
the  velvet-eyed  Creole  girls  and  the  madonna-faced  matrons  quietly 
taking  their  way  churchward.  And  here,  as  the  worshipers  slip  forth 
in  the  twilight  in  their  pale  pink  and  blue  frocks,  like  so  many  flowers 
of  the  field,  one  realizes  that  it  is  the  old-time  piety,  the  reverence  and 
childish  devotion  untouched  by  modern  unbelief  and  agnosticism. 

The  church  records  preserved  in  the  original  French  and  Spanish 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  embalm  many  a  romance,  many  a  story 
that  if  given  to  the  world  would  be  of  more  interest  even  than  the 
strange,  true  stories  that  have  come  to  light  in  Louisiana.  For  it  was 
in  and  about  St.  Martinville  that  Cable  collected  the  material  for  his 
wonderful  stories  of  Creole  life. 

THE  gentle  priest,  if  he  sees  you  are  a  stranger,  will  leave  his 
booKs  and  join  you,  that  he  may  point  out  Evangeline's  grave. 
The  burying  ground  has  been  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bayou,  but  her  grave  has  been  left  untouched.  Peace  to  her  ashes  if 
she  rests  here,  or  wherever  she  may  rest!  Her  beauty,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  has  added  to  the  poetry  of  the  world — and  done  more. 
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It  has  so  permeated  the  Bayou  Teche  country  that  the  people  have 
embodied  it  in  their  hves.  To  them,  she  is  no  creature  of  a  poet's 
dream,  but  a  true  maiden  of  their  race  immortalized  by  a  nature  of 
rare  fidelity.  Even  the  most  primitive  "Cajuns,"  far  up  the  beautiful 
Vermilion  Bayou,  who  weave  even  as  their  meres  and  grandes  meres 
did  in  Nova  Scotia,  call  the  products  of  their  looms  after  her.  They 
weave  Evangeline  spreads  and  blankets,  Evangeline  cloth  and  Evan- 
geline portieres.  The  Evangeline  colors  have  come  to  be  recognized 
all  over  the  state — pale  blue  and  cream  and  white. 

But  St.  Martinville,  like  fair  Melrose,  to  be  properly  seen  must 
be  viewed  by  white  moonlight.  Then  like  a  veil  of  enchantment  falls 
an  atmosphere  of  old  world  charm — a  fairy-like  glamour  that  even  the 
tinkle  of  the  telephone  downstairs  fails  to  shatter.  Step  forth  from 
your  room  in  the  Evangeline  Hotel  to  the  tiny  balcony  that  overlooks 
the  winding  street.  What  by  day  seemed  commonplace  enough  takes 
on  a  peculiarly  appealing  beauty.  The  old  church  looms  up  in  the 
half  light  of  the  stars  and  moon,  a  structure  dignified,  protecting,  a 
refuge  from  the  world.  In  the  softened  light,  too,  the  features  of 
Father  Jean  gleam  with  special  benevolence.  Under  the  wistful 
beauty  of  the  slim  new  moon  and  the  heavy  fragrance  from  the  old- 
fashioned  rose  garden  below,  the  whole  picture  seems  to  melt  away 
into  a  world  of  unreality. 

Far  down  the  bayou  comes  the  faint  refrain  from  the  village  band, 
practising  rag  time  near  Evangeline's  Oak.  Chattering  groups  of 
girls  go  by,  now  and  then  a  belated  countryman,  hurrying  his  horse 
homeward — and  never  a  word  of  English.  Across  the  way,  in  the 
quaint  old  house  whose  mistress  didn't  understand  when  you  stopped 
to  ask  a  drink  of  water  earlier  in  the  day,  some  one  is  playing  on  an 
old  piano  a  jangling  French  dancing  school  waltz.  Then  a  chorus  of 
childish  voices  join  in  the  refrain,  and  the  group  of  little  ones  dance, 
with  the  effervescent  spirit  of  the  Parisian  infant,  a  ballet  original  and 
suggestive  of  the  days  when  St.  Martinville  was  "Le  Petit  Paris,"  the 
center  of  the  gay  French  Opera  crowd  that  summered  here  and  found 
in  the  aristocratic  and  highly  educated  families  of  the  neighborhood 
most  enthusiastic  patrons  and  subscribers.  And  so  Evangeline's 
town  sinks  to  slumber. 
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CONCERNING  GHOST  BOUQUETS  AND 
THE  THINGS  OF  SHORTENING  DAYS:  BY 
GRACE  E.  WARD 

iN  THE  Kingdom  of  the  Lone  Elm,  nothing  ever  comes 
rudely  or  abruptly.  There  is  always  the  warning, 
"Behold,  I  give  you  a  sign."  A  while  ago,  a  very 
little  while,  it  seems,  there  was  a  single  scarlet  branch 
down  in  the  swamp  land,  an  accident,  a  freak,  we 
termed  it  euphemistically.  Then,  one  day — the  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall.  Red  fireballs  of  foliage 
burned  on  Temple  Hill,  and  even  through  a  drenching  rain,  mock 
sunshine  illumined  the  road,  pouring  down  from  the  pure  gold  leaves 
of  a  double  line  of  maples.  And  now  for  the  last  few  days,  bars  are 
down,  pastures  are  deserted  and  cows  are  browsing  sociably  in  mow- 
ings close  to  houses.  Long  furrows  of  rich  black  loam,  the  fall 
plowing,  stretch  darkly  past  the  pallid  fluttering  pennants  of  the  few 
remaining  corn-shocks.  Something  has  filched  the  emerald  from 
the  fields,  covered  now^  with  the  soft  bloom  of  bleached  grass-blades, 
not  as  yet  monotonously  dry  and  sere. 

We  cross  the  stubble,  almost  treading  before  we  know  it  on  a 
wee  nest  resting  tipsily  on  the  very  ground  itself,  a  slack  abode  hastily 
thrown  together,  already  disintegrating,  and,  of  course,  tenantless. 
We  turn  it  over  gently  with  the  foot,  reflecting  upon  the  shallow 
little  slipshod,  shiftless  thing,  and  pass  it  by.  As  we  look  up  from 
our  meditations  we  are  suddenly  aware  that  there  is  growing  upon 
the  land  an  astonishing  bareness  and  openness.  Stone  walls,  more 
than  ever  manifest,  emphasize  boundary  lines.  Shorn  of  all  its 
drapery  of  vines,  the  watering  trough  seems  to  poke  its  practical 
self  farther  into  the  road  than  usual,  conspicuously  black  and  ugly. 
Houses  jump  out  from  the  landscape  where  earlier  in  the  year  we 
should  hardly  have  suspected  a  habitation.  In  this  clarifying  open- 
ness, distances,  too,  seem  to  have  altered.  There  is  no  path  or  road 
where  we  walk  and  do  not  feel  that  we  are  conspicuous,  that  some- 
body, from  somewhere,  is  looking  at  us. 

We  walk  upon  a  thick  matting  of  fallen  leaves,  leaves  of  every 
design  and  hue,  mottled  and  streaked,  dull  and  ashy,  yellow,  red, 
russet,  wine-colored,  light  scarlet,  tan,  and  cardinal — a  royal  waste 
of  color.  In  the  hollow,  westward,  where  the  last  leaves  have  already 
dropped,  naked  dead-gray  branches  of  the  deciduous  growth  give 
a  smoky  appearance  to  the  valley.  The  mill  pond  is  leaden,  dully 
reflecting  the  lifeless  brown  trees  around  its  edge.     Cardinal  flowers 
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"THE  BIG,  OLD-FASHIOXED  GINGER-JAR  IN  THE 
LIVING  ROOM,  FILLED  WITH  A  MIXTURE  OF 
LAUREL  AND  ALDER-BERRIES,  WILL  MAKE  GLORI- 
OUS A  CERTAIN  CORNER  FOR  MANY  A  WINTER 
DAY,  AND  THE  SAME  CHEERFUL  BERRIES  WITH 
PLUMES  OF  PINE  WILL  MAKE  A  GREETING  BOU- 
QUET   FOR   THE    HALL.'" 


"the   whim    seizes   us   to   gather   a   ghost- 

BOUOUET  AND  IN  A  TRICE  SHADES  OF  THE 
GOLDENRODS,  THE  ASTERS,  THE  HAWK-WEEDS. 
THE  THIMBLE-WEED,  AND  THE  STARRY  LIFE-EVER- 
LASTING   OFFER    THEMSELVES    AS    CANDIDATES." 


GHOST  BOUQUETS 

no  longer  fringe  its  banks  with  tongues  of  fire — it  is  a  vale  of  misery. 
Here  on  the  heights,  leaves  yet  cling  to  partially  denuded  branches; 
no  more  vivid  scarlet  and  gold,  however,  things  have  sobered  down 
to  soft  maroons,  bronze,  ana  tones  of  burnished  copper.  The  chest- 
nuts and  the  oaks  show  no  willingness  to  part  with  their  foliage,  but 
the  leaves  flutter  there  like  little  tough  oits  of  leather  thoroughly 
tanned  by  the  winds  and  frosts.  We  cannot  resist  the  ^loss  of  the 
big  fat  acorns,  and  as  we  pick  them  up,  the  glint  of  a  briglit  little  eye, 
the  frisk  of  a  red  tail,  and  the  swift  hurrying  scratch  of  little  paws'^in 
impetuous  retreat  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree  trunk  assure  us  that  the 
squirrels  too  have  an  eye  to  the  harvest. 

THE  sky  is  clear,  but  for  a  broad  belt  just  above  the  horizon, 
dark  blue  clouds  with  long,  sharp,  straight,  uncompromising 
edges.  The  wind  is  straight  out  of  the  north,  piercing  and 
keen.  There  is  a  sting  in  the  air.  Every  few  seconds,  aUeaf  weighs 
anchor  and  sets  sail  upon  an  adventurous  course  earthward.  You 
can  hear  the  sharp  little  tap — tap — tap- — of  more  leaves  striking  upon 
one  another  in  their  fall.  They  sift  into  every  crack  and  corner' in 
the  rocks,  every  hollow  among  the  gnarled  roots  of  trees. 

The  aging  of  the  year,  even  as  our  own,  brings  a  keener  sense  of 
values.  With  the  depreciation  of  color  values  in  the'  last  few^days, 
outline  values  have  risen  fifty  per  cent.,  so  that  the, craftsmanship 
of  Nature  is  never  more  apparent  than  now,  in  the  architecture  of 
the  trees  and  the  infinite  interlacing  of  twigs  etched  upon  a  blue  sky. 

Here  and  there,  in  a  crotch  of  the  branches,  little  dark  wads  show 
conspicuously  against  the  sky-background,  the  craftsmanship  of 
feathered  architects.  There,  out  of  reach  but  in  plain  sight,  is  the 
dainty  structure  of  a  red-eyed  vireo's  nest,  which  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  had  failed  to  discover  among  the  thick  foliage  ofTthe  nesting 
season.  It  is  pendant  from  a  forked  branch,  firmly  attached  to  a 
twig  on  each  side,  round  and  well  knit,  though  not  firmly,  and  dotted 
on  the  outside  with  trimmings  of  white  plant-dow-n.  • 

From  the  outermost  branches  of  the  next  tree  swings  the  hanging 
nest  of  the  oriole  whose  favorite  perch  for  matins  and  vespers  was 
the  dead  branch  of  the  maple  opposite  the  house. 

No  longer,  of  course,  are  there  any  bird-notes  that  can  be  termed 
songs,  only  sharp-voiced  calls  now  and  then.  Jays  shriek,  scold,  and 
expostulate.  Trie  sharp,  short  "tweet"  of  an  excited  robin  rings 
far  different  from  his  spring  carol.  In  the  corn  stubble,  one  pompous 
crow  struts  up  and  down  delivering  occasional  harsh  gutturals. 
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Not  only  in  the  tall  trees  but  also  in  the  lower  growth  of  shrubbery 
by  the  roadside,  empty  nests  confront  us  in  such  open  and  even  rashly 
improvident  places  that  we  are  humiliated  by  a  sense  of  our  own 
stupidity  in  overlooking  them  heretofore.  To  investigate  the  neat 
little  cup-shaped  home  of  a  redstart  brood,  fastened  to  a  sumac 
bush  ridiculously  near  the  road,  we  cross  the  gutter,  all  innocent  of 
the  commotion  we  are  to  raise.  Instantly  a  cloud  of  flying  plant- 
down  whirls  around  us,  released  from  innumerable  stalks  by 
the  jar  of  our  step  or  contact  with  our  clothing.  Indeed,  we  emerge 
well  covered,  in  veritable  Santa  Claus  trimmings. 

All  along  the  wayside,  shadowy  replicas  of  brilliant  blossoms 
make  a  ghostly  parade  as  of  all  the  departed  spirits  of  summer  flowers. 
Soft,  round  pompons  of  fuzz,  nebulous  whorls  of  down,  fantastic 
fringes  and  dainty  tassels,  are  contrasted  with  the  Van  Dyke  brown 
of  the  small  brittle  alder-cones,  and  the  stiff  formal  steeples  of  the 
hardback,  cinnamon  brown. 

THE   whim  seizes  us    to   gather  a  ghost-bouquet  and  in  a  trice 
shades   of   the  goldenrods,    the   asters,   the   haw^k-weeds,    the 
thimble-weed,  and  the  starry  life-everlasting  offer  themselves 
as  candidates. 

Not  by  any  means,  however,  is  everything  dead  and  colorless. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  house  should  lack  decoration  even  though 
we  cannot  afford  hot-house  flowers.  The  witch-hazel's  leafless  stalks 
are  feathery  with  yellow  bloom.  Pale  blue,  pebbly-coated  bay- 
berries,  thickly  clustered,  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  a  bunch  of  forget- 
me-nots.  The  oval  leaves  of  the  mountain  laurel  are  green  and 
glossy,  and  the  naked  stems  of  the  so-called  black  alder,  really  the 
ilex,  are  ablaze  with  scarlet  berries.  The  big,  old-fashioned  ginger- 
jar  in  the  living  room,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  laurel  and  alder-berries, 
will  make  glorious  a  certain  corner  for  many  a  winter  day,  and  the 
same  cheerful  berries  w'ith  plumes  of  pine  will  make  a  greeting 
bouquet  for  the  hall. 

But  dear,  dear!  Can  we  get  the  berries?  "Water,  water,  every- 
where!" Everywhere  is  the  voice  of  many  waters.  Small  rills  and 
fair-sized  torrents  tumble  along  down  from  the  heights  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  humble  little  stream  that  was  wont  in  summer 
davs  to  creep  modestly  along,  screened  by  rank  alders  except  for  an 
occasional  gap  at  a  ford.  Now,  the  little  brook  is  no  more,  and  the 
whole  meadow  is  one  broad  blue  lake,  as  if  some  giant,  stalking  over, 
had  lost  a  great  sapphire  solitaire  from  his  ring.     But  farther  on, 
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perched  precariously  on  the  last  tuft  of  solid  turf  and  aided  by  the 
crook  of  a  cane-handle,  we  manage  to  acquire  the  gay  branches. 
'I'rue,  we  are  almost  precipitated  into  the  water  at  the  critical  moment 
of  our  angling-,  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle  unpleasantly  close. 

The  cry  of  hounds  comes,  borne  upon  autumn  winds.  Over  the 
knoll,  a  figure  all  in  russet  browns  moves  into  silhouette  against  the 
skyline.  He  brings  the  warmth  of  life,  action,  companionship,  into 
the  landscape.  It  is  the  hunter,  in  loose  baggy  clothes  and  heavy 
boots,  with  sagging  game-bag  and  rifle  at  trail.  He  takes  his  bear- 
ings, sights  the  Lone  Elm,  and  strikes  ott"  into  a  belt  of  pines.  Run, 
little  hare!     Make  off.  Sir  Fox!     There  is  one  on  the  trail. 

We  stroll  into  the  pines  and  hemlocks,  where  the  keen  nip  of  the 
wind  is  softened  and  warm  brown  needles,  just  as  if  in  summer,  send 
out  a  soothing  fragrance.  Feathery  green  sprays  move  in  the  breeze. 
Scraps  of  blue  sky  show  through,  and  we  pace  those  aisles  of  dusky 
light  with  a  peaceful  consciousness  of  being  in  some  sanctuary, 
some  place  of  refuge.     It  might  really  be  July. 

Up  in  that  tall  pine  is  lodged  a  bristly  bunch  of  heterogeneous 
materials.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty  or  even  neatness.  Its 
only  excuse  for  being  is  that  last  spring  Monsieur  the  Crow  reared 
there  a  brood  of  uncouth,  coarse-voiced  brawlers,  and  they  will  be 
among  the  few  braves  that  will  bivouac  in  the  pines  this  winter. 
This  moment,  among  the  green  low-flung  branches  of  young  pines, 
begin  swift,  stealthy  flights  of  dusky  pinions.  From  every  tree  thev 
come,  by  threes,  by  fives,  by  sevens,  and  presently  overhead  sound 
the  fierce  anathemas  and  ribald  jeers  of  a  thousand  crows  indignant 
at  our  presence. 

yS'e  cannot  walk  here  many  times  more  this  season.  It  is  dis- 
heartening to  feel  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  we  pass  this  way,  the 
last  time  we  see  the  mountain  without  a  cap  of  snow. 

We  emerge  into  the  open  a^ain.  The  broad  pink  sun  rests  upon 
the  horizon  line,  diffusing  a  pinkish  purple  glow  through  the  mistv 
haze  fast  rising  in  the  November  afternoon.  Long  smoky  clouds 
streak  the  western  sky,  turning  lurid  crimson  on  the  edges. 

We  give  a  little  shiver,  hug  our  armful  of  woodland  treasures 
closer,  and  scamper  for  the  open  hearth  fire. 

Later,  in  the  midnight  hours,  with  thrilling  blood  we  waken 
suddenly  to  a  strange  weird  call — "Honk — honk — honk!"  There 
they  go — the  wild  geese  in  trailing,  shadowy  flight,  and  in  the  morning 
— the  mountain  is  white. 
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STORY:    BY  LUCRETIA  D.  CLAPP 

AM  THE  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  The  min- 
ister's voice  in  solemnly  rising  inflections  came 
through  the  open  window.  It  was  an  afternoon 
in  early  summer.  Long  pulsating  lines  of  heat 
beat  down  from  a  cloudless  sky  on  the  dusty  road 
and  the  dry  fields.  The  flowers  in  the  small 
square  front  yard  and  the  lilac  bush  by  the  gate 
showed  gray  with  dust.  The  whir  of  locusts  and  the  drowsy  drone 
of  bees  filled  the  sleepy  silence. 

"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  Amelia  Young  sitting 
in  the  front  room  in  her  place  among  the  mourners  looked  about  her 
at  the  assembled  company.  She  sat  very  straight  and  stiff  in  her  plain- 
fitting  black  dress.  The  minister's  voice  in  its  irritating  monotone 
came  to  her  as  from  afar.  \Yith  a  strange  sense  of  detachment  she 
tried  to  bring  herself  to  realize  that  the  still  form  lying  before  her  in 
all  the  insignia  of  death  was  her  father,  and  that  this  was  her  father's 
funeral  sermon;  his  just  due  and  tribute  after  years  of  homely  toil. 
The  room  smelt  damp  and  musty.  The  two  north  windows  had 
been  thrown  open  to  admit  the  light  and  each  object  in  the  room 
took  on  a  startling  familiarity.  There  was  a  marble-topped  table 
between  the  windows.  It  had  a  bead  mat  on  it  and  a  lamp.  There 
was  a  china  card-basket  and  two  books  bound  in  red  and?  blue. 
Amelia  found  herself  trying  to  read  their  titles,  although  she^knew 
them  by  heart.  On  a  shelf  with  a  lambrequin  were  tall  red  and 
white  vases.  They  held  bunches  of  dried  grasses.  There  were  some 
small  shells  on  the  shelf  and  a  string  of  gilded  cones.  Over  on  the 
floor  in  the  corner  was  a  huge  conch  shell.  Amelia  remembered 
the  few  rare  occasions  of  her  childhood  when  the  best  room  had  been 
opened  and  she  had  been  allowed  to  hold  the  shell  to  her  ear.  Even 
now  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  sea.  There  were  some  pictures 
on  the  walls ;  portraits  of  her  mother's  people,  and  one,  a  picture  of 
her  father  as  a  young  man. 

Amelia's  eyes  rested  on  each  of  her  relatives  in  turn.  Aunt 
Maria  and  Uncle  John  and  their  two  children  sat  together  on  the  hair- 
cloth sofa.  They  had  driven  over  that  morning.  Aunt  ^faria  was 
crying  softly.  Uncle  John  shifted  his  feet  now  and  then  uncom- 
fortably, and  with  a  curious  sound  that  made  itself  fearfully  felt  in 
the  somber  silence.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cornfield  to  the 
west  of  the  house.  Men  might  come  and  men  might  go,  hut  the 
question  of  crops  remained  ever  uppermost. 
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Cousin  Delia  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Every  now 
and  then  she  drew  out  her  handkerchief  and  gave  a  furtive  dab  at 
lier  eyes,  but  for  the  most  part  she  busied  herseh'  with  looking  about 
her.  A  gleam  of  sunshine,  quivering  across  the  carpet,  rested  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  marble-topped  table;  it  caught  and  held  a  few  par- 
ticles of  dust  in  its  radiance.  Cousin  Delia  watched  it  until  she  knew 
Amelia  had  seen  her  steady  gaze  and  knew  on  just  what  it  rested. 

Amelia  did  not  cry.  She  sat  very  erect  in  her  straight  chair. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  her  lips  were  drawn  tightly  together.  She 
waa[a  tall,  spare  woman.  She  had  light  blue  eyes  and  her  hair,  of  a 
light  indeterminate  brown,  was  drawn  tightly  back  from  a  broad, 
high  forehead.     She  had  her  father's  plain  features. 

'Old  Mrs.  Younw  in  her  black  dress  and  her  black  cotton  gloves 
sat  next  to  her  daugliter.  She  was  a  little  woman  with  thinly  parted 
gray  hair.  She  cried  continually  until  her  face  was  red  and  swollen, 
bhe  made  no  movement.  Once  she  cried  out  aloud.  Amelia  looked 
sternly  up  at  her.     After  that  she  cried  quietly  into  her  handkerchief. 

The  afternoon  was  very  warm.  The  grass  in  the  front  yard 
seemed  to  shrivel  and  shrink  in  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun.  There 
was  a  round  shell-bordered  bed  of  clove  pinks  and  their  spicy  frag- 
rance floated  in  through  the  windows.  The  yard  sloped  a  httle  down 
to  the  gate.     Just  outside  there  was  a  lon^  row  of  buggies. 

Amelia  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  glancing  mote  of  sunlight. 
Only  once  did  her  glance  rest  on  the  long  black  coffin  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Then  she  seemed  to  see  instead  her  father's  gaunt,  thin 
figure  as  he  lay  in  bed  that  last  day.  His  face  showed  a  yellow  pallor 
against  the  pillows.  Amelia  sat  beside  the  bed  crocheting  some 
coarse  lace.  The  habit  of  work  was  too  strong  upon  her  to  be  laid 
aside  even  in  the  presence  of  death.  Mrs.  Young  sat  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  Her  little  thin  body  shook  in  an  agony  of  sobs  which 
she  tried  in  vain  to  repress.  Some  medicine  bottles  and  a  glass 
covered  over  with  an  envelope  and  a  spoon  stood  on  the  dresser. 
Out  of  doors  the  rays  of  sunlight  lay  long  and  level  across  the  summer 
fields.  Now  and  then  a  bird  shadow  darkened  the  window.  The 
smell  of  the  pinks  was  sweet  and  spicy. 

Ephraim's  eyes  moved  restlessly  back  and  forth  from  his  daughter's 
calm  face  to  his  wife's  quivering  one.  His  long  fingers  plucked  at 
the  coverlet  nervously.  When  he  spoke  the  words  came  with  an 
effort. 

"  The  old  place  '11  hev  to  go,"  he  began,  "  'nless "     He  paused 

a  moment.     "I've  kinder  ben  lettin'  the  payments  slide  a  little,  lately. 
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Didn't  seem  like  there  was  much  use.  I  seen  Andrew  one  day  an' 
he  said  'twas  all  right.  He  said  as  how  it  wouldn't  make  much  dif- 
f'runee  anyway.  I  knowed  right  along  'twould  be  all  right  some 
day  'tween  him  and  'Melia."  A  spasm  of  coughing  seized  the  old 
man.  Amelia,  her  lips  strangely  set,  rose  and  poured  out  some 
medicine.  Mrs.  Young's  sobs  broke  out  afresh.  The  paroxysm 
of  coughing  past,  Ephraim  tried  to  speak  again. 

"You  an    Andrew,"  he    began,  "hed  better,"  the  words  seemed 

torn  from  his  throat,  "you  an'  Andrew 1  allays  knowed  'twould 

be  all  right."  His  voice  trailed  into  silence  as  he  sank  back  on  his 
pillows.  The  room  was  hot  and  still.  Suddenly  a  shudder  passed 
over  the  old  man.  It  was  only  an  instant,  then  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Ephraim  Young  lay  rigid  beneath  the  bedclothes. 

Ephraim  Young  died  serene  in  the  knowledge  that  through 
his  daughter  Amelia  his  failures  and  shortcomings  would  be  set  right. 
The  place  had  belonged  to  his  wife  and  to  her  father  before  her. 
Her  children  had  been  born  and  had  died  there.  Amelia  was  the 
only  one  left  of  a  large  family.  Ephraim  Young  was  a  good  man, 
but  he  lacked  initiative.     The  first  few  years  he  had  managed  the 

f)lace  successfully.  Then  came  a  year  of  failure.  The  one  that  fol- 
owed  was  not  much  better.  Where  another  man  would  have  forced 
a  rich  yield,  Ephraim  succeeded  in  getting  but  a  mere  living;  where 
another  man  would  have  ventured  ahead,  Ephraim  held  back. 

The  place  was  badly  run  down.  Then  Old  Hiram  Vane,  Andrew's 
father,  whose  broad  yielding  acres  touched  those  of  the  Youngs  on  the 
left,  offered  to  take  the  farm.  The  years  went  on,  Ephraim  meeting 
the  payments  as  best  he  could.  Hiram  died  and  the  place  fell  into 
Andrew's  hands.  For  years  Andrew  Vane  had  been  in  love  with 
Amelia  Young.  He  was  a  good-looking  young  man;  mild-mannered, 
with  blue  eyes  and  features  almost  as  delicate  as  a  girl's.  People 
wondered  what  he  could  see  in  Amelia  Young  with  her  plain  features 
and  her  still  plainer  figure.  He  was  considerably  younger  than  she. 
Ephraim  had  carefully  concealed  from  his  wife  and  daughter 
all  knowledge  of  the  affair  of  the  farm.  To  the  younger  woman,  the 
truth  when  it  did  come  had  all  the  force  of  a  double  blow.  Calm  in 
her  pride  but  with  white  lips,  Amelia  had  given  Andrew  Vane  his 
dismissal  one  summer  night  long  ago.  There  were  pale  stars  in  a 
still  paler  sky  and  the  scent  of  the  pinks  in  the  front  yard  was  very 
sweet. 

Today,  as  Amelia  sat  listening  to  the  monotonous  drone  of  the 
minister's  voice,  while  the  sunlight  of  the  June  day  crept  across  the 
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faded  carpet  in  rays  of  burnished  gold,  while  the  fields  and  meadows 
of  her  childhood's  home  rolled  away  from  her  on  either  side  bound 
by  a  low  line  of  softly  shadowed  hills,  something  of  the  simplicity 
and  the  pathos  of  that  faith  in  which  her  father  had  died  content, 
touched  her  heart,  yet  had  no  power  to  pierce  the  shell  of  her  New 
England  pride. 

With  that  forgetfulness  of  all  save  good  which  is  death's  legacy 
to  the  living,  poor  old  Mrs.  Young,  her  little,  bent  body  shaken  with 
grief,  looked  up  every  now  and  then  into  her  daughter's  face.  She 
clung  tightly  to  Amelia's  arm  as  they  passed  out  of  the  house.  In 
the  front  yard  was  a  group  of  men  in  their  Sunday  black  clothes, 
friends  and  neighbors  Amelia  had  known  from  her  childhood.  An- 
drew Vane  was  among  them.  Cousin  Delia,  walking  just  behind, 
looked  sharply  at  Amelia.  The  latter,  though  she  did  not  turn  her 
head,  knew  that  Andrew  Vane  was  looking  at  her.  She  noted  his 
stooped  shoulders  and  the  dust  of  his  unbrushed  Sunday  coat. 

On  their  return  home  from  the  cemetery  Amelia  went  straight 
upstairs  and  took  off  her  black  dress.  Then  she  set  about  gettmg 
supper.  Her  mother  sat  in  the  front  room  with  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Maria  and  Cousin  Delia.  There  was  a  long,  painfully  empty  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Cousin  Delia's  voice  suddenly  clipped 
the  silence.  "Wan't  that  Andrew  Vane  I  see  out  in  the  yard  this 
afternoon  ?  Seems  to  me  he  looked  kind  o'  peaked."  She  leaned 
forward.  She  had  a  small,  thin  face  and  little  piercing  black  eyes. 
"I  allays  had  an  idea  there  was  somethin'  'tween  him  an'  'Melia." 
She  looked  sharply  at  Ann.  Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Amelia 
came  into  the  room. 

After  the  early  supper  Cousin  Delia  and  Aunt  Maria  and  Uncle 
John  started  on  their  long  homeward  drive.  Amelia  and  her  mother 
stood  at  the  gate  and  watched  them  until  they  drove  out  of  sight. 
"^Ihen  they  went  back  into  the  house  and  sat  down  together  in  the 
empty  sitting  room. 

The  day  was  slowly  hushing  into  silence.  The  sun  sank  in  a 
yellow  glory  behind  the  purple  hills.  Across  the  fields  the  shadows 
wheeled  and  lengthened.  A  belated  butterfly,  resting  in  its  flight, 
poised  an  instant  on  the  window  sill,  its  delicate  wings  outspread. 
Over  on  his  own  porch  Andrew  Vane  sat  alone  in  the  dusk  of  the  sum- 
mer night.     The  rings  of  smoke  from  his  pipe  floated  slowly  upward. 

For  a  long  time  Amelia  and  her  mother  sat  together  in  silence  and 
strange  reserve,  until  the  darkness  gathered  and  the  stars  came  out 
one  by  one.     Then  they  went  upstairs  to  bed. 
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The  next  morning  Amelia  rose  at  the  usual  time.  The  very 
relontlessness,  the  utter  inevitableness  of  death  shows  itself  in  the  fact 
that  we  pause  in  our  busy  lives  only  for  an  instant  at  its  threshold 
before  we  take  up  once  more  the  shuttle  and  the  threads  and  begin 
again  where  we  left  off.  Amelia  slept  with  her  mother.  The  old 
woman  watched  her  furtively  from  the  bed,  as  she  dressed  in  the  early 
morning  light.  The  younger  woman's  face  wore  a  look  of  settled 
resolve.  She  finished  dressing  and  went  down  into  the  kitchen  and 
set  about  getting  breakfast. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  cool.  The  dew  lay  heavy  and  each  separate 
blade  of  grass  glittered  in  the  sunlight  like  a  tiny  jeweled  sword. 
There  was  a  sudden  step  on  the  porch,  a  shadow  crossed  the  kitchen 
window  and  the  next  moment  Andrew  Vane  stepped  across  the 
threshold.  He  went  straight  up  to  Amelia.  His  face,  in  spite  of  the 
gray  about  the  temples,  still  retained  something  of  its  boyishness. 
He  "looked  as  he  had  looked  that  night  long  ago  out  under  the  stars. 
He  began  to  speak  hurriedly.  "I  came  to  tell  you,  'Melia,  that  I 
want  you  should  stay  on  in  the  old  house,  jest  the  same,  you  an' 
your  mother.     It  ain't  goin'  to  make  one  mite  o'  diff'runce.     I " 

He  got  no  farther.  Amelia  turned  on  him  almost  fiercely.  The 
dish  she  held  in  her  hands  trembled.  "You  needn't  say  another 
word,  Andrew  Vane.  D'ye  think  I'd  stay  on  in  this  house  when  it 
an'  everything  in  it  belongs  to  you  .'  I  want  nothin'  that  ain't  my  own 
by  rights.  This  place  is  yours  an'  you're  goin'  to  hev  it.  I  guess 
'twon't  take  mother  an'  me  long  to  git  our  tilings  ready.  I  couldn't 
never  pay  up  to  you  ef  I  worked  my  fingers  to  the  bone.  The  place 
is  yours,  Andrew  Vane,  an'  you  can  hev  it." 

Amelia  finished  speaking  and  went  on  with  her  preparations  for 
breakfast.  Andrew  Vane  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment,  then 
he  crossed  the  room  and  went  out  again  into  the  early  morning. 

Amelia  was  mixing  something  in  a  yellow  bowl  when  her  mother 
came  downstairs.  "VSTiat  be  you  doin',  'Melia?"  "I  thought  I'd 
jest  stir  up  some  cake."  The  old  woman  looked  at  her  sharply. 
She  sat  down  to  the  table,  but  ate  scarcely  anything  for  breakfast. 
Afterward  she  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  by  the  kitchen  window.  She 
watched  Amelia  when  she  thought  the  latter  did  not  see  her.  "  What 
be  you  stirrin'  up  the  cake  for,  'Melia.'*" 

"I  thought  mebbe  we'd  better  hev  a  little  in  the  house." 

Old  Mrs.  Young  was  silent  a  few  moments.  Then  she  spoke 
again  timidly,  as  if  afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  "  What  be 
you  goin'  to  do,  'Melia  ?" 
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"  What^am  I  goin'  to  do  ?"  Amelia  turned  and  looked  at  her 
mother.  '^Vell,  1  guess  there  ain't  but  one  thin^  to  do  as  I  kin  see. 
D'ye  s'pose  I'm  gom'  on  Uvin'  in  a  place  thet  don't  belong  to  me  ? 
We're  goin'  away,  you  an'  me.  We're  goin'  off  to  another  town. 
We'll  take  the  money  thet's  in  the  bank.  'Taint  much,  but  I  reckon 
it'll  keep  us  'bout  as  long  there  as  'twill  here.  Then  I'm  goin'  to  do 
some  o'  thet  knitted  lace." 

Amelia  spoke  rapidly.  She  scarcely  paused  to  take  breath.  The 
old  woman  looked  up  at  her  with  a  pitiful  shrinking.  "Oh,  'Melia,  I 
can't  never  go.     I  can't  never  go,  nohow." 

"Now  mother,  there  ain't  no  use  o'  you're  goin'  on  so.  We've 
got  to  go,  an'  we're  a-goin'."  Amelia's  face  was  grim.  She  did  not 
look  at  her  mother. 

"  When  be  we  goin',  'Melia .''" 

"  We're  goin'  jest  as  soon  as  I  kin  git  ready.     Tomorrow,  mebbe." 

"Oh,  'Melia,  I  can't  never  go."  The  old  woman  rocked  back  and 
forth.  The  morning  sunlight  filtered  through  the  kitchen  window 
and  on  the  pots  of  red  geraniums  on  the  sill.  The  far  fields  were 
flooded  with    the  warm  light.       "Ef — ef   you   only  felt  it  to  marry 

Andrew  Vane,  'Melia '  Ann  Young  began,  then  she  fairly  shrank 

before  the  look  in   Amelia's  eyes. 

"Now,  mother,  you  jest  see  here.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  hear  one  word, 
I  don't  want  Andrew  Vane  an'  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  hev  him  neither. 
There  ain't  no  use  o'  you're  sayin'  anythm'  more  'bout  it.  D'ye 
think  I'm  goin'  to  be  beholden  to  any  man  ?" 

The  old  woman  did  not  speak  again.  Amelia  went  about  her 
work  swiftly  and  silently.  She  had  a  man's  strength  in  her  thin  arms 
and  narrow  shoulders.  At  noon  she  set  out  a  lunch  on  the  kitchen 
table.  Mrs.  Young  did  not  eat  anything.  Amelia  drank  her  tea 
and  ate  her  bread  in  silence.  In  the  afternoon  she  gathered  together 
the  few  things  they  were  to  take  with  them.  Her  mother  followed 
her  from  room  to  room.  She  cried  now  and  then  pitifully.  *|"Oh, 
'Melia,  I  can't  never  go.  I  can't  never  go,  nohow.'  She  repeated 
the  words  over  and  over  like  a  little  child.  "Ain't  you  goin'  to  take 
none  o'  the  furniture,  ']\Ielia .'     Ain't  I  goin'  to  hev  my  rockin'  chair  ?" 

"No,  I  ain't." 

"  What's  goin'  to  become  o'  all  them  portraits  in  the  parlor  ? 
Your  father's,  too.  I  can't  go, 'Melia.  I  can't  go.  I  ain't  never  ben 
to  any  other  place."     Her  voice  had  grown  sharply  querulous. 

Amelia  did  not  speak.  She  went  about  her  work  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  known  beforehand  just  what  was  to  be  done.     The 
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fefternoon  was  soft  and  brilliant.  The  birds,  building  their  nests 
in  the  eaves  of  the  old  house,  flew  back  and  forth  with  sharp  twitter- 
ings. Across  the  way  a  man's  figure  moved  back  and  forth  in  the  sun- 
light. It  was  Andrew  Vane  at  work  in  his  fields.  When  the  after- 
noon drew  to  its  close,  their  few  belongings  stood  packed  and  ready. 
Neither  woman  ate  any  supper.  They  sat  together  in  the  sitting 
room  and  watched  the  sunset  linger  on  the  hills.  It  was  still  early 
when  they  went   to  bed. 

Once,  during  the  night,  Amelia,  lying  with  wide-open  eyes,  heard 
her  mother's  voice  in  its  childish  repetition,  "I  can't  never  go.  Oh, 
'Melia,  1  can't  never  go." 

In  the  gray  dawn  the  two  women  arose.  Ann  Young's  old  fingers 
shook  as  she  dressed  herself.  After  breakfast  Amelia  washed  up 
the  dishes  and  packed  them  away  with  the  rest  of  the  things.  Then 
she  put  on  her  hat  and  sat  down  to  wait.  The  gray  mist  lifted  slowly 
from  the  fields.  In  the  front  yard  the  clove  pinks  hung  heavy  with 
dew.     The  color  trembled  on  the  hills. 

Ann  Young  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  by  the  kitchen  window.  She 
had  on  her  best  black  dress  and  bonnet  and  a  little  shawl  pinned 
about  her  shoulders.  She  rocked  back  and  forth  holding  her  cotton 
gloves  tightly  in  one  hand. 

"You'd  better  set  right  here,  'till  I  come  back,  mother."  Amelia 
rose.  "I'm  a-goin'  down  to  see  about  a  wagon.  We'll  go  jest  's 
soon  as  1  git  back.     You'd  better  jest  set  still." 

Amelia  was  gone  longer  than  she  expected.  She  hurried  as  she 
turned  the  corner  of  the  dusty  road  and  came  in  sight  of  the  old  home. 
The  smell  of  the  pinks  reached  her,  sweet  and  pungent  in  the  soft 
morning  air.  She  went  in  at  the  kitchen  door.  The  room  had  the 
strange  stillness  that  the  absence  of  a  human  presence  always  lends. 
The  rocking  chair  beside  the  window  was  empty. 

"Mother."  she  called.  There  was  no  answer.  She  went  on  to 
the  front  parlor.  As  she  opened  the  door  the  damp,  musty  air  struck 
her  as  with  a  chill.  "Mother,"  she  called  again,  sharply.  In/ithe 
silence  her  father's  portrait  and  those  of  her  mother's  family  stared 
down  at  her  from  the  walls.  She  closed  the  door  and  went  on  up- 
stairs. One  by  one  she  went  through  the  empty  rooms.  Then  she 
came  downstairs  again  and  out  into  the  kitchen.  A  wagon  had 
driven  up  to  the  door  and  stopped.  Amelia  went  out  and  told  the 
man  to  drive  on.  She  went  back  and  forth  across  the  yard  calling 
in  a  high  shrill  voice  that  carried  far  across  the  fields.  Andrew 
Vane  hoeing  in  his  garden  paused  a  moment. 
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It  was  almost  an  hour  before  she  went  into  the  house.  The  still- 
ness seemed  to  flaunt  itself  in  her  face.  She  sat  down  in  her  mother's 
chair  beside  the  window.  The  sunlight  quivered  across  the  sill 
and  on  the  pots  of  red  geraniums.  She  had  not  stopped  to  take  off 
her  hat  and  she  still  sat  with  it  on.     Her  tall  figure  was  sharply  erect. 

The  sun  climbed  higher  and  higher.  Long  bars  of  light  lay 
across  the  floor.  The  kitchen  stove  stood  black  and  cold.  At  noon 
Amelia  arose  and  went  out  once  more  into  the  yard.  "Mother, 
mother,"  she  called  over  and  over  again,  and  her  voice  had  in  it  a 
sharp  note  of  pain.  As  she  stood  there  in  the  noontide  hush  Andrew 
Vane  came  across  the  intervening  fields.  He  had  his  hoe  in  his  hand 
and  he  looked  at  Amelia,  inquiringly. 

"It's  mother,"  she  began.  "She's  been  gone  since  early  this 
morning.  I've  been  all  over  the  house  an'  she  ain't  there.  I  don't 
know  of  anywheres  else  she  could  hev  gone  to." 

Andrew  Vane  asked  no  questions.  'You'd  better  go  back  in  the 
house,  'Melia.  I'll  go  over  an'  hitch  up  an'  see  what  I  can  do.  Don't 
you  worry." 

Ameha  stood  watching  him  as  he  went  back  across  lots  to  his 
own  home.  Then  she  turned  and  went  into  the  house.  She  sat  down 
once  more  in  her  mother's  rocking  chair  beside  the  kitchen  window. 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  she  got  up  and  made  herself  a  cup  of 
tea.  She  drank  it  hurriedly  and  took  her  place  again  at  the  window. 
She  sat  on  dully  all  through  the  long  afternoon.  The  air  held  in  it 
a  strange,  exp>ectant  hush.  The  shadows  lay  still  on  the  summer 
fields.  At  sunset  she  went  upstairs.  She  was  gone  some  time  and 
when  she  came  down  again  she  built  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  and 
put  on  the  teakettle. 

The  light  waned  on  the  far  hills.  It  was  just  dusk  when  a  little, 
bent  figure  came  trembling  across  the  yard  and  up  to  the  kitchen  door. 

"Oh,  mother,  where  hev  you  been.'"  Amelia's  voice  was  high 
and  strained. 

Ann  Young  stood  in  the  doorway,  a  pitiful  little  figure.  There 
were  wisps  of  hay  in  her  thin  gray  hair,  and  her  best  black  dress  and 
bonnet  were  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs.  Her  face  was  streaked 
-with  dirt.  "Oh,  'Melia,  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  run  away.  I've^^been 
a-hidin'  up  in  the  barn  loft.  I  got  to  thinkin'  after  you'd  gone  an'  I 
couldn't  stan'  it  no  longer.  Oh,  'Melia,  I  hadn't  never  been  any- 
wheres else  in  my  whole  life.  I've  been  up  there  hidin'  all  day.  I 
heard  you  a-callin'.  I  couldn't  help  it,  'Melia.  But  I've  come  back, 
an'  we  kin  go  now,  can't  we  ?" 
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She  stood  there,  a  Httle  shrinking  figure  in  the  fading  dusk.  AmeUa 
Young  went  up  to  her  and  put  her  hand  on  the  old  woman's  shoulder. 
^'You  come  right  into  the  house,  mother,  an'  take  off  your  things 
an'  set  down  in  thet  chair.  I've  unpacked  all  the  things  an'  put  'em 
back  where  they  b'long.     Now  I'm  a-goin'  to  get  us  some  supper." 

Old  Mrs.   Young  began  to  cry. 

"Now  see  here  mother.  Don't  you  go  to  cryin'.  You'll  feel 
better  after  you've  hed  a  cup  o'  hot  tea."  There  was  a  step  on  the 
porch  and  a  sudden  shadow  fell  across  the  floor  as  Andrew  Vane 
stood  in  the  doorway.  "I'm  goin'  to  make  a  batch  o' warm  biscuits, 
too.  I've  got  the  talkie  all  set,  an'  Andrew,  you'd  better  come  in  an* 
hev  some  supper." 


THE  LAND  WHICH  IS  AFAR  OFF 

WHO  hath  found  a  land  serene, 
Fruited  with  a  mellow  peace, 
Sorrowed  not  for  his  release 
In  some  lovelier  land  unseen  ? 

Who  hath  wrought  in  splendid  art — 
Living  color,  breathing  strings — 
Hath  not  wept  for  nobler  things 
Alien  to  his  aching  heart  ? 

W^ho  hath  known  a  love  so  fair, 
Fairer  love  he  did  not  yearn, 
Prayed  within  his  soul  might  burn 
Flame  more  luminous  and  rare  ? 

Where's  the  land  of  Golden  Rest, 
Where  hath  joy  forgot  grief's  name, 
^Vhere  doth  burn  the  perfect  flame 
God  leaves  smouldering  in  our  breast  ? 

Emery  Pottle. 
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HOW    THE    GOVERNMENT    COULD    AID    IN 
BRINGING    ABOUT  A  MUCH  NEEDED    RE 
FORM  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY:   BY  THE  EDITOR 

"  Tlie  national  government  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  do  all  it  can  by  joining  with  tlie  state  governments  and  irule pend- 
ent associations  of  farmers  to  encourage  the  growth  in  the  open  farming 
country  of  such  institutional  and  social  movements  as  will  meet  the 
demands  of  the  best  type  of  farmers,  both  for  the  improveToerd  of  their 
farms  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  life  itself."  (Extract  from  President 
Roosevelt's  Message  to  Congress.) 

Pi  HE  views  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  that 
part  of  his  message  which  refers  to  farmers  and  wage 
earners  appeals  to  The  Craftsman  with  special 
force  because  it  touches  upon  the  beginnings  of  a 
reform  which  we  have  persistently  advocated  ever 
since  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  President, 
of  course,  refers  solely  to  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  in  doing  so  he  suggests  a 
further  development  that,  carried  out  to  its  logicaT  conclusion,  would 
go  far  to  solve  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which  are  now  menac- 
mg  our  welfare  as  a  people  and  which  may  in  time  threaten  even  the 
existence  of  the  repuolic. 

For  months  The  Craftsman  has  been  urging  that  some  effort 
be  made  toward  gaining  government  recognition  for  practical  handi- 
crafts allied  with  agriculture,  as  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  con- 
gestion in  our  cities,  counteracting  the  evils  of  the  factory  system, 
and  doing  away  with  the  menace  of  the  unemployed.  Considered 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  business  man  who  sees  the  handicrafts  as 
they  are  practised  by  individual  arts  and  crafts  enthusiasts,  a  proposi- 
tion like  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  we  are  indulging  in  an  Utopian 
dream,  but  "arts  and  crafts"  are  not  at  all  what  we  mean,  and  in 
reality  the  practicability  and  the  social  and  economic  advantages 
of  just  such  a  plan  have  already  been  proven  by  years  of  actual  prac- 
tice in  several  European  countries,  especially  in  Hungary,  where  judi- 
cious and  systematic  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  government  has 
brought  about  a  revival  in  handicrafts  that  seems  to  be  solving  the  grave 
industrial  difficulties  which  that  country  has  had  to  face  and  which 
are  not  so  widely  different  from  our  own.     Of  course,  the  first  object 
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of  the  Hungarian  government  was  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  the 
peasants  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  ac((uire  permanent  homes, 
and  also  to  redeem  them  from  a  moi*e  or  less  dependent  condition 
by  compelling  the  sale  to  the  government  of  large  tracts  of  land  which 
were  paid  for  in  bonds  and  then  divided  into  small  holdings  and  sold 
to  the  tenants.  The  oflScial  encouragement  given  to  handicrafts  on 
farms  and  in  villages  rose  naturally  from  a  knowledge  of  the  inherited 
skill  of  the  Hungarian  peasants  in  many  forms  of  handicraft.  For 
generations  they  had  been  accustomed  to  making  nearly  everything 
which  they  themselves  required,  and  they  not  only  made  wearing 
apparel,  household  furnishings  and  farm  utensils  beautifully,  but 
also  ornamented  them  elaborately  in  traditional  designs  and  gorgeous 
coloring,  because  this  sort  of  creative  work  supplied  the  one  element 
of  interest  in  their  hard  and  barren  lives.  In  the  next  article  of  this 
series  we  purpose  to  go  at  length  into  the  details  of  what  is  being 
done  in  Hungary  for  the  encouragement  of  small  individual  and 
cooperative  industries,  and  of  handicrafts  allied  with  agriculture, 
and  the  efiect  such  action  is  having  upon  the  social  and  industrial 
problem  there,  but  at  present  it  is  sufficient  only  to  touch  upon  the 
principle  which  actuated  the  Hungarian  government,  as  being  sug- 
gestive in  relation  to  the  need  for  similar  action  in  our  own  country. 

WITH  us,  of  course,  the  conditions  at  first  sight  are  widely 
difl'erent,  as  we  have  no  great  hereditary  landlord  class  and 
naturally  no  class  of  peasant  tenantr}'.  Nevertheless,  the 
prevalence  of  the  factory  system  and  the  helplessness  of  the  average 
workingman  in  the  face  of  our  industrial  conditions  are  rapidly  bring- 
ing about  much  the  same  social  results  to  us  as  a  people.  In  urging 
the  encouragement  of  handicrafts  as  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  the  factory  system  be  super- 
seded or  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  regime  of  handicrafts  alone. 
We  cannot  turn  time  backward,  nor  would  we  if  we  could,  for  a  return 
to  the  laborious  conditions  of  half  a  century  ago  would  be  as  absurd 
as  it  is  impossible.  The  movement  we  suggest  would  affect  hardly  at  all 
the  large  manufacturing  plants  or  the  big  commercial  enterprises  which 
occupy  their  own  place  and  have  their  own  use,  for  factory-made  goods 
must  always  supply  the  great  bulk  of  the  demand,  and  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain staple  products  machinery  must  always  be  used,  for  the  reason  that 
the  commodity  must  be  turned  out  in  large  quantities  and  of  uniform 
quality  from  big  plants  especially  equipped  to  do  the  work  as  swiftly 
and  economically  as  possible.     In  order  to  make  such  commodities 
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cheap  enough  for  practical  purposes,  the  maclunery  used  in  producing 
them  must  necessarily  be  very  expensive  and  elaborate  and  the  work 
ilonc  on  a  large  scale.  Also,  there  are  thousands  of  workers  who  are 
littcd  to  do  only  just  such  mechanical  work  as  is  required  in  the  fac- 
tories and  who,  were  it  reduced  or  taken  away,  would  be  deprived 
of  their  only  means  of  making  a  living.  But  the  factory  system 
creates  its  own  limitations  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  its  products, 
for  the  utmost  it  can  do  is  to  perfect  its  own  methods  and  increase 
its  output.  Almost  every  labor-saving  machine  suggests  to  some 
inventor  an  improvement  which  will  make  it  still  more  efficient, 
luit  there  is  never  any  new  life  infused  into  the  product  of  these  ma- 
chines, nor  is  any  development  of  creative  ability  possible  to  their 
operators.  There  is  no  going  back  to  the  original  need  for  some 
commodity  to  find  a  new  beginning  that  would  prove  an  incentive 
to  new  ideas  and  new  development  along  unworn  lines,  and  without 
the  stinudus  of  an  occasional  fresh  start  there  can  be  no  real  advance. 

One  of  the  strongest  pleas  urged  in  favor  of  handicrafts  is  that 
the  doing  of  some  creative  work  with  the  hands  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  healthy  growth 
and  adequate  training  of  both  mind  and  body.  To  make  anything 
with  the  hands  requires  the  exercise  of  some  direct  thought  and 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  and  when  an  article  is  made  to 
supply  a  direct  personal  need  the  stimulus  which  comes  from  the  con- 
stant variation  of  the  demand  and  the  fact  that  each  new  problem 
must  be  met  and  solved  by  itself  brings  to  the  worker  a  development 
that  cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  The  President  comes  very 
close  to  what  we  mean  in  another  reference  which  he  makes  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     He  says: 

"When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  founded  there  was 
much  sneering  as  to  its  usefulness.  No  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, however,  has  more  emphatically  vindicated  its  usefulness,  and 
none  save  the  Postoffice  Department  comes  so  continually  and  inti- 
mately into  touch  with  the  people.  The  two  citizens  whose  welfare 
is  in  the  aggregate  most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  there- 
fore to  the  welfare  of  all  other  citizens,  are  the  wage  worker  who  does 
manual  labor  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  farmer.  There  are,  of 
course,  kinds  of  labor  where  the  work  must  be  purely  mental,  and 
there  are  other  kinds  of  labor,  where,  under  the  existing  conditions, 
very  little  demand  indeed  is  made  upon  the  mind,  though  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  proportion  of  men  engaged  in  this  kind  of  worK  is 
diminishing.     But  in  any  community  with  the  solid,  healthy  qualities 
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which^make  up  a  really  great  nation  the  bulk  of  the  people  should 
do  work  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  both  body  and  mind.  Progress 
cannot  permanently  exist  in  the  abandonment  of  physical  labor,  but 
in  the  development  of  physical  labor,  so  that  it  shall  represent  more 
and  more  the  work  of  the  trained  mind  in  the  trained  body." 

IT  SEEMS  to  us  that  the  great  need  which  exists  in  this  country 
today  is  twofold,  and  that  to  satisfy  it  on  both  sides  need  not  in 
any  way  subvert  the  better  part  of  existing  industrial  conditions. 
The  factory  does  the  work  for  which  it  is  needed  and  provides  em- 
ployment for  the  man  wl;o  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  factory  hand,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the 
factory  system  and  the  great  industrial  combinations  which  have 
rehullcd  from  it  liave  gone  out  of  their  legitimate  province  and  en- 
croached upon  the  whole  life  of  the  land.  There  is  a  class  of  workers 
whose  capacities  are  far  beyond  the  demands  of  mechanical  labor; 
young  men  of  .'uch  ability  and  education  as  would  naturally  fit  them 
to  enter  piofes>ional  life  or  go  into  business  for  themselves,  but  in 
this  era  of  organized  industry  and  great  commercial  combinations 
there  is  hardly  one  i-mall  independent  business  where  there  used  to 
be  a  dozen,  ai.d  the  professional  field  is  so  overcrowded  that  the  great 
majority  of  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make 
a  living  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  calling.  Under  the'cir- 
cumstanccs  as  they  exist,  there  is  not  much  outlook  for  the  boy  or 
girl  with  a  good  education  and  a  fair  amount  of  ability  to  do  anything 
save  seek  employment  in  one  or  another  of  our  large  industrial  or 
commercial  concerns.  This  done,  they  become  a  part  of  the  army 
of  wage  earners  and  so  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  will  of  their 
employer  or  the  state  of  the  labor  market  for  the  opportunity  of  earning 
their  bread.  And,  as  salaried  people  are  notorious  for  living  up  to 
the  full  limit  of  what  they  receive,  even  an  assured  position  allows 
very  little  chance  to  provide  for  the  future,  to  establish  a  home  or  to 
bring  up  and  educate  a  family. 

The  President  expresses  precisely  what  we  mean  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  educated  and  able  workers  when  he  says 
that,  "the  calling  of  the  skilled  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  calling  of  the 
skilled  mechanic,  should  alike  be  recognized  as  professions  just  as 
emphatically  as  the  callings  of  lawyer,  doctor,  merchant  or  clerk." 
In  former  times  such  recognition  was  a  matter  of  course,  esf>ecially 
in  the  case  of  the  substantial  farmer,  but  one  of  the  effects  of  our 
national  tendency  to  reach  out  in  the  direction  of  big  and  showy 
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achievement  and  to  require  the  largest  possible  results  from  the  small- 
est possible  amount  of'  work  has  been  to  hold  the  farmer  in  good- 
natured  contempt  as  a  man  decidedly  behind  the  times  and  outside 
the  swift  current  of  events.  So  general  has  been  this  feeling  among 
us  that  the  very  word  "farmer"  has  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  green- 
horn, and  joke  makers  and  caricaturists  have  not  been  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  ready-made  opportunity  to  poke  fun  at  the  country- 
man. This  point  of  view,  false  and  shallow  as  it  is,  has  not  tended 
to  make  farm  life  any  more  popular,  especially  with  the  present  gener- 
ation among  whom  the  farm  has  been  regarded  principally  as  a  place 
to  escape  from  as  soon  as  possible.  The  President  protests  that 
"we  carmot  afford  to  lose  that  preeminently  typical  Axnerican,  the 
farmer  who  ovms  his  ovm  medium-sized  farm,"  but  when  we  think 
a  little  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
typical  American  farmer — the  rugged,  shrewd,  self-reliant  man  who 
was  quite  capable  of  going  from  the  plow  to  the  Legislature,  fully 
equipped  by  native  common  sense  to  take  his  full  share  in  shaping 
the  policy  and  bearing  the  burdens  of  government — has  gone  into 
history  together  with  the  conditions  which  created  him.  Those 
of  his  sons  who  inherited  his  shrewdness  and  energy  are  now  our 
successful  business  and  professional  men,  but  those  who  have  re- 
mained on  the  farm  have  done  so  mainly  because  they  lacked  the 
incentive  even  to  learn  a  trade  and  so  become  wage  earners.  Hence, 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  small  farmer  here  in  the  East  nowadays 
is  a  discontented  man,  weighed  do^Ti  by  a  sense  of  failure  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life  and  apathetic  with  the  dullness  that  comes  from 
uninteresting  and  unvarying  drudgery.  In  former  times  the  necessity 
of  coping  with  more  primitive  conditions  brought  with  it  the  urge  to 
work  which  in  itself  is  an  inspiration.  The  man  who  owned  his  own 
farm  was  a  substantial  citizen,  and  generally  well  to  do,  but  it  was 
all  a  result  of  his  o^ti  industry  and  "  f orehandedness."  The  farm  sup- 
plied food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  made  at  home  to  satisfy  each  need  as  it  arose.  Now,  all  need 
for  doing  this  is  at  an  end,  and  the  work  of  our  modem  farm  has 
settled  down  into  a  dead  level  drag  that  has  little  variation  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  Cheap  factory-made  goods  have  replaced 
the  excellent  home-made  things,  so  there  is  little  creative  work  to 
be  done.  There  are  no  ups  and  doT\ms,  such  as  spur  the  business 
man  to  cope  energetically  with  the  multiplicity  of  factors  which  make 
for  success  or  failure,  but  only  the  monotonous  round  of  plowing, 
planting  and  reaping,  and  endless  "chores."     In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
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in  the  ordinary  farm  life  of  today  as  it  is  known  here  in  the  East 
to  keep  alive  that  mental  alertness  which  alone  can  bring  steady  and 
healthy  development. 

This  view  of  modem  farm  life,  though,  does  not  at  all  apply  to 
farming  as  it  is  done  in  the  West.  The  big  ranches  of  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Pacific  Coast  can  hardly  be  called  farms  at  all,  rather 
they  are  large  business  enterprises  and  are  conducted  as  such,  the 
scope  of  the  work  carrying  with  it  an  implied  ability  to  handle  big 
affairs  and  a  corresf>onding  dignity  of  position  and  breadth  of  outlook. 
These  Western  farms,  like  the  big  factories,  have  their  own  place  in 
our  industrial  life,  and  this  place  differs  as  much  from  that  occupied 
by  the  small  farms  of  the  East  as  do  handicrafts  and  home  industries 
from  the  large  manufacturing  plants.  The  Middle  W^est,  which  is 
the  granary  of  the  world,  must  be  farmed  upon  an  enormous  scale, 
for  the  great  output  of  wheat  and  corn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fruits 
and  grains  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  could  never  be  handled  were  it  not 
for  the  armies  of  men  that  are  employed,  and  the  improved  machinery 
that  does  the  work  of  other  hundreds  of  men.  Even  the  smaller 
farms  of  the  West  are  handled  according  to  the  broad  and  progressive 
methods  introduced  by  the  large  ranchers.  The  whole  spirit  is  that 
of  swift  advance,  of  taking  big  risks  and  expecting  big  gams,  so  that 
the  feeling  of  the  Western  agriculturist  is  that  of  the  business  man 
rather  than  of  the  farmer. 

TO  QUOTE  from  the  President  again  with  reference  to  the  small 
Eastern  farms:  "No  growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth, 
can  make  up  for  any  loss  in  either  the  number  or  the  character 
of  the  farming  population.  We  of  the  United  States  should  realize 
this  above  almost  all  other  peoples.  We  began  our  existence  as  a 
nation  of  farmers,  and  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  past  a  peculiar  de- 
pendence has  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  farming  population.  And 
this  dependence  has  hitherto  been  justified ;  but  it  cannot  be  justified 
in  the  future  if  agriculture  is  permitted  to  sink  in  the  scale  as  com- 
pared with  other  employments."  To  prevent  any  further  decadence 
of  farming  and  to  attempt  to  restore  what  already  has  been  lost  is  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  old  methods  of  cultivating  small  farms,  but  which  has 
yet  its  greatest  work  to  do.  The  President  recognizes  this  fully,  for 
he  asserts  that:  "it  must  continue  in  the  future  to  deal  with  growing 
crops  as  it  has  dealt  in  the  past,  but  it  must  still  further  extend  its 
field  of  usefulness  hereafter  by  dealing  with  live  men,  through  a  far- 
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reaching  study  and  treatment  of  the  problems  of  farm  hfe  ah'ke  from 
the  industrial  and  economic  and  social  standpoint.  Farmers  must 
cooperate  with  one  another  and  with  the  government,  and  the  o-ov- 
ernraent  can  best  give  its  aid  through  associations  of  farmers,  so  as 
to  deliver  to  the  farmer  the  large  body  of  agricultural  knowledf^e 
which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  national  and  state  governments 
and  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools." 

With  this  we  heartily  agree,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  America 
might  well  take  a  lesson  from  Hungary,  where  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  supplemented  by  a  Department  of  Commerce, 
created  for  the  direct  purpose  of  encouraging  handicrafts  in  connection 
with  agriculture  and  of  supplying  a  steady  market  for  all  home  and 
village  products  so  that  this  work  might  bring  in  a  certain  definite 
income  over  and  above  the  living  supplied  by  the  farm.  If  the  same 
could  be  done  in  this  country  it  would  not  only  bring  to  the  life  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  the  interest  that  always  attaches  to  creative 
work  that  is  useful  and  practical,  but  also  would  so  materially  add 
to  his  income  that  this  fact  alone  would  serve  to  prevent  the  restless- 
ness and  discontent  which  so  often  drives  country  boys  and  girls  into 
the  factories  that  they  may  find  some  relief  from  the  grinding  economv 
that  of  necessity  prevails  at  home. 

ANOTHER  important  work  to  be  done  is  the  grouping  of  farm- 
ing communities  into  hamlets  and  villages  so  that  free  social 
communication  and  interchange  may  take  the  place  of  the  old 
isolation.  If  each  village  possessed  a  school  of  handicrafts  in  addi- 
tion to  the  public  school  there  would  speedily  arise  among  the  youno-er 
people  the  common  interest  of  creative  work,  which  would  prove  a 
stronger  social  bond  than  we  can  now  imagine,  and  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  question  of  dullness  and  apathy  if  the  quiet  and  whole- 
some routine  of  farm  work  under  proper  conditions  could  be  relieved 
by  interesting  supplementary  occupations  which  not  only  would  brino- 
into  play  the  intellectual  and  artistic  powers  of  the  workers,  but  also 
would  form  a  medium  of  direct  communication  with  the  great  centers 
of  thought,  work  and  art  which  are  the  reservoirs  of  inspiration. 

Every  normal  man  and  woman  has  a  natural  tendency  toward  a 
healthy  combination  of  thought  and  work,  finding  therein  the  best 
way  to  gratify  the  universal  desire  for  self-expression  in  one  form  or 
another.  When  this  desire  finds  no  outlet  along  constructive  lines 
it  either  settles  into  dull  discontent  or  takes  some  form  of  eccentricity 
or  extravagance.     The  cure  for  both  these  undesirable  states  of  mind 
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would  seem  to  lie  in  the  creation  of  certain  standards  for  home  handi- 
crafts and  in  the  providing  of  opportunities  to  do  useful  and  beautiful 
work  under  favorable  conditions  and  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  price  when  it 
is  done.  The  method  which  the  President  recommends  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  would  apply  equally  well  to  handicrafts. 
If  the  civic,  state  and  federal  government  would  cooperate  with 
associations  of  farmers  for  the  introduction  and  carrying  on  of  certain 
practical  forms  of  handicrafts,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  would 
be  found.  Once  create  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  do  this 
sort  of  work,  and  this  could  easily  be  done  if  its  practical  value  were 
only  demonstrated,  the  part  of  the  government,  whether  local,  state 
or  national,  would  be  to  establish  schools  of  instruction  for  both 
design  and  workmanship,  to  enlist  the  services  of  expert  designers 
and  craftsmen  as  instructors  and  inspectors,  and  to  furnish  sugges- 
tions concerning  dyes  and  materials  for  working  by  carrjnng  on  a 
system  of  experimentation  such  as  is  now  applied  to  seeds  and  plants. 
Handicrafts  that  are  taken  up  as  a  fad  or  a  pastime  have  no  practical 
value  because  the  articles  made  are  merely  the  sporadic  expressions 
of  individual  fancy,  conforming  to  no  standard  of  design,  workman- 
ship, quality  or  utility,  and  rarely  supplying  a  real  need  of  any  sort. 
If  a  movement  having  any  scope  or  permanence  is  to  be  inaugurated, 
three  elements  of  stability  must  be  assured; — first,  the  existence  of 
certain  recognized  standards  of  excellence;  second,  a  well-defined 
knowledge  of  what  to  make  as  well  as  how  to  make  it;  third,  an 
understanding  of  where,  how  and  for  what  price  it  is  to  be  sold. 
Right  here  lies  the  necessity  for  steady,  well-organized  effort,  and 
for  such  cooperation  between  the  workers  and  the  government  as  is 
urged  in  the  case  of  the  farmers  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  greatest  field  for  home  handicrafts  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
making  of  household  furnishings,  wearing  apparel  and  articles 
of  daily  use.  For  example,  there  is  a  large  and  steady  demand 
for  hand-woven,  hooked  and  hand-tufted  rugs  in  good  designs  and 
harmonious  colorings, — and  especially  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  get  a  rug  that  harmonizes  perfectly  with  a  well 
thought  out  decorative  scheme  than  it  is  to  procure  almost  any  other 
article  of  household  furnishing,  for  the  stock  patterns  and  stock 
colorings  of  our  factory-made  goods  are  apt  to  introduce  a  jarring 
note  into  a  house  that  is  restful  and  harmonious  merely  because  it  is 
furnished  exactly  in  accordance  with  its  surroundings  and  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  people  who  live  in  it.     That  this  fact  is  generalh 
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recognized  by  our  best  decorators  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  the 
beautiful  hand-woven  rugs  that  are  made  abroad  by  peasant  labor. 
This  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper  than  any  class  of  labor  in  this  country; 
nevertheless,  the  same  grade  of  rugs  could  be  made  here  by  home 
and  farm  workers  and  sold  at  a  profit  at  the  same  price  that  must 
be  demanded  for  the  imported  rugs  after  the  high  import  duty  on 
this  class  of  goods  has  been  added  to  the  original  cost.  If  certain 
recognized  standards  of  design,  coloring  and  workmanship  were 
fixed  for  such  hand-made  rugs,  they  could  without  difficulty  be  made 
to  command  a  market  as  readily  as  the  Donegal  rugs,  which  are 
woven  by  Irish  peasants  from  the  designs  of  Voysey  and  his  school 
and  which  must  reach  the  standard  of  workmanship  set  by  the  prom- 
inent Scotch  manufacturer  who  stands  back  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
Equally  good  designs  and  equally  high  standards  as  to  colors,  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  might  easily  be  made  to  apply  to  rugs  made 
by  hand  in  this  country,  provided  the  movement  to  foster  handicrafts 
should  attain  sufficient  proportions  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  schools  such  as  we  have  suggested.  The  same  principles  and 
methods  would  apply  also  to  the  other  crafts,  such  as  weaving,  pottery, 
needlework,  leather  work,  metal  work,  cabinet  making  and  the  like; 
in  fact,  for  everything  which  pertains  to  the  furnishing  of  a  home. 

The  work  now  being  done  in  the  manual  training  schools  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but,  like  all  other  efforts  made  at  present 
to  encourage  handicrafts,  there  are  no  standards  for  it  save  the  indi- 
vidual experience  or  beliefs  of  each  teacher;  also,  there  are  few 
practical  results  beyond  the  generally  beneficial  effect  of  the  training 
afforded  to  the  hand  as  well  as  the  brain  of  the  student.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  have  the  woodworking  department  in  a  manual 
training  school  put  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  cabinetmaker 
who  would  teach  the  boys  sound  principles  of  construction  and  a 
thorough  method  of  workmanship,  just  as  the  apprentices  were 
taught  in  the  shops  of  the  famous  old  cabinetmakers  whose  furniture 
still  stands  as  the  height  of  achievement  in  this  direction.  If  a  school 
giving  a  fairly  comprehensive  course  in  handicrafts  under  experienced 
and  competent  instructors  were  established  in  each  village,  there 
would  soon  be  no  doubt  of  its  practical  value  to  everyone  living  there. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  students  the  interest  of  the  work  would 
naturally  be  increased  by  cooperation  and  exchange.  For  example, 
a  skilful  cabinetmaker  could  make  furniture  for  his  neighbors  as  well 
as  for  his  own  home  and  for  filling  orders  from  customers,  and  could 
exchange  his  work  for  that  of  a  neighbor  or  a  fellow  student  who  had 
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gained  skill  as  a  metal  worker  or  a  leather  worker,  so  that  beautiful 
household  possessions  which  would  have  the  double  value  of  personal 
interest  and  association  would  naturally  come  to  be  a  part  of  the 
furnishings  of  each  home  and  would  be  handed  down  as  heirlooms 
to  the  children,  just  as  our  old  Colonial  mahogany  pieces  are  family 
treasures  to  this  day. 

THINKING  along  these  lines,  the  suggestions  that  present  them- 
selves are  endless,  for  it  would  mean  not  only  a  market  but  a 
neighborhood  exchange  of  such  things  as  preserves,  pickles 
and  confections  of  all  sorts,  such  as  are  now  sold  in  our  best  groceries 
at  fancy  prices  because  they  are  home  made  by  some  woman  who 
has  an  especial  talent  for  doing  just  such  things.  There  are  other 
women  who  have  special  aptitude  for  needlework  and  who,  were 
this  talent  given  the  right  direction,  could  make  beautiful  hand-made 
wearing  apparel  such  as  commands  the  highest  prices  at  our  most 
exclusive  city  shops  and  is  ordinarily  far  beyond  the  reach  of  people 
of  moderate  means. 

We  shall  develop  these  suggestions  in  more  definite  and  practical 
detail  in  the  article  following  this,  when  we  purpose  to  cite  a  number 
of  examples  from  the  success  of  methods  that  obtain  elsewhere,  and 
to  define  very  clearly  just  what  might  be  done  here  if  favorable  con- 
ditions were  created.  There  is  no  question  that  agriculture  is  the 
most  wholesome  of  all  pursuits  for  both  body  and  mind,  and  also 
that  if  it  were  generally  and  intelligently  carried  on  by  the  men  and 
women  who  are  now  wearing  out  their  lives  in  the  treadmill  of  shops 
and  factories  and  using  every  cent  they  earn  to  make  ends  meet, 
it  would  lessen  the  cost  and  increase  the  comfort  of  living  for  the  whole 
nation.  A  small  well-managed  farm  should  provide  most  of  the 
food  required  by  those  who  live  on  it  and  leave  a  goodly  surplus  to 
be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  The  farm  home,  once  established,  is 
free  of  expense  save  for  taxes  and  repairs,  so  that  the  bugbear  of  rent 
day  is  not  to  be  feared.  The  question  of  household  furnishings  and 
clothing  cannot  be  otherwise  than  greatly  simplified  as  well  as  greatly 
improved  by  the  development  of  knowledge  and  taste  that  would 
lead  to  the  designing  and  making  of  really  beautiful  and  individual 
things.  If  the  government  would  cooperate  with  the  farmer  to 
establish  training  schools  and  sales  departments,  so  that  the  work 
might  be  made  practical  from  every  point  of  view,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  as  to  the  final  solution  of  our  industrial  problem  and 
little  to  fear  from  the  menace  of  the  unemployed. 
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I  HE  play  instinct  in  childhood  is  said  to  be  a  rehearsal 
of  the  primitive  experience  of  the  race,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  innocent  savageries  and  selfishnesses 
of  adolescent  life. 

Looking  back  upon  my  own  boyhood,  it  seems  to 
me  that  its  most  poignant  memory  is  that  of  a  desire 
to  deal  with  things,  rather  than  the  oppressive  load 
of  thoughts  which  were  so  sternly  urged  upon  me.  In  school  1  worked 
myself  into  despair  over  the  elusive  and  seemingly  useless  ideas  and 
abstract  propositions  which  constituted  my  curriculum;  while  many 
hours  of  my  spare  time  were  voluntarily  spent  watching,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, helping  in  a  printing  office,  which  was  the  special  object  of  my 
fascination. 

To  take  proofs,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  proof  roller;  to  set  type, 
no  matter  how  tediously  it  went,  and  to  "kick"  a  press,  no  matter 
how  sore  of  limb  it  made  me,  was  as  purely  play  to  me  as  when,  in 
my  infancy,  I  had  set  up  tin  soldiers  and  shot  them  down  with  paper 
cannon  balls.  And  when,  being  rather  hopelessly  mediocre  in 
"scholarship,"  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  my  beloved  printing  office, 
under  formal  apprenticeship,  the  entire  exacting  course  of  my  daily 
labor  for  years  was  always  invested  with  a  play-charm  which  light- 
ened even  the  plentiful  drudgery  of  the  work 

Before  my  apprenticeship  was  over,  my  maturing  mind  brought 
me,  in  what  was  very  probably  its  psycho-physically  normal  time, 
to  a  taste  and  a  delight  in  thought  and  reflection,  and  the  time  soon 
came  when  I  was  wanted  for  more  important  work  than  setting  type. 

From  that  date  to  this  my  vocation  has  been  to  put  thought  into 
words;  and  the  happy,  child-like  time  when  I  put  words  into  type 
and  printed  them,  all  day  long,  is  probably  gone  forever. 

But  when  we  who  were  children  become  adults,  we  have  only 
added  a  superstructure  to  childhood — we  have  achieved  but  the 
latter-day  progress  of  the  race;  and  its  adolescent  period  is  a  very 
vital  part  of  our  natures  still.  If  in  our  vocations  and  avocations 
we  utilize  but  the  lately-refined  portion  of  our  capacities,  and  neglect 
the  more  primitive  soil  from  which  it  grew.  Nature's  plans  for  roundly 
balanced  individuality  are  thwarted. 

I  used  to  be  ashamed  of  the  play-passion  which  I  felt  occasionally, 
even  after  life  had  settled  down  to  very  sober  earnest.  I  could  see 
no  dignified  reason  why  a  man  who  ran  a  business  and^delved  in 
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philosophy  and  who  had  cut  all  his  wisdom  teeth  some  years  before, 
should  desire  to  play  with  saw  and  plane,  or  type  and  press,  or  trowel 
and  spade.  1  crushed  my  desire  to  enter  boyishly  into  the  miniature 
telegraph  line  and  other  electrical  experiments  which  some  of  the 
boys  who  were  about  the  house  were  absorbed  in.  I  wondered  why 
I  should  be  so  childish  as  to  construct  waterfalls  and  mill-wheels 
while  idling  in  a  meadow,  or  whittle  curious  things  with  a  jackknife. 

As  the  years  went  on,  however,  and  business  and  writing  left  me 
more  and  more  without  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation, and  used  only  my  faculties  of  judgment,  reflection,  analysis, 
literary  composition,  etc.,  I  became  bolder;  and  one  day,  with  a 
boy's  delight,  I  fitted  up  a  comer  of  my  basement  with  a  bench  and 
tools;  with  electrical  paraphernalia,  with  a  little  printing  outfit — 
much'  of  which  had  been  hoarded  from  boyhood  in  the  attic. 

To  go  down  to  that  little  comer,  after  a  day's  aggravating  mental 
drains,  and  make  something  for  the  house,  a  magazme  rack,  or  some- 
thing even  simpler;  or  to  set  up  and  print  a  little  "symphony"  of 
my  own  writing,  or  some  small  piece  of  printing  which  I  could  use; 
or  just  to  find  out  new  things  about  electricity  by  playful  experiment — 
was  an  unlimited  and  unending  source  of  rejuvenation  to  me. 

IN  TIME  I  widened  my  field  and  systematized  it.  I  added  garden- 
ing, and  plumbing  and  painting  and  paperhanging,  and  other 
things,  until  I  fear  I  am  a  living  incarnation  of  the  old-fashioned 
epithet,  "  jack-of-all-trades."  I  take  a  delight  in  doing  odd  jobs, 
and  would  not  for  worlds  miss  the  fun  of  doing  what  heretofore  a 
duly  accredited  mechanic  had  to  do  about  the  house. 

Of  course  my  philosophic  temperament  has  often  asked  the 
question  why  and  wherefore,  and  has  probably  gently  tolerated  this 
play  tendency  of  mine  as  a  bit  of  childhood  clinging  to  an  adult  with 
unseasonable  persistence.  But  serious  reflection,  coupled  with  obser- 
vation of  other  men,  has  made  me  give  this  part  of  me  an  honorable 
and  rational  place  in  the  economy  of  my  mature  individuality. 

If  this  play-work  has  the  power  to  refill  the  cups  of  my  spon- 
taneity, even  recuperate  my  vitality,  and  soothe  tired  nerves,  it  must 
be  a  very  important  psychological  and  physical  need  of  my  nature. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  the  body,  the  mind,  and  even  the  soul  benefits 
by  working  at  something  with  the  hands.  All  the  refinements  of 
mind  are  psychological  progressions  from  more  simple  sense-experi- 
ences; the  greater  part  of  our  human  nature  is  built  for  concrete  ex- 
pression in  work  with  the  hands  and  senses. 
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President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  has  most  accurately  divided  mental 
character  into  three  divisions — those  who  are  most  interested  in 
things  (^mechanics,  etc) ;  those  who  are  most  interested  in  social 
activity  and  management  (business  men,  politicians,  etc.),  and  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  ideas  (thinkers,  writers,  clergymen,  etc.). 
Normal  men  have  all  of  these  tendencies,  for  one  grows  from  the 
other;  but  practically  always  one  is  predominant  in  an  individual. 
The  immediate  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  cultivate  the  predominant 
faculty  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  others;  and  this  specializa- 
tion is  one  of  the  peculiar  banes  of  all  modern  life,  and  American 
life  in  particular,  it  seems  to  me. 

When  one  realizes  how  very  many  people  are  engaged  in  the  two 
latter  classes  of  activity,  which  engage  the  sense-faculties  very  little, 
if  at  all;  and  also,  how  many  even  of  those  who  are  at  work  making 
things  must  operate  a  machine  and  confine  themselves  to  one  part 
of  a  product,  then  one  realizes  how  far  away  from  the  normal  use 
of  all  our  faculties  we  have  strayed. 

So  real  and  universal  is  this  human  joy  in  making  and  shaping 
things  that  it  will  not  be  lost  to  the  race,  even  by  generations  of  starva- 
tion. I  know  a  very  dignified  bank  president  w'ho  has  a  curious  little 
shop  at  the  back  of  his  suburban  estate,  the  keys  to  which  he  care- 
fully guards.  In  this  little  retreat  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  put  in  operation  a  wholly  purposeless  system  of  shafts  and  pulleys, 
driven  by  a  little  motor,  and  have  watched  him  devise  new  ways 
of  transferring  the  power  and  of  applying  it,  which  gave  him  the 
keenest  pleasure.  There  he  works  out  models  for  some  of  his  in- 
ventive mechanical  ideas — none  of  which  are  as  yet  valuable  or 
patentable.  There  also  he  has  made  sundry  chairs  and  other  handi- 
craft pieces,  and  has  even  attempted  to  mould  in  clay.  He  tells  me 
that  anticipation  of  "fooling"  in  his  little  shop  adds  cheer  to  his 
arduous  work  in  the  bank,  and,  he  believes,  postpones  old  age  in- 
definitely. 

There  are  many  like  this  bank  president,  and  many  who  would 
like  to  be  like  him,  but  have  not  the  courage  or  the  time.  I  verily 
believe  that  if  one  half  or  more  of  men  in  business  were  to  sincerely 
choose  the  thing  they  would  like  to  do  all  day  long,  if  there  were  no  other 
consideration  to  think  of,  it  would  be  to  work  in  wood,  or  metal,  or  clay, 
or  earth.  The  number  of  men  who  secretly  envy  the  carpenter,  the 
farmer,  the  artisan  of  every  sort,  while  a  real  or  fancied  necessity  drives 
them  to  labor  at  the  more  effete  task  which  brings  the  larger  amount 
of  money  which  modern  standards  of  living  seem  to  demand. 
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1  do  not  wish  to  formulate  a  philosophy  about  this  tendency 
of  mine,  and  the  commonness  of  it  among  men.  I  simply  wish  to 
record  my  opinion,  influenced  by  my  remembrance  of  boyhood, 
that  play-work  is  a  very  vital  part  of  education;  and  also  to  encourage 
among  "grown-ups"  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  work  with  the 
hands,  in  which  the  heart  takes  delight.  It  is  probably  true  that  it  is 
impractical  in  this  modern  life  for  a  man  who  has  an  artist's  delight 
in  making  things  with  his  hands  to  cease  his  business  and  devote 
himself  to  it  completely.  Undoubtedly  many  a  good  joiner  and 
cabinet-maker  or  wood-carver,  or  potter,  or  other  artisan  is  spoiled 
by  becoming  a  banker  or  office  man;  but  against  such  loss  society 
could  not  consistently  protest.  Ink  and  organization  have  so  revolu- 
tionized the  world's  work  that  thousands  of  men  perform  their  day's 
labor  by  sitting  at  a  desk  and  dealing  purely  with  symbols  and  the 
means  of  communication.  The  world  of  ideas  has  become  so  supreme 
and  immense  that  the  world  of  things  has  become  a  complete  and 
undersized  servant  to  it.  But  our  physical  and  mental  faculties 
which  demand  work  upon  concrete  things,  the  age-old  development 
of  artisanship  in  us,  will  not  be  put  away  so  easily.  You  cannot  kick 
away  the  scaffolding  by  which  you  have  climbed  high,  without  en- 
dangering equilibrium. 
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WHAT  THE  RETURN  TO  NATURE  REALLY 
MEANS:  B  Y  EDWARD  CARPENTER 

.  HE  phrase, '  Return  to  Nature,'  much  in  vogue  during 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  again  at  the  end  of 
the  present  one  come  curiously  into  fashion,  and  has 
become  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  of 
attacks,  rejoinders,  and  so  forth.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  expression  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
vague  one,  and  possibly  a  mere  cover  for  formless 
sentiment;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  there  is  in  it  a  good  deal  more 
than  that,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  a  little  care 
what  the  underlying  meaning  may  be. 

"  When,  in  walking  over  a  mountain  country,  you  miss  the  path 
or  find  it  running  out  into  mere  sheep-trails,  you  generally  go  back 
till  you  reach  the  main  track  from  which  you  strayed,  and  then  go 
forward  again.  That  seems  the  instinctive  thing  to  do.  And  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  show  that  there  is  a  similar  tendency  or  law  in  hunian 
progress.  While  ordinary  reforms  and  changes  consist  in  a  hastening 
(more  or  less  rapidly)  along  the  existing  line  of  progress,  Uiere  seems 
to  be  a  certain  other  class  of  reforms  or  "revolutions"  which  are 
a  going  back  to  a  previous  point,  and  a  branching  out  from  thence. 
A  little  thought  indeed  would  show  that  these  are  the  oiily  two  pos- 
sible methods  of  growth;  and  that  forward  leaps,  skipping  over 
intermediate  ground,  or  sudden  departures  from  new  points,  could 
hardly  be  expected  in  the  development  either  of  individuals  or  of 
society;  since  evolution  is  not  discontinuous,  and  the  hurnan  mind 
and  human  habit  and  custom  demand  some  kind  of  consistency  in 
their  movement.  ... 

"In  society,  institutions  after  growing  for  some  time  become  hard 
and  ossified;  then  we  are  practically  forced  to  seek  back  to  earlier 
forms,  and  begin  to  work  out  our  salvation  by  starting  from  these. 
We  ask  how  our  forefathers  solved  the  problem ;  we  go  back  to  root- 
needs,  or  root-principles;  we  take  up  the  thread  of  history  at  a  past 
point.  And  when  this  occurs  on  a  large  scale  (as  for  instance  in  the 
French  Revolution),  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  going  back  to  Nature. 
and  is  characterized  in  this  wav  by  friends  or  foes." 
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WOODEN   DWELLINGS   IN   CALIFORNIA   ON 
THE   LINES   OF  THE  OLD  SPANISH  ADOBE 


THE  fact  that  people  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  very 
nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe  have  settled  in  Cahfornia, 
and  naturally  have  built  their  houses 
according  to  the  style  most  in  favor  in 
the  locality  from  whence  they  came, 
has  given  to  the  Pacific  Coast  a  variety 
of  architecture  that  is  hardly  to  be 
equalled  elsewhere  even  in  this  coun- 
try. Yet  of  late  years  there  has  been 
a  steadily  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  California  architects  and  also 
of  individual  home  builders  to  cut 
loose  from  all  traditions  save  one,  to 
forget  the  houses  of  the  South,  of  the 
East  or  of  New  or  Old  England,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  to  plan  their 
dwellings  solely  for  comfort  and  with 
regard  only  to  the  environment. 

These  modern  houses,  while  mark- 
edly individual  as  regards  each  one, 
have  yet,  as  a  whole,  a  certain  under- 
lying harmony  that  distinguishes  them 
from  the  typical  dwellings  of  all  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  the  return  to  popular 
favor  of  the  old  Spanish  idea,  with  its 
ample  provision  for  outdoor  living, 
that  found  its  best  expression  in  the 
days  of  the  Mission  Fathers,  when 
each  enormous  rancho  had  its  low, 
spacious  adobe  house,  always  built 
around  a  court  yard,  or  patio,  which 
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was  surrounded  on  either  two  or  three 
sides  by  the  veranda. 

Of  course  the  truest  modern  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  Spanish  house  is  done 
in  cement  called  "modern  adobe,"  or 
in  concrete,  but  many  attractive  houses 
built  of  wood  are  also  modeled  on  the 
long,  low  lines  of  the  adobe.  The 
liberal  use  of  the  native  redwood  for 
building  in  Cahfornia  lends  a  great 
charm  to  these  simple  wooden  dwell- 
ings, for  when  the  exterior  of  a  plain 
battened  or  shingled  house  is  left  in 
the  natural  color  of  the  wood,  it  takes 
on  with  the  action  of  sun  and  rain  a 
dark  brownish  gray  tone  that  is  almost 
violet  in  the  shadows. 

The  dwelling  illustrated  here,  which 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Arturo  Bandini,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  wooden  patio 
house.  It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  Pasadena,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  a  few 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  The  picture 
shows  a  house  with  the  two  wings  and 
long  low  center  built  around  a  sunny 
courtyard,  which  has  the  typical 
cement  floor,  fountain  and  growing 
tree  in  the  center.  All  the  rooms  open 
upon  a  paved  veranda  that  surrounds 
the  court.  The  chambers  are  in  the 
wings,  and  the  great  living  room, 
eighty  feet  in  length,  occupies  the 
center  of  the  building. 
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DINING   ROOM    OFF  THE  GREAT    LIVING    ROOM: 
SHOWING    CEILED    WALLS. 


DETAIL  OF  THE   ENTRANCE  OF    PATIO    HOUSE: 
SHOWING    COURT    AND     MINIATURE    GARDEN. 
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A  HOUSE  OF  CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS,  ADAPTED 
BY  ARCHITECT  AND  DECORATOR  TO  THEIR 
OWN  PLANS 


THE  house  illustrated  and  de- 
scri!  ed  here  is  more  than 
usually  interesting  to  us,  and, 
we  hope,  to  our  readers,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  first  complete 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  co- 
operation between  architect,  owner, 
decorator  and  The  Craftsman.  It  is 
not  a  Craftsman  house,  but  it  is  built 
on  lines  that  are  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  Craftsman  ideas.  The  plan- 
ning and  decorating 
of  the  rooms  are  pre- 
cisely what  we  would 
have  done  had  we 
undertaken  the  task 
singlehanded. 

The  architect  who 
made  the  plans  is  Mr. 
Edward  Kneezell  of 
El  Paso,  Texas, 
where  the  house  is 
built.  The  plans  were 
brought  to  us  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Feldman,  a  dec- 
orator who  believes 
in  Craftsman  ideas 
and  who  blends  them 
with  his  own  so  that 
the  value  of  each  is 
brought  out  to  the 
best  advantage. 

As  shown  by  the 
illustration  of  the  ex- 
terior, the  house  is 
square,  and  is  intend- 
ed for  a  location 
which  has  plenty  of 
space  around  it.  The 
foundation  is  of  field 
stone,  the  first  story 
of  brick  and  the  sec- 
ond of  plaster  and 
half-timber  construc- 
tion.     The    entrance 


veranda  is  recessed  and  the  openings 
partly  veiled  with  the  vines  that  climb 
from  the  porch  boxes  on  the  copings. 
What  might  otherwise  be  a  monoto- 
nously massive  effect  below  is  relieved 
by  the  low  arches  that  give  light  to 
the  basement  windows  beneath  the 
porch.  At  the  back  of  the  house  is 
another  porch  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
and  on  the  second  story  is  a  large 
screened  porch  that  may  be  used  either 
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as  an  outdoor  sitting  room  or  sleeping- 
room.  It  will  probably  find  its  great- 
est use  in  the  latter-  capacity,  as  two 
bedrooms  open  upon  it.  A  terrace 
shaded  by  a  pergola  runs  the  entire 
depth  of  the  house  at  the  side  opposite 
the  entrance  veranda,  and  both  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dining  room  open  upon 
this  terrace.  The  square  recessed 
window  at  the  front  of  the  house  ex- 
tends to  the  ground,  the  foundation 
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being    pierced    to    accommodate    the 
basement  windows. 

The  hall,  dining  room  and  living 
room  are  all  wainscoted  in  quartered 
oak  finished  in  a  soft  brovn  tone,  the 
wainscoting  in  the  hall  being  five' feet 
high,  and  in  both  living  and  dining 
room  si.x  feet  high.  In  the  dining 
room  a  plate  rail  surmounts  the  wain- 
scot. At  the  side  of  the  staircase  and 
in  the  upper  hall  the  wainscot  is  only 
three  feet  high.      In 

the    hall    the    upper 

walls  are  brown  and 
the     rugs     strike     a 
deeper    note    in    the 
same    color    scheme. 
Craftsman     willow 
furniture,      which 
comes  in  the  delicate 
water-green  of  fresh 
young       willow 
branches,    is    used 
here.     An    especially 
decorative   feature  is 
the  newel  post  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase, 
which  is  finished  with 
a     Craftsman     newel 
post    lamp.       The 
opening  into  the  liv- 
'ng  room  is  handled 
in     a     way     that     is 
familiar   to    all    who 
know      the      Crafts- 
man houses.       On 
either    side     of    the 
wide  doorway  a  panel 
of  the  wainscot  runs 
to  its  full  height,  and, 
above,  the  space  be- 
tween   the    posts    is 
open,  making  a  place 
for    two    square 
Craftsman     lanterns, 
which  not  only  serve 
to  light  this  part  of 
the    room,    but    are 
very  decorative  when 
used  in  this  wav. 
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Turning  from  the  subdued  brown 
tones  of  the  hall,  the  green  of  the 
upper  walls  in  the  living  room  forms 
just  the  contrast  needed  to  preserve 
harmony,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
monotony.  The  woodwork,  of  course, 
is  the  connecting  link  that  binds  to- 
gether the  whole  scheme  of  the  lower 
story,  there  being  so  much  of  it  in  all 
the  rooms,  and  the  finish  being  all  the 
same.  A  window  in  the  end  of  the 
room  commands  the  entrance  veranda, 
and  on  either  side  of  this  window  is  a 
Craftsman  bookcase.  A  square  re- 
cessed window  with  a  deep  window 
seat  breaks  the  line  at  the  front  of  the 
room,  and  the  glass  door  that  opens 
upon  the  terrace  gives  light  at  the 
other  end.  At  the  back  is  a  recessed 
fireplace  nook  with  two  fireside  seats 
and  a  tiled  hearth.  The  chimney- 
breast  is  of  dark  red  brick  with  rock- 
faced  stone  trimmings  and  a  copper 
hood.  A  ceiling  beam  marks  the  point 
of  division  between  the  room  proper 
and  the  nook.  Both  window  and  fire- 
side seats  are  upholstered  in  Crafts- 
man soft  leather,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  room  is  a  large  Craftsman  library 
table  covered  with  hard  leather.  Over 
this  hangs  a  shower  of  nine  electric 
lights  and  these,  with  the  two  bracket 
lanterns  in  the  nook  and  the  two  that 
hang  over  the  opening  between  the 
hall  and  the  living  room,  light  the  en- 
tire room.  The  center  of  the  room 
is  covered  with  a  Donegal  rug,  so 
largely  used  in  the  Craftsman  scheme 
of  decoration,  and  there  are  portieres 
of  Craftsman  canvas  between  the  hall 
and  the  living  room,  and  the  hall  and 
the  dining  room.  All  the  doors  in  the 
house  are  of  Craftsman  design,  the 
small,  square  panes  in  the  upper  part 
being  of  amber  cathedral  glass. 

The  dining  room  has  a  ceiling 
beamed  in  such   n  way  that  a  large, 


square  panel  is  formed  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  This  is  directly  over  the 
round  dining  table,  and  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  panel  hangs  the  large, 
square  Craftsman  electrolier  of 
fumed  oak,  copper  and  brass  wire 
gauze  that  was  designed  especially  for 
such  use.  A  fireplace  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  room  backs  up  to  the  fire- 
place in  the  living  room,  and  opposite 
is  a  sideboard  built  into  a  recess,  and 
flanked  on  either  side  with  a  glass 
door  that  opens  to  the  dining  porch 
beyond.  A  window  of  stained  glass  is 
seen  above  the  sideboard,  the  design 
being  a  grape  motif,  so  carried  out 
that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  color 
of  the  upper  walls,  which  is  a  dull 
Gobelin  blue.  On  one  side  of  the  din- 
ing roopi  is  a  recessed  china  closet, 
the  doors  of  which  are  flush  with  the 
wainscot.  The  color  scheme  of  the 
Donegal  rug  is  in  Gobelin  blue,  dull 
greens  and  a  touch  of  brick  red. 

The  special  pride  we  take  in  the  de- 
signing and  furnishing  of  this  house  is 
that  it  was  not  done  wholly  by  our- 
selves, and  so  forms  the  best  proof 
that  the  principles  we  have  tried  so 
persistently  to  teach  are  beginning  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  minds  of 
architects  and  decorators.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  case,  some  months  ago 
we  ceased  to  put  out  our  own  designs, 
feeling  sure  that  our  ideas  in  planning 
and  decorating  houses  would  give  the 
best  results  in  the  hands  of  individual 
architects  and  decorators  who  should 
accept  them  as  general  principles  and 
apply  them,  according  to  their  own 
best  judgment,  to  individual  cases. 
We  feel  that  the  example  shown  here 
amply  justifies  this  position,  and  that 
it  will  prove  equally  suggestive  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  using  every 
means  to  create  for  themselves  the 
right  home  environment. 
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"Not  all  the  mechanical  or  gaseous  for- 
ces of  the  world  or  all  the  law  of  the 
universe  will  enable  you  either  to  see  a 
color  or  draw  a  line  without  that  singular 
force   anciently   called   the   soul." — Ruskin. 

IN  the  first  problem  of  this  series  it 
was  shown  that  the  '"spotting"  or 
blocking  in  of  a  design,  through 
contrasts  of  lights  and  darks,  was 
a  matter  of  first  importance.  It  was 
made  apparent  that  the  darks  were  the 
result  of  a  concentration  of  lines  in 
certain  portions  of  the  design,  and 
that  the  tone  of  these  areas  of  dark 
could  be  lowered  by  bringing  the  lines 
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into  closer  association  or  by  increasing 
the  widths  of  the  lines.  A  graphic  il- 
lustration of  this  is  furnished  in  Fig. 
23,  three  renderings  of  the  same  motif 
varying  in  tone.  At  the  right  is  a 
little  scale  or  ladder  of  five  steps  from 
black  to  white  inclusive.  From  the 
middle  step  downward  the  blacks  dom- 
inate; from  the  middle  step  upward 
the  whites  dominate.  If  you  will 
examine  this  scale  from  a  distance 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  it  were  rendered  in  flat 
washes   of  gray   paint. 

This  scale  leads  us 
m  |H    to  a  definite   discus- 

,       sion  of  the  first  ques- 
tions   involved    in    a 
study    of    tone    rela- 
tions.    In   the    color 
box  recommended 
for  use  will  be  found 
a     neutral     pigment 
commonly  known  as 
"charcoal     gray." 
With     this     pigment 
and  varying  amounts 
of    water    it    will    be 
found  that  a   grada- 
tion of  tone  can  be 
made  from  the  white 
of  the   paper  to  the 
deep    black    of    the 
solid  paint.    It  is  nec- 
essary first  of  all  to 
render  this  gradation 
of  tone  in  a  series  of 
orderly    steps.      The 
distinct   notes   which 
the  eye  can  discrim- 
inate   will   be    found 
surprisingly    few    in 
number,  probably 
not  over  twenty-five. 
PLATE  TWENTY.    It  will  simpHfy  mat- 
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ters,  however,  and  \\i\\  serve  our  pur- 
pose, to  render  a  scale  of  five  distinct 
notes. 

Problem:  In  five  circles  or  squares 
equally  far  apart,  one  above  another, 
paint  at  the  bottom  a  black  note ;  leave 
the  white  of  the  paper  for  the  top  note. 
Then  see  if  you  can  strike  a  third  note 
just  half-way  in  tone  between  these 
two  extremes.  This  middle  note  is  the 
key-note  of  the  scale  to  which  the  other 
notes  must  be  tuned.  It  must  be  prop- 
erly adjusted  in  its  relation  to  black 
and  white  before  proceeding.  Its  ex- 
act tone  calls  for  careful  consideration. 
One  who  possesses  clear  discrimination 
in  a  comparison  of  tone  relations  will 
experience  little  difficulty  in  striking 
this  note.  The  novice  may  find  re- 
peated trials  necessary.  In  a  later  dis- 
cussion of  color  the  importance  of  this 
middle  note  will  be  apparent.  Now 
see  if  you  can  strike  another  note  half- 
way between  this  middle  note  and 
white,  and  another  half-way  between 
the  middle  note  and  black.  The  result 
(Plate  19)  is  an  orderly  scale  of  neu- 
trals from  black  to  white,  in  which  the 
intervals  of  contrast  are  equal.  For 
example,  there  is  the  same  interval  of 
contrast  when  black  and  dark  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition  as  would  oc- 
cur through  the  use  of  middle  tone 
and  light. 

This  scale  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after as  the  neutral  or  value  scale.  By 
the  value  of  any  tone,  whatever  its  col- 
or may  be,  is  meant  the  position  of 
that  tone  in  such  a  scale  as  this.  The 
number  of  notes  in  our  scale  might 
be  increased  by  the  insertion  of  inter- 
mediates between  each  pair  here 
shown ;  but  we  shall  find  these  five, 
keyed  to  the  middle  note,  well  adapted 
to  a  discussion  of  tone  relations.  In 
this  invariable  scale  of  values  is  the 
backbone  of  an  intelligible  color  unit. 

With  this  value  scale  as  a  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  tone  adjustment  let 


us  now  seek,  in  a  purely  elementary 
and  abstract  way,  several  different 
manifestations  of  two  important  prin- 
ciples. These  principles  have  already 
been  given  an  elementary  application 
in  our  problems ;  but  for  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  to  follow 
it  is  necessary  to  discuss  these  prin- 
ciples more  carefully  and  to  compare 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  will 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  de- 
tails of  designs. 

Rhythm  was  defined  last  month  as 
"joint  action  or  movement."  With 
this  reciprocal  relation  of  details  in  a 
joint  action  there  must  also  be  present 
a  feeling  of  rest  or  repose  through  a 
balance  of  the  various  attractive  forces 
employed ;  mere  movement  is  not 
enough. 

We  have  found  that  rhythm  may  oc- 
cur through  the  regular  repetition  of 
an  unique  shape  (Plate  20-i).  Here, 
there  is  no  sense  of  movement  in  any 
particular  direction ;  nor  is  direction 
necessarily  implied  by  the  term  rhythm 
as  it  will  be  used.  It  means  no  more 
than  that  in  a  regular  sequence  of 
shapes  the  eye  is  able  to  "find  an  or- 
derly way  through  the  details  of  a  de- 
sign." It  was  shown  that  this  move- 
ment might  be  strengthened  and  given 
direction  by  establishing  line  connec- 
tions to  bind  the  units  of  repeat  to- 
gether (ii).  We  may  also  secure  a 
rhythmic  interrelation  of  parts  through 
an  increasing  ratio  of  measures  from 
small  to  large  (iii).  It  is  this  manifes- 
tation of  rhythm  that  forms  the  basic 
principle  of  nearly  every  campanik  in 
Italy,  and  gives  beauty  to  the  Infinite 
Curve.  And  now  we  have  another 
method  of  creating  a  distinct  move- 
ment in  a  design — a  gradation  of  val- 
ues from  light  to  dark.  In  Plate  19 
the  movement  is  downward  from  the 
light  attractive  force  of  the  higher 
values  to  the  strong  attractive  force  of 
the  lower  values. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  princi- 
ple of  rhythm  is  one  over  which  the 
designer  must  have  intelligent  and 
complete  control  in  the  orderly  adjust- 
ment of  the  many  attractive  forces 
with  which  he  is  working.  He  may 
emphasize  the  movement,  check  it,  or 
subordinate  it  to  other  demands,  divert 
it  to  or  concentrate  it  in  any  portion 
of  the  design  to  which  it  may  seem  de- 
sirable to  give  dominant  interest.     The 


movement  may  be  so  apparent  that 
even  a  casual  observer  will  note  its 
presence ;  or  it  may  be  so  subtle  that 
it  baffles  analysis. 

In  Plate  21-i  is  a  rhythmic  motif. 
Its  rhythm  is  due  partly  to  the  increase 
of  measure  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
partly  to  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
contour  lines.  It  is  what  may  be  term- 
ed a  dynamic  shape,  in  which  all 
forces  combine  to  pull  the  eye  upward. 
The  Italian  campanile 
is  dynamic  in  char- 
acter ;  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  are  static ; 
the  one  suggests  an 
upward  aspiration;  the 
other  immovability. 
In  Plate  21-i,  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the 
spot  is  emphasized  and 
hastened  by  a  repeti- 
tion with  gradation  of 
measures.  In  Plate 
20-v,  the  regular  repe- 
tition of  this  rhythmic 
unit  furnishes  an  in- 
stance in  which  raove- 
ment,  for  its  own  sake, 
is  made  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  result. 
But  this  little  design 
serves  to  illustrate  the 
assertion  that  rhythm 
alone  is  not  enough. 
The  need  is  felt  for 
rest  and  repose  in  the 
result.  In  Plate  21-iii, 
still  further  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  dynamic 
character  of  the  unit 
by  the  addition  of  a 
tone  gradation ;  but 
here  there  is  a  re- 
straint imposed  upon 
the  restless  activity  of 
the  attractive  forces 
composing  the  unit. 
PLATE  TWENTY-FIVE.    In  this  balance  of  two 
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FIGURE   TWENTY-THREE 


equal  forces  the  eye  unconsciously 
seeks  a  point  or  line  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween them.  It  will  be  found  then,  that 
in  iv,  while  the  forces  counting  for 
movement  are  stronger  than  in  Plate 
20-V,  there  is  a  counteracting  influence 
at  work  to  impart  some  element  of  re- 
pose to  the  result.  In  this  symmetrical 
adjustment  of  attractive  forces  we  have 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  mani- 
festation of  balance,  an  arrangement 
in  which  equal  forces  are  opposed  on 
a  line  or  point  of  equilibrium.  This 
type  of  balance  is  so  generally  under- 
stood and  recognized  that  it  has  seemed 
unnecessary'  heretofore  to  give  it  defi- 
nition. But  now,  in  a  more  complete 
definition  of  the  principle  of  balance, 
it  is  well  to  consider  symmetry  as  its 
simplest  manifestation. 

In  the  earliest  extant  artistic  remains 
of  the  human  race,  symmetry  appears 
as  a  basis  of  ornament.  In  his  con- 
scious efforts  toward  an  art  expression, 
man  endeavored  to  arrange  or  dis- 
pose his  ideas  in  an  orderly  way.    The 


first  manifestations  of  order 
appear  through  regular  se- 
quence, or  alternation,  and 
through  symmetry.  And  in 
the  entire  development  of 
primitive  art,  from  the  least 
important  productions  to  the 
carving  of   an   idol,   there   is 

I  ever  present  a  sense  of  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
symmetry.  In  nature  sym- 
metry appears  as  the  con- 
structive basis  in  organic 
and  inorganic  life,  from  the 
crystal  to  the  human  figure. 
But  in  nature,  as  well  as  in 
a  more  finely  organized  sys- 
tem of  design,  actual  sym- 
metry often  gives  place  to  a 
more  subtle  type  of  balance. 
In  any  discussion  of  balance 
in  design  it  is  desirable  to 
revert  to  the  laws  of  phys- 
ical balance;  the  underlying  princi- 
ples are  the  same.  In  symmetry  the 
opposing  attractive  forces  are  the  same 
in  line,  form,  and  tone  (Plate  20-yi). 
Now,  how  may  we  balance  oppositions 
which  exert  unequal  attractive  forces? 
In  vii  the  actual  symmetry  is  de- 
stroyed by  doubling  one  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  opposition.  If  these  were 
physical  forces  they  would  be  balanced 
by  drawing  a  line  to  connect  their 
centers.  Then  we  would  seek  on  this 
line  the  point  of  equilibrium.  The  at- 
tractive forces  of  the  two  spots  may 
be  expressed  by  the  formula  one-two. 
Hence,  we  would  divide  the  line  con- 
necting centers  into  three  equal  parts, 
the  sum  of  the  forces  exerted,  and  re- 
versing the  ratio  give  to  the  larger 
spot  one-third  of  the  line  and  to  the 
smaller  spot  two-thirds.  In  viii  are 
three  spots  exerting  attractive  forces 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula one-,  one-two.  The  point  of  equi- 
librium may  be  found  by  balancing  two 
of  the  spots,  then  by  balancing  these 
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two  witli  the  third,  as  indicated.  In  ix, 
another  factor  enters  into  the  problem ; 
the  tone  of  one  of  the  spots  has  been 
changed,  and  in  consequence  its  at- 
tractive force  is  decreased.  There  may 
be  a  mathematical  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  point  of  equilibrium  ;  but  its 
complications  are  so  many  and  its  re- 
sults of  such  doubtful  value  that  it  is 
unwise  to  pursue  the  mathematics  of 
it  further.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the 
principle  is  the  same,  but  that  mathe- 
matics gives  way  to  judgment.  In  x 
are  attractive  forces  differing  in  tone, 
in  measure  and  in  shape.  Here  we 
are  thrown  still  more  upon  judgment 
and  sensitive  feeling  in  establishing  a 
point  of  equilibrium.  If  we  were  to 
enclose  these  varied  attractive  forces 
within  a  rectangle  we  would  see  to  it 
that  the  balance  point  of  the  attractive 
forces  coincides  with  the  center  of  the 
enclosing  form. 

Now  we  have  to  consider  still  an- 
other type  of  balance,  related  only  in- 
directly to  the  definition  above, — a  bal- 
ance of  the  values  of  our  scale.  In  bal- 
ancing lines  and  forms  we  were  con- 
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cerned  chiefly  with  the  phys- 
ical law  of  balance ;  but  in 
balancing  contrasts  of  values 
and  colors  we  pass  beyond 
any  possible  assistance  from 
mathematics  to  questions  de- 
cided only  by  careful  discrim- 
ination and  sensitive  feeling. 
We  sometimes  speak  of  a 
balance  of  two  tones,  as  in 
Plate  22-i,  having  in  mind  the 
distribution  and  the  approxi- 
mately equal  quantities  of  the 
tones.  In  the  same  way  we 
sometimes  speak  of  a  balance 
of  several  tones,  referring  to 
their  relative  measures  and 
distribution.  But  this  is,  in 
reality,  the  same  idea  that 
was  discussed  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  In  a  more  direct 
sense  quantity  is  not  an  essential  factor 
in  a  tone  balance.  It  is  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  contrasts.  In  ii  of  this  same 
plate  is  a  balance  of  value  contrasts. 
The  two  ends  of  the  scale  have  equal 
contrasts  on  a  middle  ground.  The 
white  is  just  as  much  lighter  than  that 
ground  as  the  black  is  darker.  In 
Plate  23-i,  is  another  balance  of  values. 
The  contrast  of  dark  on  the  middle 
ground  is  balanced  by  the  contrast  of 
light  on  the  same  ground.  In  ii,  the 
balance  is  deliberately  upset  in  order  to 
give  dominant  interest  to  the  flowers. 
Their  attractive  force  is  materially  in- 
creased by  giving  them  a  much  strong- 
er  contrast    on    the    background.      In 
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Plate  2I-V,  there  is  a  pleasing  adjust- 
ment of  the  tones  of  the  design,  gained 
through  a  rhythmic  interrelation  of  the 
details  and  a  balance  of  values  on  a 
middle  ground.  This  combination  of 
rhythm  and  balance  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  rendering  shown  of  the 
little  motif  indicated  in  i  of  this  plate. 

Balance,  then,  like  rhythm,  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  stu- 
dent in  order  that  he  may  work  with 
derinite  aim  and  purpose,  with  a  com- 
plete command  over 
the  terms  in  which 
he  essays  to  express 
himself. 

Now  it  may  be  per- 
tinent to  remark  that, 
however  thoroughly 
one  may  study  the 
abstract  demonstra- 
tions which  occupy 
so  much  of  our  space 
this  month,  there  must  enter  into  any 
design  a  quality  which  is  beyond  analy- 
sis and  which  can  be  imparted  only  in 
an  indirect  way.  That  is  the  touch  of 
individuality,  the  personal  quality  that 
clothes  dry  bones  with  life,  \'itality, 
and  interest.  To  understand  the  essen- 
tia! principles  of  design  is  one  thing; 
but  this  understanding  is  merely  a 
means  to  an  end.  In  any  work  that  is 
worth  while  there  must  enter  a  live  and 
vigorous  imagination,  a  freedom  and 
spontaneity,  without  which  a  design 
becomes  formal  and  deadly  uninterest- 
ing. We  may  call  it  the  play  impulse, 
if  we  choose,  an  evidence  of  pleasure 
and  joy  in  the  work  that  comes  from 
under  one's  hand.  In  nearly  all  prim- 
itive  work,   and    in   the   work   of   the 


mediaeval  craftsman,  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  this  play 
impulse.  In  the  work  of 
these  men  there  appears  a 
quaint  and  whimsical  gro- 
tesque quality  that  is  irre- 
sistible in  its  appeal.  We 
come  upon  it  in  the  most  unexpect- 
ed places,  in  the  basket  or  on  the 
carved  idol,  on  the  front  of  the  altar 
or  on  the  carving  of  the  choir  screen ; 
no  place  is  entirely  free  from  it.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  a  design 
should  not  entertain  us,  even  amuse  us, 
and  yet  be  as  serious  in  its  aim  and 
purpose  as  if  we  were  to  approach  the 
subject  in  a  spirit  of  goggle-eyed  wis- 


dom. 

Problem : 


Our  problem  may  seem, 


FIGURE  TWENTY-SEVEN. 

at  first  glance,  to  be  one  of  amusement 
only ;  yet  if  it  had  no  other  claim  than 
that  of  mental  discipline  involved  in  its 
solution,  it  would  be  sufficiently  valu- 
able to  justify  itself.  Experience 
proves  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
student  to  work  from  nature  in  terms 
of  design.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  able 
to  draw ;  but  quite  another  thing  to  be 
able  to  design.  A  well  drawn  insect, 
animal  or  flower  may  be  commendable 
on  its  own  account,  but  to  translate 
any  motif  into  terms  of  design  it  must 
always  undergo  a  process  of  conven- 
tionalization adapted  to  the  tools  and 
materials  of  execution,  and  organically 
related  to  the  space  which  it  is  to  oc- 
cupy. We  have  seen  from  primitive 
work,  and  from   our  own   geometric 
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problems,  that  the  beauty  of  a  design  is 
primarily  a  question  of  related  lines, 
forms  and  tones.  Nature  is  necessary 
to  the  designer,  but  not  to  the  design. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  seek  a  happv  me- 
dium between  the  geometric  basis  on 
which  our  work  has  been  developing, 
and  the  motif  derived  from  nature.  In 
the  present  problem  let  us  venture  into 
animal  life.  Accepting  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  squared  paper,  with  a 
limitation  to  the  vertical,  horizontal 
and  forty-five  degree  oblique  lines,  vou 
are  to  devise  an  unique  and  animal-like 
symbol. 

A   reasonable   knowledge    of    animal 
anatomy  is  of  course  essential ;  and  with 
such  knowledge,  together  with  a  spice 
of  imagination,  and  a  sense  of  humor, 
the  conditions  of  the  problem   will  be 
found  more  interesting  than  if  greater 
liberty  were  allowed.     As  with  nearly 
every  problem  which  the    designer    is 
called  upon  to  solve,  the  possibilities  are 
most  fully  realized  in  a  frank  acceptance 
of  all  the  limitations  imposed.    Fig.  24 
indicates  the  general  character  of  the 
results  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
little  practice  with  the  pencil  over  the 
squared  paper.     Figs.  25,  26,  27  show 
the  completion  of  the  problem.    It  calls 
for   a  balance   of  attractive   forces   in 
symmetry   within    an   enclosing    form. 
Three  points  should  be  kept  carefully  in 
mind:  the  figures  must  be  related  or- 
ganically  to  the   enclosing   form;   the 
shapes  and  measures  of  the  areas  of 
black  and  white  must  be  given  equal  at- 
tention ;  the  two  parts  of  the  unit  should 
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be  bound  together  by  as  many  rhyth- 
mic connections  as  possible.  In  Fig. 
27  is  a  line  analysis  showing  the  con- 
nections which  serve  to  bind  the  two 
parts  of  the  unit  together.  Figs.  28, 
29,  30  are  from  primitive  work,  quite  in 
line  with  our  problem,  showing  three 
different  degrees  of  conventionaliza- 
tion of  nature-derived  elements. 

Let  us  now  attempt  a  constructive 
application  of  a  motif  such  as  we  have 
been  using,— a  match-safe  to  hang  upon 
the  wall  (Plate  24).    The  essential  ele- 
ments are  of  first  importance    (Plate 
25) .    There  must  be  a  receptacle  for  the 
matches.     It  may  be  vertical    (i),   or 
horizontal  (ii),  its  inside  dimensions  to 
be  determined  by  the  length  of  a  match. 
If  in  a  vertical  position  the  dimensions 
of  the  box  should  be  so  planned  that  a 
single  match  will  not  fall  too  far  below 
the  top.     There  should  be  a  piece  of 
sandpaper,  a  back  piece  with  a  hole  at 
the  top  for  the  nail  or  hook  on  which 
the  match  safe  is  to  be  hung.     These 
structural  elements  must  form  the  basis 
for  the  design ;  they  are  demanded  by 
utility.     The  material  employed  might 
be   copper  or   wood.     Two  combative 
black  cats  seem  appropriate  as  a  decora- 
tive motif.     Our  problem  is  now  clear 
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in  its  development.  We  must  first  de- 
fine the  positions  and  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  essential  elements.  The 
sand  paper  may  be  on  the  box  (iii),  or 
below  (,ivj,  but  not  above  it  (v),  be- 
cause the  matches  within  the  box  would 
be  in  danger  of  ignition.  The  scheme 
may  be  planned  horizontally  (vi),  in 
which  case  two  holes  at  the  top  would 
seem  advisable.  We  have  now  to  at- 
tempt a  refinement  of  the  structual  ele- 
ments, and  such  an  adaptation  of  the 
decorative  motif  that  it  shall  be  organ- 
ically related  in  line  and  form  to  those 
elements  in  a  unity  of  effect.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  let  us  first  discuss  the 
steps  involved  in  a  refinement  of  the 
essential  elements.  There  are  several 
errors  which  it  would  be  well  to  antici- 
pate. The  first  is  in  vii.  Here  there 
is  no  reciprocal  relation  between  the 
curved  lines  of  the  back  piece  and  the 
rectangular  box.  In  viii  the  box  is 
supported  by  the  parallel  side  lines,  but 
there  are  three  weak  points  in  this  ar- 
rangement. There  is  not  enough  dif- 
ference between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  design:  the  curves  indicated  by  the 


arrows  tend  to  lead  the  eye  away  from 
the  center  of  interest:  the  division  of 
the  top  into  three  equal  parts  is  unfor- 
tunate, giving  a  result  which  lacks  va- 
riety in  proportions.  In  ix  the  sec- 
ond error  is  corrected — the  curves  keep 
the  eye  within  the  enclosing  form.  But 
there  is  another  criticism  here.  At  the 
points  marked  by  the  crosses  the  curves 
should  be  either  continuous  or  the 
angles  should  be  more  acute.  In  x,  xi, 
xii,  xiii  are  suggestions  giving  variety 
with  unity  in  the  lines  and  proportions 
used.  Now  with  these  criticisms  in  mind, 
let  us  return  to  the  point  of  the  problem, 
the  organic  relation  of  the  lines  of  the 
decorative  motif  to  the  structural  ele- 
ments. In  xiv-xv  are  two  sketches 
showing  the  adjustment  of  the  propor- 
tions, and  the  interrelation  of  all  the 
lines  of  the  design.  These  sketches  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  working  from 
the  whole  to  the  parts.  Ornament 
should  never  be  added  as  an  after- 
thought ;  it  must  always  be  developed 
with,  and  related  to,  the  constructive  ele- 
ments of  a  problem. 
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IT  HARDLY  seems  possible  that  it 
is  only  fifteen  years  since  the  hor- 
rors of  the  "antique  oak"  period 
confronted  home  builders  of  good 
taste.  Monotonous  color  in  wood, 
furniture  and  decoration;  wide  use  of 
highly  polished  antique  oak,  which 
even  in  the  dull  finish  is  unsatisfactory 
in  color,  and  in  interior  architecture 
mixtures  of  columns,  grill  work  and 
stock  mantels  of  different  color  from 
the  wood  trim  were  characteristic  of 
the  time.  It  was  a  period  of  stuffiness 
in  room  sizes  and  fussiness  in  uphol- 
stery and  curtain  work.  Yards  of  ball 
fringes  and  tassels  were  used,  and  cur- 
tains were  elaborately  festooned  and 
drawn  through  brass  rings.  General 
taste    had    reached    the    point   where 


whatever  machine-made  furnishings 
the  factories  turned  out  were  accepted 
without  question.  There  was  not  a 
good  quiet  line  anywhere. 

Gradual  process  of  elimination  has 
converted  many  of  the  homes  of  this 
period  into  products  of  dignity  and 
repose.  But  even  yet,  at  one  time  or 
another  every  decorator  is  confronted 
by  the  problem  of  remodeling  wood- 
work and  furniture  which  has  been 
well  built,  and  is  too  good  to  throw 
away,  but  which  violates  all  the  laws 
of  repose  in  line  and  beauty  in  color. 

This  month  parts  of  two  remodeling 
contracts  are  offered  as  suggestive 
studies  for  the  student.  The  first 
problem  is  doing  over  a  dining  room 
in  which,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  be- 
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DETAIL   IN    DINING    ROOM    SHOWING    CHINA 
CLOSET    DEVELOPED    FROM     OLD    DOOR    SPACE. 


DETAIL    OF    DINING    ROOM,    SHOWING    TREATMENT 
OF     WINDOWS     AND     WALL     SPACE     BETWEEN. 
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fore  alteration,  the  good  points  were 
its  size  and  plain,  well-constructed 
paneling;  the  bad  points,  a  stock  man- 
tel of  poor  color  at  the  end  where  the 
sideboard  now  stands,  a  cornice  in  a 
ridiculous  position  and  altogether 
too  heavy  for  the  room,  and  a 
poorly  designed  piece  of  turning  as 
a  detail  over  the  doors.  The  furni- 
ture was  made  of  antique  oak.  The 
sideboard  with  its  cabinets,  mirrors 
and  glued-on  "carving"  was  typical  of 
the  time.  The  chairs  showed  lack  of 
thought  in  turning  designs  and  ab- 
sence of  taste  in  their  general  propor- 
tions. The  main  impression  of  the 
room  before  it  was  remodeled  was  of 
restlessness — the  result  of  the  radiat- 
ing lines  in  the  decorative  details, 
which  in  any  form  of  composition 
make  repose  impossible. 

The  first  steps  taken  in  doing  over 
the  room  were  to  remove  the  mantel, 
which  was  not  needed  and  was  too 
near  the  end  of  the  table  for  comfort- 
able serving,  to  extend  the  paneling 
across  the  chimney  breast,  and  to  re- 
place the  cornice  with  a  more  simple, 
well-designed  wooden  one  in  the  angle. 
The  door  frames  above  the  wainscot- 
ing, which  were  then  removed,  had 
substitutes  which  were  plain  except 
that  the  outer  and  inner  edges  were 
outlined  by  a  moulding.  Since  the 
windows,  doors  and  cupboards  did  not 
line  up,  panels — as  inconspicuous  as 
possible — were  inserted  to  bring  the 
lower  levels  even.  As  the  former  cup- 
board doors  were  not  attractive,  new 
glass  ones  were  made,  set  with  dull 
finished  brass  lines  in  a  conventional 
pattern. 

The  next  thing  to  change  was  the 
furniture.  The  spindles  and  irregular 
tops  were  removed  from  the  chairs, 
and  the  seats  built  out,  as  they  had 
seemed  too  thin  and  narrow  before. 
All  the  carving  was  planed  off  the  side- 
board, the  irregular  cabinets  were  re- 


moved and  a  drawer  added,  making  it 
a  handsome  and  serviceable  piece  of 
furniture.  Hardware  of  a  quiet  de- 
sign was  substituted  for  the  elaborate 
metal  work  used  before. 

After    this    simplifying,    came    the 
question  of  the  color  treatment.     The 
old  finish  was  removed  from  the  wood- 
work and  furniture,  and  a  soft  grayish 
green  stain  was  used,  with  here  and 
there  a  suggestion  of  blue.    The  walls 
were  covered  with  a  Japanese  grass 
cloth  of  a  grayish  tan  color,  and  the 
panels  of  tapestry  were  carried  out  in 
shades  of  tans,  greens,  and  dull  blues, 
with  an  occasional  note  of  rose.      A 
fiat  moulding  of  the  woodwork  color 
was  used  to  outline  the  tapestry  pan- 
els.   The  ceiling  was  tinted  in  the  gray- 
ish tan  shade  with  a  slight  decoration 
near  the  cornice  in  the  colors  of  the 
panels.     The  fine  wool  tapestry  with 
which  the  chairs  were  covered  toned 
with  the  walls,  and  the  greenish  blue 
shade  in  the  tapestry  panels  was  used 
as  a  solid  color  in  the  velvet  hangings. 
The  cost  of  doing  this  room  over 
was:  labor  and  materials  for  carpen- 
ters, $80.00;  hard  wood  finish,  $100.00; 
decorating  walls,  $100.00;   upholster- 
ing   furniture    and    covering,    $go.oo; 
draperies,  $125.00;  toning  rug,  $18.00; 
making  a  total  of  $513.00.    In  addition 
to   this    expenditure    the    old    electric 
center  light  was  refinished  to  tone  with 
the  room,  and  two  new  side  lights  were 
added.    It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  gain  this  effect  for  such  a  small  out- 
lay if  it  had  been  necessary  to  pur- 
chase new  furniture  outright. 

The  second  problem  had  to  do  with 
making  attractive  and  livable  a  cold 
uninhabited  small  room — the  kind  of 
room  which  had  been  intended  for  a 
parlor  but  had  become  in  the  minds 
of  the  household,  on  account  of  its 
stiffness,  the  one  spot  to  avoid.  Living 
room,  library  and  hall  had  acquired 
in  time  personality,  but  this  little  room, 
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because  of  its  detachment  from  the 
general  living  scheme,  had  acquired  an 
air  of  aloofness  with  the  years.  The 
drawing  of  it  before  alteration  shows 
at  once  what  effect  the  use  of  vertical 
lines  can  have  as  the  means  of  con- 
densing all  the  proportions  of  a  room. 
The  original  wall  covering  had  a  broad 
yellow  stripe  and  the  woodwork  was 
light  brown.  The  small  space  made  it 
impossible  to  place  the  furniture  in 
such  a  way  that  the  individual  pieces 
seemed  related  to  one  another.  In 
redecorating  this  room  it  seemed  bet- 
ter to  use  as  a  main  furnishing  a  seat 


extending  around  the  four  sides ;  the 
seat  ends  making  an  attractive  finish 
on  either  side  of  the  broad  opening  to- 
ward the  hall.  In  order  to  make  the 
room  seem  lower  and  broader,  perpen- 
dicular lines  were  eliminated,  the  color 
contrasts  were  made  to  extend  around 
the  room,  and  as  much  length  as  pos- 
sible was  given  to  horizontal  lines. 

As  the  colors  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  house  were  keyed  rather  low,  the 
color  scheme  in  this  room  was  made 
to  center  about  rich  greens  and  blues. 
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The  cushions,  the  back  of  the  seat  and 
the  stiles  about  the  panels  were  cov- 
ered with  a  dark  blue  cloth  of  loose 
weave  with  enough  variation  in  the 
colors  of  the  threads  to  give  a  play  of 
green  over  the  blue  and  avoid  the  dead 
look  of  a  perfectly  flat  tone.  The  pale 
brown  woodwork  was  recolored  and 
changed  to  a  dark  shade  of  brown 
with  an  overtone  of  green.  In  the 
panels,  a  greenish  gold  ground  set  off 
a  design  of  pine  trees  in  blue-greens 
and  browns.  The  background  was 
slightly  relieved  by  an  indistinct  figure 
which  made  the  general  effect  decided- 
ly richer.  The  cur- 
tains were  made  of 
dull  blue  cloth  with 
trimmings  of  green 
outlined  in  green 
gold.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  break  in  the 
broad  line  about  the 
room,  the  lower  edge 
of  the  curtain  design 
was  kept  even  with 
the  wood  treatment. 
The  cost  of  doing 
over  this  room,  in- 
cluding the  walls  and 
the  cloth,  building  in 
the  woodwork  of  the 
seat,  cushions  of  hair 
covered  with  blue 
cloth,  two  pairs  of 
curtains,  heating 
changes,  etc.,  %vas 
about  five  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  planning  of  any  alteration, 
it  is  always  best,  if  possible,  to  know 
first  the  financial  limitation.  With  this 
in  mind  how  much  can  be  done  is  bet- 
ter estimated.  Then  plan:  First — what 
could  be  retained ;  second — what  must 
be  eliminated ;  third — what  can  be  al- 
tered in  form  or  color;  fourth — what 
additions  could  be  made  to  the  room 
that  will  harmonize  with  what  you 
have ;  fifth — see  that  your  finished  ef- 
fort makes  a  unit  in  color  arnl  form. 
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ONLY  three  designs  for  metal 
work  are  given  this  month,  as 
the  articles,  while  very  simple, 
will  require  a  good  deal  of 
skill  and  care  in  the  making  in  order 
to  produce  the  right  effect.  If  made 
as  they  should  be,  all  of  them  should 
prove  unusually  satisfactory  both  as 
problems  to  be  solved  by  the  amateur 
metal  worker  and  as  beautiful  articles 
for  household  use. 

The  rectangular  serving  tray  shown 
in  the  first  illustration  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  use  rather  than  ornament, 
but  its  proportions  are  such  that  if 
well  made  and  finished  it  will  be  found 
a  very  decorative  addition  to  the  fur- 
nishings of  a  dining  room. 

The  first  step  in  making  this  tray  is 
to  cut  a  piece  of  No.  20  gauge  copper 
to  an  oblong  shape,  measuring  about 
13  X  17  inches.  After  this  is  squared, 
and  the  edges  are  made  smooth  with  a 
file  and  fine  emery  cloth,  it  should  be 
annealed,  as  metal  of  any  kind  will 
tend  to  harden  under  cutting  or  work- 
ing. Annealing  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  it  should  be  carefully  done.  The 
metal  should  either  be  laid  on  a  hot 
stove  or  held  in  a  flame  until  it  is 
brought  to  the  right  degree  of  heat. 
Copper  may  be  heated  until  it  turns 
to  a  bright  red  color,  but  brass  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  beyond  a 
cherry  red  while  in  the  fire,  since  it 
cannot  stand  as  great  a  degree  of  heat 


as  copper.  If  brass  gets  overheated 
it  will  be  apt  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
After  the  annealing  is  done,  rinse  the 
metal  in  water  and  dry  well.  It  is 
then  ready  to  be  formed  into  the  tray. 

To  do  this  a  piece  of  lead  about  six 
inches  square  and  one  inch  thick 
should  be  procured,  and  an  impression 
should  be  made  in  this  lead  with  the 
pein  of  the  hammer.  Then  mark  the 
rim  of  the  tray  to  a  depth  of  about  i  J^ 
inches,  lay  the  metal  across  the  im- 
pression in  the  lead  and  begin  to 
hammer  down  on  the  line  drawn,  using 
the  ball  pein  of  the  hammer.  This 
should  be  continued  all  around  the 
sheet  of  metal,  leaving  a  rim  i^  inches 
deep  on  the  outside  of  the  hammered 
line.  Hold  the  tray  up  at  a  slight 
angle  and  hammer  away  from  the  cen- 
ter to  force  this  rim  up,  repeating  this 
process  toward  each  corner.  At  the 
corners  it  is  necessary  to  hammer  a 
little  deeper. 

After  all  this  hammering  the  sheet 
of  metal  will  be  a  good  deal  out  of 
shape.  To  straighten  it  out  the  inside 
of  the  tray  should  be  hammered  out 
well  with  the  mallet.  Then  turn  the 
tray  on  edge  with  the  rim  laid  flat  on 
a  smooth  surface,  preferably  an  anvil 
or  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  and  carefully 
smooth  out  the  whole  rim  with  the 
mallet.  After  this,  the  tray  should  be 
turned  over  and  hammered  down  all 
around  on  the  edges  and  corners  of 
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the  bottom.  By  this  time  it  is  ready 
to  be  annealed  again, — in  fact,  the  an- 
neahng  process  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  metal  seems  to  become 
too  hard  or  springy. 

Then  the  whole  tray  should  be  ham- 
mered. First  hammer  the  bottom,  be- 
ginning at  one  end  and  going  straight 
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across  to  the  other  end,  always  using 
the  flat  of  the  hammer.     Next  turn  the 
tray  on  edge,  or  side  angle,  and  ham- 
mer this  in  the  same  way  with  the  flat 
of  the  hammer.     In  the  corners  and 
all  around  the  edge  of  the  bottom  the 
ball-pein    of    the    hammer    should    be 
used,  as  the  flat  would  cut  the  metal 
in  the  corners.      Any   cuts   or   sharp 
impressions  other  than  those  intended 
to  be  made  should  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed, as  they  mar  the  work  badly.     Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  anvil  or 
iron   upon  which   the   metal   is   ham- 
mered has  no  marks  or  dents  in  it,  as 
these  would  show  through  even  after 
the    metal    has    been    polished.      The 
hammer  also  should  be  kept  absolutely 
smooth,  and  any  roughness  must  be 
well  rubbed  down  with  an  emery  cloth. 
After  the  sides  of  the  tray  are  ham- 
mered it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  bottom  is  buck- 
led in  the  center.     If 
this    is    the    case    it 
should    be    annealed 
again    and    the    bot- 
tom    hammered     all 
around    the    edge 
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with  the  force  of  the  blow  directed 
toward  the  edge.  This  will  tend  to 
draw  outward  the  metal  that  has 
stretched  in  the  center.  In  all  in- 
stances where  metal  shows  a  tendency 
to  buckle,  it  should  be  hammered 
around  and  away  from  the  buckled 
place,  care  being  taken  not  to  hammer 
too  much  in  one  place.  The 
best  way  to  hammer  any 
large  flat  surface  is  to  begin 
at  one  end  and  hammer 
across,  returning,  and  con- 
tinuing this  cross-hammering 
over  the  whole  length.  If  a 
circle  or  oval  is  to  be  ham- 
mered, the  hammering  should 
beg^n  in  the  center  and  be 
directed  outward  to  the  edge, 
that  the  stretched  portion  of 
the  metal  mav  be 
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drawn  away  from 
the  center.    If  the 
opposite    method 
should   be   em- 
ployed   the    tray 
would    be    prac- 
tically ruined,  as 
the  stretching  of 
the    metal    un- 
der hammering 
would    leave    an 
appearance    of 
having    buckled 
in  the  middle. 
Using  the  steel  tool  shown  in  the 
second    illustration,   the   edge    of   the 
tray     should 
next    be    fold- 
ed  over    (out- 
ward).    When 
it  is  well  over, 


STEEL   TCKIL. 


OVAL   SERVING   TRAY. 


LESSONS  IN  METAL  WORK 


a  wire  about  No.  i6  or  i8  gauge 
should  be  laid  in  and  then  the  tray 
laid  face   down,  and  the   edge  ham- 


and  water,  then  dried  thoroughly  and 
held  over  a  fire  until  the  desired  color 
appears. 

THE  oval  tray  shown  in  the  third 
illustration  is  made  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  using  No.  20  gauge 
metal.  This  tray  should  measure 
12  X  18  inches,  with  a  rim  about  2j4 
inches  wide,  as  the  tray  itself  is  to  be 
made  deeper  than  the  other.  The 
same  instructions  as  given  for  the 
rectangular  tray  apply  throughout  to 
the  making  of  this  one. 

AT  first  sight  the  candle 
sconce  appears  some- 
what difficult  to  make,  but, 
by  examining 
the  plan,  it  will 
be  noticed  that 
the  sides,  back 
and  bottom 
are  all  made 
of  one  piece  of 
metal.  It  will 
be  necessary 
first  to  cut  out 
a    pattern    ac- 


METAL  CANDLE   SCONCE. 

mered  down  over  the  wire.  The 
handles  are  made  of  wire  about  No. 
4  gauge, — or  1/8  to  3/16  of  an  inch 
thick.  Two  pieces  should  be  twisted 
together,  the  ends  flattened,  and  a 
hole  drilled  through  the  flattened  ends 
for  rivets.  One  end  of  one  wire  should 
be  laid  on  the  face  side  of  the  tray  and 
an  end  of  the  other  wire  on  the  under 
side.  Then  drill  a  hole  through  the 
tray,  inserting  a  rivet  and  rivet  both  of 
the  wires  and  the  tray  together. 

If  the  tray  is  to  be  made  of  copper 
a  very  decorative  effect  may  be  ob- 
tained by  using  brass  wire  for  the 
handles,  as  this  is  a  desirable  combina- 
tion of  metals.  After  the  tray  is  fin- 
ished, it  should  be  well  cleaned  and 
polished  with  powdered  pumice  stone 


WORKING    PLAN   FOR 
CANDLE      SCONCE. 


cording  to  the  plan 
given  here  in  the  de- 
tail drawing.  It 
would  be  best  to 
make  the  bottom  the 
starting  point,  first 
drawing  a  circle  4^^ 
inches  in  diameter. 
Then  draw  a  line 
across  this  circle, 
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making  the  back  3J4  inches  wide. 
Directly  above  this  intersecting  line 
begin  the  curved  line  that  forms  the 
outer  edge  of  the  side  and  carry  this 
down,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  until  it 
meets  the  line  of  the  bottom.  This 
outside  line  will  be  the  most  difficult 
to  form,  owing  to  the  curves. 

After  the  plan  is  carefully  drawn  on 
paper  the  pattern  should  be  cut  out.  It 
might  be  well  to  leave  a  little  space  out- 
side the  curved  outer  Hne,  so  that  if  the 
latter  does  not  seem  quite  right  it  may 
be  trimmed.  After  the  two  sides  are 
brought  together  around  the  bottom 
piece,  which  is  bent  up  at  the  dotted 
line,  the  sides  should  each  have  a  half- 
inch  lap  to  rivet  together  in  front. 
The  paper  pattern  should  be  experi- 
mented with  until  it  is  absolutely  satis- 
factory, then  it  may  be  laid  down  on 
the  metal  and  carefully  outlined  with 
a  pencil.  The  sconce  may  be  made 
either  of  copper  or  brass,  as  preferred, 
No.  20  gauge  metal  being  used  in  either 
case.  After  the  pattern  is  cut  out  the 
whole  piece  may  be  hammered  or  left 
plain.  The  latter  is  slightly  more  de- 
sirable in  this  case,  as  the  plain  surface 
reflects  the  light  better  than  the  un- 
even, hammered  surface. 

After  bending  the  metal  around  the 
bottom,  which  is  brought  up  at  right 
angles  with  the  back,  the  side  flanges 
mav  be  turned  outward  at  the  dotted 
line  shown  in  the  plan.  This  should 
be  done  over  the  steel  mandrel,  shown 


in  the  second  illustration.  The  flange, 
where  it  meets,  is  cut  like  a  mitered 
joint,  allowing  an  extra  amount  of 
metal  to  lap  over.  This  will  be  found 
necessary  when  bending  out  the  flange 
at  that  point. 

The  edges  may  be  turned  over  like 
that  of  the  trays,  except  that  no  wire 
is  laid  in.  Simply  bend  about  J^  of  an 
inch  of  metal  back  and  under  by  using 
the  same  tool  that  is  used  to  turn  out 
the  flange.  All  of  the  turning  back 
should  be  done  after  the  two  sides  are 
riveted  together  in  front.  The  bottom 
has  another  flange  which  should  be 
turned  up  to  meet  the  sides.  This  can 
be  soldered  all  around  on  the  under 
side. 

The  cup  is  the  last  piece  to  be  con- 
structed. This  can  either  be  made 
from  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper  tube, 
or  sheet  metal  bent  around  a  round 
object  a  trifle  larger  than  the  candle 
to  be  inserted.  The  two  edges  can  be 
lapped  and  riveted  or  soldered.  Two 
small  lugs,  about  }i  of  an  inch  long 
and  yi  of  an  inch  wide,  should  be  left 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  to  flare  out, 
one  on  either  side.  A  hole  should  be 
drilled  in  each  of  these  and  riveted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sconce.  The  inside 
of  the  sconce  should  be  highly  pol- 
ished, so  that  the  light  may  be  well 
reflected,  and  a  hole  drilled  at  the  top 
so  that  it  may  be  hung  on  a  nail  or 
screw. 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN 
COMPETITION  IN  DESIGNS  FOR  TEXTILE 
DECORATION  IN  APPLIQUE 


THE  competition  in  designs  for 
textile  decoration  in  applique, 
announced  in  The  Craftsman 
for  October,  1907,  was  closed 
December  loth,  and  the  competing 
designs  submitted  to  the  judges,  Mr. 
Albert  Herter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Linton  Book- 
waiter  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
bel Tuke  Priestman. 
According  to  their 
awards,  the  first  prize, 
a  Craftsman  sewing 
table,  was  given  to 
the  "Peacock"  por- 
tiere, which  was  sub- 
mitted by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth C.  Niemann,  of 
Philadelphia.  The 
design  is  intended  to 
be  carried  out  in  ap- 
plique and  embroid- 
ery of  brilliant  dark 
blue,  light  blue-green 
and  ivory,  upon  a 
background  of  nat- 
ural-colored Russian 
crash.  The  portiere 
is  meant  to  hang 
nearly  flat,  the  open- 
ing being  at  the  side 
of  the  door.  For  a 
wide     doorwav,    the 


designer  suggests  a  full  hanging  of 
plain  crash  on  either  side  of  the  cen- 
tral curtain. 

The  second  prize,  a  Craftsman  rock- 
ing chair,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Inez 
Freeman,  of  New  York  City,  for  a  pil- 


TABLE    SQUARE    OR    SOFA    PILLOW;    DESIGNED    BY 
FRANCES  GILBERT  GOE,  CHICAGO:   FOURTH    PRIZE. 
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low  cover  design,  the  judges  taking 
into  consideration  the  rich  coloring, 
and  also  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
combining  the  units  into  one  compact 
design.  The  color  suggested  for  the 
baskets  is  a  very  dark  brown,  overlaid 
with  a  mesh  of  embroidery  in  a  tawny 
tone  like  sunburned  straw.  The 
oranges  are  in  varying  shades  of  dark 
and  light  orange  color,  and  the  leaves 
are  dark  green.  The  stems  and  out- 
Hnes  are  of  wood  brown,  and  the  whole 
design  is  worked  out  on  a  background 
of  light  yellowish  tan  with  a  suggestion 
of  green. 

The  third  prize,  six  volumes  of  "The 
Artistic  Crafts  Series  of  Technical 
Handbooks,"  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Mary  F.  Overbeck,  of  Cambridge  City, 
Indiana,  for  a  highly  conventionahzed 
curtain  design  based  upon  a  pond  lily 
motif.  The  applique  is  a  vivid  green- 
ish blue  linen  upon  a  background  of 
natural  brownish  Hnen.  The  blos- 
soms are  formed  by  cutting  out  the 
applique  and  allowing  the  background 
to  show  through.  The  outlines  are  in 
deep  golden  yellow. 

The  fourth  prize,  The  Craftsman 
for  one  year,  was  awarded  on  the 
ground  of  ingenuity  of  design  and  at- 
tractiveness in  the  color  scheme.  It 
was  given  to  Miss  Frances  Gilbert 
Goe,  of  Chicago,  for  the  design  repro- 
duced here  in  line.  It  is  apphcable 
either  to  a  table  square  or  cushion 
cover.  Used  as  a  table  square  it 
should  be  executed  on  cream  colored 
linen  with  the  flower  forms  cut  from 
grayish  lavender  linen,  the  leaves  and 
center  circle  of  light  grayish  green, 
and  the  stems  of  grayish  blue,  the  blue 
to  be  the  darkest  color  value.  For  a 
cushion  cover  the  designer  recom- 
mends dull  pink  for  the  flowers,  leaf 
green  for  the  leaves  and  center  circle, 
and  turquoise  blue  for  the  stems^ 
When  used  in  this  way  the  applique 
should  be  of  smooth  Hnen  on  a  rough 
jute  material,  light  tan  in  color. 
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In  addition  to  the  designs  which 
were  given  prizes  by  the  judges.  The 
Craftsman  has  selected  for  honorable 
mention  several  others  which  are  here 
illustrated,  and  for  two  of  which  The 
Craftsman  for  one  year  will  be  given 
as  the  additional  prizes  we  have  re- 
served the  right  to  award.  The  other 
chosen  for  honorable  mention  were 
submitted  by  the  winners  of  the  second 
and  third  prizes.  Miss  Inez  Freeman, 
in  addition  to  the  sofa  pillow,  which 
was  awarded  second  prize,  sent  also  a 
design  for  a  curtain,  which  seems  to  us 
especially  good.  It  is  worked  out  in 
green  and  blue  tones,  suggesting  the 
colors  seen  in  the  ocean.  The  curtain 
itself  is  the  deep  yellowish  green  of 
sea  water  near  the  coast,  and  the  band 
of  applique  is  a  dark  brilliant  blue  like 
the  deep  sea  in  the  tropics.  The  ships 
and  wavy  bands  are  done  in  the  green 
against  the  broad  band  of  blue,  and 
the  whole  is  outlined  with  a  thread  of 
gold.  The  other  prize  winner  to  re- 
ceive honorable  mention  in  addition 
is  Miss  Overbeck,  of  Cambridge  City, 
Indiana,  the  winner  of  the  third  prize, 
who  submitted  a  second  curtain  design 
to  be  carried  out  in  linen  of  a  soft,  dull, 
greenish  gray.  A  broad  band  of  helio- 
trope linen  forms  the  background  for 
the  decorative  figure  conventionalized 
from  a  seed  pod  and  leaf  motif,  which 
is  done  in  the  same  gray-green  linen 
as  the  curtain.  All  the  outlines  are  in 
dull  leaf  green. 

The  designs  by  other  than  prize  win- 
ners selected  by  The  Craftsman  for 
honorable  mention  and  for  the  addi- 
tional awards  were  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Blanchard  Crandall,  of  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  and  Miss  Ida  J. 
Lewis,  of  Decatur,  IlHnois.  They  are 
both  designs  for  sofa  pillows,  that  by 
Mrs.  Crandall  being  carried  out  in 
varying  tones  of  brown,  and  that  by 
Miss  Lewis  executed  in  orange  color 
and  leaf  green  upon  a  background  of 
greenish  brown. 


PEACOCK   PORTIERE,  DKSIGNED  BV  ELIZABETH 
C.    NIEMANN,    PHILADEI-PHIA  :    FIRST    PRIZE. 


SOFA   PILLOW.  DESIGNED  BY   INEZ    FREEMAN, 
NEW    YORK  :    SECOND    PRIZE. 


SOFA    PILLOW,    DESIGNED    BY    IDA    J.    LEWIS, 
NEW    YORK  :     HONORABLE    MENTION. 
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SOFA     PILLOW.     DESIGNED     BY     ADELAIDE     BLANCHARD 
CRANDALL,    I'LAINFIELD,    N.   J.  :    HONORABLE  MENTION. 

SMALL    CIRTAIN,    DESIGNED    BY     MARY    F.    OVERBECK, 
CAMBRIDGE  CITY,  IND.  :   HONORABLE   .MENTION. 
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A  MAN  OF  "INSPIRED  COMMON  SENSE" 


CONSIDERING  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Taft  is  rather  more 
than  a  mere  "presidential  possi- 
bihty,"  it  is  amazing  how  few 
people  have  any  real  understanding  of 
the  character  of  the  man,  or  of  what 
he  has  done.  Everyone  knows  more 
or  less  vaguely  that  the  big,  jolly  Sec- 
retary of  War  has  been  a  Federal 
Judge,  Commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and,  later,  Governor  of  that 
turbulent  incumbrance  of  ours,  and 
that  in  his  present  official  position  he 
has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  pour- 
ing oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  for 
straightening  out  diplomatic  tangles 
with  a  tact  which  seems  to  be  unerring. 
But  few,  even  among  those  who  know 
him  personally,  seem  to  realize  the 
stratum  of  granite  that  underlies  all 
the  surface  sparkle  and  charm  ;  the  un- 
compromising integrity  which  knows 
neither  fear  nor  favor ;  the  capacity 
for  hard  work  which  makes  light  of 
what  to  other  men  would  be  herculean 
tasks,  and,  above  all,  the  amazing  mind 
that  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  a 
tangled  problem  and  thinks  its  way  out 
tn  the  surface. 

Mr.  Taft's  sturdy  and  unwavering 
support  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
present  Administration  against  the 
predatory  combinations  of  capital  has 
naturally  drawn  down  upon  him  the 
accusation  that  he  exists  but  to  reflect 
the  President's  policy,  and  that  there- 
fore he  is  "the  heir  apparent"  of  the 


presidency.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fairly 
safe  wager  that,  if  he  should  receive 
the  nomination  this  year.  Secretary 
Taft  will  introduce  himself  to  the  coun- 
try in  a  way  that  will  prove  a  revelation 
to  many  placid  readers  of  newspapers 
who  are  accustomed  to  seeing  carica- 
tures of  the  portly  statesman  leaving 
a  ring  of  tracks  around  the  world,  or 
being  taught  by  the  President  to  toddle 
toward  the  chair  of  state.  One  of  the 
signs  of  what  may  be  coming  in  the 
way  of  straightforward  handling  of 
conditions,  provided  Secretary  Taft 
takes  the  platform  in  his  own  behalf 
this  year,  was  given  in  the  speech  he 
made  recently  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Boston  Merchants'  Association. 
The  one  question  that  had  been  ab- 
sorbing the  minds  of  all  men  was,  of 
course,  the  panic.  Business  men  were 
inquiring  anxiously  or  angrily,  accord- 
ing to  their  dispositions  and  the  extent 
of  the  damage  they  had  suffered,  as 
to  what  had  been  the  matter  with  our 
currency  system, — with  our  business 
system, — with  ourselves  as  a  nation, 
with  anything,  in  fact,  that  could  bring 
such  a  panic  in  the  midst  of  such  great 
and  seemingly  unshakable  material 
prosperity;  and  also  how  such  an  ap- 
parently needless  crisis  could  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  Led  by  the  so- 
called  "conservative"  journals  and  the 
subsidized  organs  of  the  money  pow- 
ers, there  was  an  increasing  tendency 
to  lay  the  entire  blame  of  the  crisis 
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upon  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  corrupt  con- 
ditions are  bound  in  the  end  to  result 
in  a  break  of  public  confidence,  and 
that  the  longer  they  remain  unexposed 
the  worse  the  crash  will  be. 

Secretary  Taft,  as  usual,  struck 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  great  un- 
derlying cause  of  financial  panics,  and 
in  a  few  lucid  sentences  made  the 
economic  conditions,  not  alone  of  this 
country  but  of  the  world,  more  clear 
and  understandable  than  has  been 
done  in  any  or  all  of  the  exhaustive 
articles  printed  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  reviews  since  the  financial 
situation  became  the  question  of  the 
hour.  As  we  have  no  certainty  that 
the  speech  will  be  reproduced,  even  in 
pamphlet  form,  we  feel  that  we  at  least 
must  do  what  we  can  toward  perpetu- 
ating this  part  of  it: 

"What  did  cause  the  panic?  Writers 
upon  financial  subjects  who  have  given 
their  lives  and  constant  attention  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  who  are  able  to 
institute  a  comparison  of  the  present 
panic  with  previous  panics,  and  who 
are  entirely  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions preceding  all  of  them  substan- 
tially agree  upon  the  causes.  Panics 
and  industrial  depressions  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  characteristics  of  human 
nature,  which  manifest  themselves  in 
business  as  elsewhere.  The  world 
generally  has  a  certain  amount  of  loan- 
able capital  available  for  new  enter- 
prises or  the  enlargement  of  old  ones. 
In  period  of  prosperity  this  capital, 
with  the  instrumentalities  for  enlarg- 
ing its  potentiality  by  credits,  is  put 
into  new  enterprises  which  are  profit- 
able, and  the  increase  in  free  capital 
goes  on  almost  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. After  a  time,  however,  ex- 
penses of  operation  and  wages  increase 
and  the  profit  from  the  new  enterprises 
grows  smaller.  The  loanable  capital 
gradually  changes  its  form  into  invest- 
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ments  less  and  less  convertable.  Much 
of  that  which  might  be  capital  is  wasted 
in  unwise  enterprises,  in  extravagance 
in  living,  in  wars  and  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  property,  until  the  available 
free  capital  becomes  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted the  world  over,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  new  enterprises  must  await 
the  saving  of  more.  Men  continue  to 
embark  in  new  enterprises,  however; 
the  capital  fails  them  and  disaster 
comes. 

"For  eight  or  nine  months  past  there 
have  been  many  indications  that  tlie 
loanable  capital  of  the  world  was  near 
exhaustion.  This  result  was  brought 
about  not  only  by  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  business  plants  and  business 
investment,  which  could  not  be  readily 
converted,  but  also  by  the  waste  of 
capital  in  extravagance  of  living  and 
by  the  Spanish  war,  the  Boer  war  and 
the  Russian-Japanese  war,  and  in  such 
catastrophes  as  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco.  It  became  impossible  for 
the  soundest  railroads  and  other  enter- 
prises to  borrow  money  for  new  con- 
struction or  reconstruction.  The  con- 
dition was  not  confined  to  this  country, 
but  extended  the  world  over  and  was 
made  manifest  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  even  before  it  was  felt  here. 

"Secondly,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided  that  the  revelations  of  irregu- 
larity, breaches  of  trust,  stock  jobbing, 
over  issues  of  stock,  violations  of  law. 
and  lack  of  rigid  state  or  national 
supervision  in  the  management  of 
some  of  our  largest  insurance  com- 
panies, railroad  companies,  traction 
companies  and  financial  corporations, 
shocked  investors  and  made  them 
withhold  what  little  loanable  capital 
remained  available." 

Going  on  with  a  brief,  clear  review 
of  our  currency  tangle  and  the  credit 
system  upon  which  modern  business 
is  conducted.  Secretary  Taft  again, 
with  that  quality  of  his  which  has  been. 
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so  aptly  called  "Inspired  common 
sense,"  put  his  finger  straight  on  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  crash  and 
the  resultant  blind  anger  against  any- 
tliing  and  everything  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  contributed  toward  bring- 
ing about  such  a  stoppage  of  the 
wheels  of  finance.  He  said  simply: 
"The  business  men  who  have  had  to 
stand  the  strain,  who  have  seen  their 
fondest  hopes  crushed  and  have  only 
been  able  to  come  through  the  crisis 
with  the  greatest  effort  and  most  sub- 
stantial financial  loss,  are  naturally 
sore  and  depressed.  They  believe,  and 
generally  they  are  right,  that  this  dis- 
aster has  come  upon  them  without 
fault  of  theirs.  It  is  unjust  to  them. 
No  matter  how  many  symptoms  of  the 
coming  trouble  there  may  have  been, 
panics  always  come  with  a  shock  and 
a  tremendous  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment. And  hardly  is  the  panic  over 
but  a  fierce  discussion  arises  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  coming.  With  various 
motives,  editors  and  public  speakers 
rush  to  the  front  to  fasten  upon  some 
thing  or  some  one  the  responsibility 
for  what  has  happened.  It  is  entirely 
natural  that  in  the  condition  of  mind 
in  which  the  suffering  business  men 
are  left  by  the  great  strain  and  trial 
such  suggestions  should  receive  mark- 
ed attention  and  that  the  more  def- 
initely the  personality  of  the  scapegoat 
can  be  fixed  the  more  pleasure  it  gives 
the  victims  of  the  catastrophe." 

Mr.  Taft  refers  to  history  for  the 
proof  that  this  mental  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  business  community  in- 
variably follows  every  financial  panic, 
and,  after  reviewing  in  sentences  as 
direct  as  hammer  blows,  the  whole 
course  of  the  Administration  in  its 
efforts  to  bring  to  justice  the  men  who 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  destnic- 
tion  of  public  confidence,  he  makes  his 
own  confession  of  faith  on  financial 
questions  in  this  way: 


"The  combination  of  capital  is  just 
as  essential  to  progress  as  the  as- 
sembling of  the  parts  of  a  machine, 
and  hence  corporations,  however 
large,  are  instruments  of  progress. 
But  when  they  seek  to  use  the  mere 
size  or  amount  of  the  capital  which 
they  control  to  monopolize  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
to  suppress  competition  by  methods 
akin  to  duress,  they  should  be  re- 
strained by  law." 

The  sneer  most  frequently  flung  at 
Secretary  Taft  is  that  his  loyalty  to 
President  Roosevelt  induces  him  to 
defend  the  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  his  public  utterances  rather  than  to 
formulate  a  policy  of  his  own.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  his 
own  policy  has  been  clear  and  well- 
defined  from  the  first,  but  that  he  is 
not  given  to  self-advertisement  at  the 
expense  of  the  head  of  the  nation.  It 
is  doubtful  if  even  the  fierce  light  that 
beats  upon  the  platform  where  stands 
a  probable  presidential  candidate  can 
reveal  in  Secretary  Taft's  political 
career  any  one  instance  of  a  desire  to 
further  his  own  interests  or  his  own 
popularity  at  the  expense  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right  and  the  best  ser- 
vice which  he  could  give  to  the  people. 
Rather,  he  would  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  mettle  as  the  American  states- 
men of  a  former  generation.  Playing 
to  the  gallery  in  any  way  apparently  is 
outside  of  what  he  considers  his  sphere 
of  action.  He  has  never  found  it  nec- 
essary to  make  a  pose  of  personal  or 
political  integrity,  and  the  laugh  and 
joke  with  which  he  confronts  every 
difficulty  or  annoyance  has  reminded 
many  people  of  the  greatest  man  who 
ever  occupied  the  White  House.  And 
this  is  not  the  only  point  of  resem- 
blance, for  all  his  life  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  this  man  has  been  inspired  by 
a  big,  warm  human  sympathy,  de- 
veloped from  his  close  contact  with  all 
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manner  of  people,  so  that  no  matter 
what  the  problem  before  him  he  has 
solved  it  with  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  the  real  needs  and  the  real  feelings 
of  the  people  whose  lives  and  fortunes 
it  would  most  seriously  affect. 

Whether  or  not  Secretary  Taft  is 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  he  is  a  man  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  know  better  than  they 
do  now.  As  with  all  his  cordial,  good 
fellowship  he  is  not  likely  to  neglect 
the  work  he  has  in  hand  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  himself  more  intimately 
to  the  public  at  large,  the  American 
people  will  probably  have  to  take  the 
pains  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  and, 
as  one  step  in  this  direction,  let  us 
make  the  suggestion  to  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  that  they  publish  m 
pamphlet  form  the  delightful  series  of 
articles  bv  Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  en- 
titled "Taft:  A  Career  of  Big  Tasl^, 
which  has  been  appearmg  m  The 
World's  Work.  It  would  go  far  toward 
bringinc:  to  many  people  a  fuller  real- 
ization'  that  the'  big  secretary  is  m 
every  sense  of  the  word  about  the  big- 
gest man  in  American  politics  twlay. 

NOTES 

FROM  the  musician's  standpoint 
the  essential  requirements  of  the 
opera  singer  are  a  voice  and  vo- 
cal art.  If  ability  to  act  is  added, 
the  result  is  a  great  artist.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately, yet  understandably,  rare  to 
find  this  combination  of  gifts  in  one 
person.  But  we  have  had  recently  in  the 
Manhattan  Opera  Company  examples 
of  still  another  development  that,  while 
interesting,  is  scarcely  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  operatic  field  at  all — 
namely,  opera  singers  with  little  or  no 
voice  or  vocal  training,  with  marked 
dramatic  ability.  The  resulting  form  of 
art,  while   in  almost  totally  different 
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class  from  opera  singing,  is  in  a  sense 
alUed  to  the  earliest  form  of  opera, 
which  consisted  of  a  sort  of  dramatic 
recitative  to  music.  The  most  interest- 
ing example  of  this  class  of  artists  is 
Mme.  Bresslar-Gianoli  of  the  Manhat- 
tan company,  who  has  made  a  notable 
success  as  Carmen.  Mme.  Bresslar- 
Gianoli  cannot  sing,  but  she  actually  is 
the  Spanish  cigarette  girl  as  no  one  has 
ever  been,  treacherous,  tawdry,  allur- 
ing in  her  shabby  undainty  finery.  It 
is  realism  of  the  finest  type.  Her  se- 
duction is  not  of  the  voice— as  in  Olive 
Fremstad's  remarkable  performance — 
but  it  is  of  a  subtlety  and  verity  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  philosophy  of  a 
Calve.  She  looks,  she  moves — best  of 
all,    she    dances — like    a  real  Spanish 

gypsy- 
Mary  Garden,  an  American  woman 
who  has  made  a  great  success  at  the 
Qpera  Comique  in  Paris,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  an  opera  singer  who  cannot 
sing  and  yet  seems  to  succeed  by  other 
means.    The  Opera  Comique  does  not 
demand  and  does  not  possess  real  sing- 
ers  in   its    organization.      Its    musical 
standard  is  close  to  zero.     Its  stage 
management,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex- 
cellent and  its  nwticr  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  innumerable  new  operas 
bv  French  composers.    Mary  Garden, 
although   an    American,   is   frankly   a 
French  product  in  dress,  stage  man- 
nerisms  and   theatric   point    of   view. 
Whether  or  not  she  will  cast  her  re- 
puted spell  over  our  audiences  remains 
to  be  seen.     Her  portrayal  of  Thais— - 
the  title  role  in  Massenet's  opera  in 
which  she  made  her  debut — is  far  less 
significant  than  Renaud's  portrayal  of 
the   monk   tormented  by   the    earthly 
beauty  of  the  fascinating  sinner  whose 
soul  he  has  saved.  And  Renaud,  whose 
ability  as  a  singer  does  not  reach  a  high 
standard,   is   another  of  these   artists 
whose  success  is  of  the  theater. 
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'  I  *  HE  delicate,  appreciative  tempera- 
•••  ment  of  the  Japanese,  which  im- 
pels him  to  make  ornamental  the  most 
utilitarian  article  of  his  everyday  life, 
finds  excellent  expression  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  screens  which  serve  as  par- 
titions in  the  Japanese  house.  Because 
for  so  many  centuries  they  have  been 
the  object  of  the  best  of  the  Japanese 
craftsman's  skill,  a  collection  of  these 
partitioning  screens,  such  as  can  be 
seen  at  the  shop  of  Yamanaka,  has  an 
intensely  human  interest.  The  modern 
Japanese  seems  more  inclined  to  em- 
broider than  to  paint  his  screens,  and 
he  has  developed  the  possibilities  of 
needlework  to  a  fine  degree.  Effects 
of  distance  and  atmosphere  in  land- 
scape, the  real  movement  and  gleam  of 
tumbling  waterfalls,  the  brilliant  gloss 
and  richly  colored  texture  of  the  pea- 
cock's plumage,  the  delicate  shades  of 
the  peach  blossom — all  are  within 
reach  of  his  nimble  needle  and  gleam- 
ing silks.  But  aside  from  their  gor- 
geous decorative  qualities,  the  modern 
screens  cannot  compare  in  interest 
with  the  old  ones,  in  whose  soft  browns 
and  greens,  mellowed  by  age,  the  tem- 
perament of  succeeding  generations  of 
the  Japanese  people  seems  reflected. 
Yamanaka  has  several  examples  of  the 
work  of  Knoyetsu,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  and  an  enormous 
screen  by  Setsuson,  some  fifty  years 
older,  is  weirdly  decorated  with  a 
quaint  landscape. 

Chinese  art  in  its  present  decadence 
has  much  less  value,  but  an  example  of 
the  blue  and  brown  embroidered 
screens  of  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago  shows  what  the  Chinese  at  one 
time  attained.  Several  large  cabinets 
of  centuries-old  blue  and  white  china 
vases  are  the  most  notable  feature  of 
Yamanaka's  Chinese  rooms. 

There  is  also  a  gallery  full  of  orig- 
inal prints  from  the  wood  blocks  of 


masters  in  the  various  periods  of  Jap- 
anese art,  where  one  notices  the  at- 
mospheric blues  and  greens  of  Hok'- 
sai  landscapes,  the  soft  colors  and  ex- 
quisite curves  of  Harunobu's  figures, 
and  the  delicate  tones,  yet  strong  char- 
acter, of  the  work  of  Hiroshige. 

WE  have  in  hand  a  notice  of  the 
Fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Architectural  Club  which  was 
held  recently  at  the  Carnegie  Institute. 
The  scope  of  the  exhibit,  which  in- 
cluded examples  of  work  from  Ger- 
many, England,  Scotland,  Austria  and 
France,  as  well  as  America,  together 
with  its  excellent  arrangement,  made  it 
of  national  importance.  An  entire 
gallery  devoted  to  the  new  movement 
in  American  architecture,  and  showing 
our  gradual  revolution  from  the  class- 
icism of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
afforded  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
study  of  what  American  architects  and 
designers  are  doing  today.  Another 
room  was  devoted  to  plans  of  a  num- 
ber of  public  buildings  and  designs 
for  the  beautifying  of  various  Ameri- 
can cities.  Mural  decoration,  Euro- 
pean and  American,  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture  each  had  a  separate  gal- 
lery. As  a  means  of  studying  the 
comparative  architecture  of  different 
countries,  as  well  as  furnishing  a 
ground  for  the  study  of  different 
phases  of  American  architecture,  from 
its  excellent  arrangement  and  compre- 
hensive collections,  such  an  exhibit 
must  have  been  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  all  students  of  architecture. 

A  ROOMFUL  of  old  tinted  en- 
gravings has  made  an  exhibition 
of  real  interest  at  Wunderlich's.  The 
dates  of  most  of  them  were  in  the 
eighteenth  century:  a  number  of  Mor- 
lands,  usually  with  quaint  morals  or 
verses    beneath,    nn    interesting    his- 
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torical  print  by  Barlozzi,  and  one  or 
two  Coopers  were  notable. 

This  same  shop  shows  a  collection 
of  mezzotints,  mostly  after  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough  and  their  contempo- 
raries. It  is  remari<able  to  see  how 
the  old  masters  of  the  art  of  mezzo- 
tint could  render  delicate  textures  and 
flesh  tones,  adding  a  certain  quality 
which  makes  the  engraving  a  work  of 
art  by  itself  rather  than  merely  a  repro- 
duction. 

AN  exhibition  of  portraits  by  Miss 
Louise  Heustis  at  Knoedler's  was 
an  interesting  contrast  to  the  dashing 
western  canvases  of  Mr.  Remington  in 
an  adjoining  room.  The  best  charac- 
teristics of  Miss  Heustis'  work  are  her 
handhng  of  her  brush,  which  is  bold, 
yet  not  rough,  her  delicate  modeling 
and  luminous  shadows  which  come 
from  a  real  sense  of  values.  Her  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  H.  Pomeroy  Brown  was 
an  interesting  study,  and  the  bold 
strokes  which  lay  in  the  concentrated 
light  well  illustrate  Miss  Heustis'  com- 
mand of  her  brush — while  the  canvas 
next  it,  of  Mr.  Edward  Tinker,  was  a 
good  example  of  her  delicate  color  and 
excellent  modeling.  In  her  larger 
portraits,  notably  that  of  Mr.  I.  L. 
Lyon,  Miss  Heustis  shows  a  lack  of 
command  in  the  use  of  accessories, 
and  a  weakness  in  handling  back- 
grounds. That  Miss  Heustis  has  a 
gift  in  catching  character  and  giving 
action  to  a  pose  was  noticeable  in  all 
of  the  collection,  especially  in  the  well- 
executed  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Dimock. 

AN  exhibit  of  an  important  collec- 
tion of  work  by  John  La  Farge 
at  the  Macbeth  Gallery  closed  on 
December  twelfth.  The  attention  of 
Mr.  La  Farge  in  late  years  has  been 
so  much  occupied  in  other  directions 
that  it  is  an  event  when  a  reasonably 


large  collection  of  his  paintings  can 
be  seen  together.  There  were  many 
old  sketches,  ranging  in  point  of  time 
back  to  the  fifties,  and  giving  an  inter- 
esting chronological  account  of  the 
process  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  develop- 
ment and  enormous  range  of  interest. 
Some  South  Sea  Island  sketches  were 
full  of  his  inimitable  color,  and  one  or 
two  little  canvases  of  Japanese  land- 
scapes had  charming  atmosphere.  A 
copy  of  Rembrandt's  "Christ  and  Dis- 
ciples at  Emmaus,"  done  in  1856,  had 
an  especial  interest  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  early  work  of  Mr.  La  Farge. 

REVIEWS 

HAVING  treated  of  the  principles 
that  govern  planning  in  his 
work  published  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Percy  L.  Marks  now  takes 
up  the  subject  of  suitable  elevations  in 
his  book  called  "The  Principles  of 
Architectural  Design."  As  the  author 
remarks,  the  value  of  personal  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  the  bases  of  design 
may  well  be  discounted,  but  ele- 
mentary principles  are,  however,  in 
the  nature  of  a.xioms — so  self-evident 
as  to  require  little  or  no  discussion. 
Yet  Mr.  Marks  writes  in  a  reasoning, 
rather  than  a  pedantic,  manner,  and 
makes  all  of  his  points  exceedingly 
clear. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  that  on 
exterior  design,  appeared  in  slightly 
different  form  as  a  series  of  articles  in 
"The  Architect"  (EngHsh)  during 
nineteen  hundred  and  three.  To  this 
has  been  added  the  second  part,  in 
which  Mr.  Marks  treats  of  interior  de- 
sign. The  development  of  interior 
designing  is  recent  compared  with  the 
perfecting  of  ideals  of  exterior  archi- 
tecture, and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  two  are  so  seldom  sufficiently 
interrelated  now.     Mr.  Marks  believes 
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that  the  exterior  should  be  an  index 
of  the  architectural  display  within. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  Mr. 
Marks'  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
"periods"  of  architecture:  "It  is  as- 
suredly inadvisable  in  the  interests  of 
good  art,  to  make  modern  buildings 
plagiarized  examples  of  antiquity  and 
niediacvalism ;  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  these  past  styles,  but  slavish 
copyism  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  the 
employment  of  such  styles  should  be 
subject  to  the  modifications  entailed 
by  modern  ideas  and  requirements;  in 
brief,  they  should  be  honored  as  proto- 
types, not  as  models." 

The  work  is  comprehensive,  exhaus- 
tive and  well  arranged ;  detailed  in  its 
discussions  and  technical,  without  los- 
ing clearness  and  simplicity.  Numer- 
ous sketches  of  architectural  forms, 
together  with  excellent  diagrams  eluci- 
dating points  in  discussion,  make  it  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 
student  of  architecture.  ("The  Prin- 
ciples of  Architectural  Design."  By 
Percy  S.  Marks.  Illustrated.  266 
pages.  Price,  $3.30.  Published  by 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Companv,  Lon- 
don ;  Wm.  T.  Comstock,  New  York.) 

IT  is  perhaps  significant  of  pro- 
found changes  in  our  national 
temper  that  the  most  illuminating 
and  sympathetic  account  yet  written 
of  the  great  communistic  experi- 
ments of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Owen  along  the  banks  of  the  Wa- 
bash River,  should  come  from  the 
pen  of  a  man  prominent  in  Republi- 
can politics.  Mr.  George  Browning 
Lockwood  has  long  been  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  Republican  organization 
in  Indiana  and  is  at  present,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  secretary  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lockwood  begins  his  interesting 
study  of  the  New  Harmony  enter- 
prises by  sketching  the   rise  of  the 


Rappites,  from  whom  Owen  bought 
the  property  which  was  to  form  the 
theater  of  his  world-famous  experi- 
ments. And,  although  he  set  about 
with  enthusiasm  to  make  his  "New 
Moral  World,"  it  was  a  failure,  of 
course,  but  a  splendid  one,  as  Mr. 
Lockwood  observes.  And  as  we 
look  back  to  it  and  see  its  accom- 
plishments in  what  Matthew  Arnold 
used  to  call  "the  dry  light  of  his- 
tory," it  is  easy  to  pronounce  a  more 
enthusiastic  verdict  in  its  favor.  No 
other  spot  in  America,  it  may  he 
safely  said,  has  served  as  the  cradle 
of  more  important  movements  and 
ideas.  For  not  only  was  New  Har- 
mony the  scene  of  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  communistic  experi- 
ment ever  undertaken  in  America, — 
far  transcending  the  better  known 
Brook  Farm, — but  it  was  there  also 
that  the  first  infant  schools  in  Amer- 
ica were  established,  there  that  the 
educational  ideas  of  Pestalozzi  were 
first  successfully  transplanted  to  our 
soil ;  that  the  free  library  movement 
had  its  beginning;  that  William  Ma- 
clure  established  the  first  manual 
training  school  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  there  the  idea  of  "free, 
equal  and  universal  schools"  spread 
to  the  statutes  of  all  our  states.  At 
New  Harmon}',  too,  the  cause  of 
woman's  political  and  economic  in- 
dependence was  first  advocated  on 
American  soil.  It  had  the  first  wom- 
an's literary  club  in  the  United  States 
and  was  the  first  example  of  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  by  adminis- 
trative edict. 

In  the  history  of  science,  too.  New 
Harmony  must  be  remembered  as 
the  scene  of  the  work  of  our  first 
great  geologist,  Maclure,  and  "the 
father  of  zoolog}',"  Thomas  Say,  as 
well  as  of  Lesueur,  who  classified 
the  fishes  of  the  Great  Lakes.  New 
Harmony   was    the   first   site   of  the 
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United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
it  was  the  son  of  its  founder,  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  who  became  the  legisla- 
tive father  of  the  Smithsonian  Mu- 
seum, framing  the  law  under  which 
it  was  established.  Without  at- 
tempting to  exhaust  the  list  of  its 
achievements,  it  should  perhaps  be 
added  that  Robert  Dale  Owen's  mem- 
orable letter  to  Lincoln  was  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  forming  his  determi- 
nation to  issue  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  It  is  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Lincoln  himself  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  most  glorious  act  of 
his  life  is  attributed  in  large  part  to 
Robert  Dale  Owen. 

Perhaps  the  main  interest  of  the 
book  to  The  Craftsman  readers  will 
be  found  in  the  account  of  the  edu- 
cational systems  developed  and  ex- 
perimented with  at  New  Harmonv. 
("The  New  Harmony  Movement."  By 
George  Browning  Lockwood.  404 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.) 

WOMEN'S  Work  and  Wages" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
English  volume  dealing  with  the 
position  of  women  in  modern  in- 
dustrial life.  An  American  edition 
has  been  issued  bv  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  This  volume  is  the 
result  of  a  happy  collaboration  on 
the  part  of  three  writers  of  wide  and 
varied  experience,  Messrs.  Edward 
Cadbury  and  George  Shann  and  Miss 
M.  Cecile  Matheson.  Mr.  Cadbury 
is  head  of  the  great  cocoa  and  choco- 
late manufacturing  firm  of  that  name, 
which  employs  between  two  and 
three  thousand  girls.  In  addition  to 
this  exceptionally  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  observation,  Mr.  Cadbury 
has  for  many  years  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  for  social  bet- 


terment. Mr.  Shann  worked  in  a 
factory  when  he  was  ten  years  of 
age  and  for  many  years  afterward ; 
later  he  graduated,  with  first-class 
honors  in  Economic  Science,  from 
Glasgow  University,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  University  Settlement  in 
that  city.  Miss  Matheson  has  been 
a  school  manager  in  London,  head  of 
several  Girls'  Clubs,  and  an  investi- 
gator for  the  London  Board  of  Educa- 
tion into  the  technical  education  of  girls. 
From  writers  of  such  experience, 
gained  from  long  and  careful  investi- 
gation, nothing  but  a  sympathetic 
and  sane  study  could  be  expected. 
("Women's  Work  and  Wages."  368 
pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50,  net. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.) 

""T^O  not  grovel  before  Nature — be 
-L'  a  man,"  says  Mr.  Alfred  East, 
A.  R.  A.,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  "The 
Art  of  Landscape  Painting."  To  de- 
velop in  the  young  draftsman  about  to 
start  outdoor  painting  a  personal  and 
individual  appreciation  and  a  thirst  for 
practical  obser\'ation  seems  to  Mr.  East 
the  most  important  point  to  be  consid- 
ered. His  book  reads  like  a  full  and 
inspiring  criticism,  so  personal  is  it,  and 
so  cleverly  does  he  pick  out  the  points 
most  difficult  and  apt  to  be  slighted  by 
the  beginner. 

The  book  is  excellently  produced,  and 
is  made  attractive  by  numerous  repro- 
ductions of  landscapes  by  Mr.  East  and 
others,  and  various  pencil  sketches. 
The  color  reproductions  are  unusually 
successful,  and  appropriately  mounted 
on  tinted  mats.  ("The  Art  of  Land- 
scape Painting  in  Oil  Color."  By  Al- 
fred East,  A.  R.  A.  Illustrated.  107 
pages.  Price,  $3.00  net.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.) 
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BRONZE  SCULPTURE  IN  AMERICA:  ITS 
VALUE  TO  THE  ART  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NATION:    BY    GILES    EDGERTON 

T  HAS  taken  us  long  in  America  to  create  and  identify 
an   art   which   has   finally   achieved   honest,   fearless, 
national  expression.     And  it  is  not  singular  that  this 
should  be  so,  when  we  consider  the  component  parts 
of  our  civilization,  its  beginning  and  its  development. 
Usually,  the  primitive  art  of  a  country  faithfully  rep- 
resents the  rudimentary  stages  of  its  civilization;  but 
this  could  only  hold  true  with  the  art  of  races  indigenous  to  the  soil, 
whereas  the  people  who  have  evolved  into  the  American  nation  (as 
it  is  classified  today)   were  usurpers  from  the  start,  destroyers  of 

fmmitive  conditions.  And  furthermore  they  were  not  of  any  one 
and  or  tradition,  but  came  laden  with  the  confusing  social  character- 
istics of  practically  every  nation  of  the  globe.  It  has  thus  of  neces- 
sity been  a  slow  process  to  secure  a  composite  of  these  nationalities 
which  would  prove  the  evolution  of  a  new  nation  having  sufficiently 
marked  and  definite  characteristics  to  stimulate  an  art  expression 
that  would  be  essentially  native. 

For  not  only  did  our  early  conditions  preclude  all  possibility  of  an 
original  primitive  art,  but  also  quite  naturally  each  nationality  and 
its  descendants  claimed  in  turn  the  superiority  of  the  methods  and 
inspiration  of  their  own  artistic  forefathers,  endeavoring  to  create 
out  of  an  hereditary  and  yet  alien  point  of  view  a  standard  of  art 
for  this  vast  new  country.  And  so  from  time  to  time  our  youn^ 
people  were  sent  to  Paris,  or  to  Munich,  or  to  Antwerp,  as  the  vogue 
happened  to  be,  not  consciously  to  plagiarize,  but  rather  to  gain  what 
their  home  environment  had  taught  them  was  the  only  true  art  educa- 
tion— this  could  not  be  otherw'ise  when  each  newcomer  to  the  nation 
remained  loyal  to  the  insular  tradition  of  foreign  art  culture.  And 
as  these  traditional  dogmas  from  the  studios  of  the  European  world 
become  scattered  abroad  in  America,  no  one  prevailing,  and  all  in- 
fluencing, it  finally  seemed  as  though  harmony  could  only  be  secured 
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by  a  general  enthusiasm  for  anything  foreign.  And  the  word  "  im- 
ported" became  the  hall  mark  of  all  excellence,  from  oil  paintings 
to  coat  buttons. 

There  was  much  tumultuous  stirring  over  fierce  heat  in  the  cru- 
cible of  time  before  anything  like  a  type  of  people  or  conditions  could 
be  found  in  the  sediment.  For  a  nation  must  be  hardened  into  a 
mass  of  definite  outline,  however  primitive  or  unfinished,  before  it 
can  furnish  to  art  a  genuine  inspiration  sufficient  to  control  imagi- 
nation already  thrilled  by  the  accomplishment  of  other  lands.  Thus 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  until  very  recent  years  we  had  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  been  entitled  to  a  distinctive  national  art,  because 
we  had  not  yet  actually  a  distinctive  national  flavor.  For  an  art  to 
be  truly  national  must  spring  from  the  irresistible  desire  of  the  artist 
to  depict  conditions  about  him  which  overwhelm  him  with  their 
truth,  an  understanding  of  which  must  be  born  in  a  man's  blood — 
an}  understanding,  a  comradeship  no  alien  could  experience.  And 
now  that  our  nation  has  crystallized  into  more  fixed  social  and  indus- 
trial outlines,  our  art  must  find  greater  and  greater  inspiration  from 
the  conditions  which  surround  the  daily  life  and  are  a  part  of  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  men  with  imagination.  Strangely  enough 
the  very  confusion  of  interests,  that  for  centuries  meant  mere  bewil- 
derment and  discouragement,  have  in  the  fusing  produced  conditions 
of  limitless  variation,  in  which  the  human  qualities  of  every  nation 
on  earth  find  with  us  a  modified  expression.  And  now  at  last  America 
is  no  longer  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  every  new  or  old  imported  art 
impulse.  We  are  learning  to  do  the  modifying  ourselves;  and  are 
adapting  and  absorbing  foreign  conditions  for  our  own  digestion. 
There  is  no  decrease  in  our  immigration,  and  foreign  settlements  are 
multiplying  over  the  face  of  our  earth;  in  New  York  alone  there  are 
specialized  theaters  for  Germans,  Italians,  Russians,  Chinese  and 
Syrians,  and  foreign  pictures  still  flood  the  galleries  of  our  dealers; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all,  we  are  becoming  definitely  established,  and  are 
growing  to  regard  these  conditions  as  one  piquant  phase  of  American 
civilization.  Thus  by  irresistible  logic  we  would  today  call  a  paint- 
ing of  foreign  children  dancing  in  the  Bowery  an  example  of  American 
art,  supposing,  of  course,  that  it  were  painted  with  the  point  of  view 
(the  humor,  the  audacity,  the  kindness)  which  an  American  artist 
would  bring  to  the  study  of  such  a  scene.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  artist  might  paint  a  funny  little  gamin  kite-flying  on  Mont- 
martre,  which  would  be  interesting  to  artists  and  valuable  to  himself, 
but  not  significant  to  America  in  relation  to  her  art  history  as  a  nation. 
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And  partly  because  it  is  logical  and  honest,  it  so  happens  that  the 
most  significant  of  our  sculptors,  and  particularly  the  men  and  women 
who  are  working  in  bronze,  are  presenting  American  lite  in  all 
stages  of  its  contemporaneous  development,  and  also  almost  invariably 
modeling  with  the  intimate  sympathy  born  of  kinship  with  the  nation 
whose  greatness  and  degradation  they  depict. 

IT  IS  doubly  to  the  credit  of  the  younger  American  artists  that 
through  the  miasma  of  dullness,  egotism  and  superstition  which 
has  surrounded  art  growth  in  this  country,  at  last  there  has  sprung 
into  existence  a  vital,  significant  home-made  art — an  expression  of 
truth  and  beauty  that  could  only  be  the  product  of  an  American  art 
impulse  because  presenting  with  frankness,  honesty  and  force  the  con- 
ditions which  in  combination  are  alone  characteristic  of  this  nation. 
And  not  only  are  these  younger  and  more  virile  painters  and  sculptors 
filled  with  interest  and  joy  in  the  strange,  erratic,  picturesque  civdiza- 
tion  which  surrounds  them,  but  into  their  expression  of  this  life  they 
have  infused  the  qualities  of  mind  and  soul  which  are  temperamental 
to  the  nation.  ^^  nere  we  are  audacious,  humorous,  unhampered  by 
tradition,  frank  yet  keen,  so  they  feel  must  be  eventually  the  attitude 
of  the  American  artist  toward  the  life  he  expresses  on  canvas  or  in 
marble,  and  indeed  so  already  is  becoming  the  feeling  of  the  most 
significant  of  our  artists  in  the  best  and  most  creative  of  their  work. 
You  notice  this  absolutely  original  American  quality  in  the  paintings 
of  the  "contemporaneous  school"  and  more  particularly  in  the 
workers  in  bronze.  And  incidentally  there  is  no  bronze  sculpture  of 
this  century  so  forceful,  vivid,  so  interesting  in  conception  and  in- 
dividual in  craftsmanship  as  the  achievements  of  our  own  sculptors, 
whose  work  is  instinct  with  the  characteristics  of  the  civilization  of 
their  own  land.  Already  in  America  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Rogers 
groups  are  still  cordially  accepted  as  art  standards  in  many  of  our 
smaller  towns)  bronze  sculpture  has  attained  a  spontaneity  and  uncon- 
scious truthfulness  that  renders  it  a  significant  phase  of  American 
art,  not  afraid  to  bear  the  national  label.  These  artists  express  the 
life  of  all  interesting  conditions  about  them.  It  is  a  human  art  that 
thrills  and  stirs,  the  art  that  finds  a  dancing  street  child  as  fruitful 
a  subject  as  the  heroine  of  a  Greek  poem,  and  a  foolish,  grubby, 
tumbling  bear  cub  as  full  of  inspiration  as  the  horses  of  Hercules. 

It  is  this  impulse  which  started  Frederic  Remington  west  to  model 
Indians  and  cowboys,  and  which  impels  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs 
to  hasten  to  her  studio  to  model  the  old  woman  she  has  just  passed 
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around  the  corner;  which  forced  Solon  Borglum  away  from  the  Beaux 
Arts  back  to  the  prairies;  which  enters  into  the  figures  of  Abastenia 
Eberle  when  she  models  the  little  girls  of  the  slums  whirling  in  a  fine 
ecstasy  to  tinkling  hand-organ  tunes;  which  Carl  Haag,  although  a 
Swede,  expresses  m  his  miners  and  immigrants  and  in  his  "  Universal 
Motherhood,"  modeled  from  a  man's  memory  of  his  great  and  good 
peasant  mother:  this  development,  which  is  also  expressed  in  bronze 
sculpture  in  the  work  of  Eli  Harvey,  MacNeil,  of  Albert  Humphreys 
who  does  animals,  and  Albert  Humphriss,  who  models  the  Indians 
of  poetry,  of  Louis  Potter  with  his  great  sympathy  and  tenderness 
toward  the  crude  Northwest,  of  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  Gutzon  Bor- 
glum, of  F.  G.  R.  Roth,  of  Proctor  and  Bartlett  and  Niehaus,  is 
almost  wholly  within  the  past  decade. 

Prior  to  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  great  men  bound  by  the 
conventions  of  foreign  traditions,  our  art  in  bronze  was  but  a  history 
of  confused  experimenting,  either  wholly  under  the  domination  of 
foreign  criticism  or  crudely  with  unfinished  technique  expressing 
revolt  that  but  met  with  laughter.  Clark  Mills  was  practically  the 
first  bronze  sculptor  whom  we  count  in  our  history,  and  his  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Jackson  still  stands  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, the  metal  hoofs  ineffectually  pawing  the  air,  work  faulty 
in  composition  and  technique  and  without  joy  for  the  beholder,  but 
worthy  of  respect  because  of  the  rich  audacity,  the  fine  courage  and 
high  heart  that  dared  to  embody  a  conviction  so  fearlessly. 

Following  this  period  was  a  long  list  of  bronze  public  atrocities 
erected  in  helpless  parks  and  squares.  Some  of  the  bronze  decoration 
in  Central  Park,  for  instance,  can  still  cause  the  serious  art  lover  to 
mop  his  brow,  and  the  smaller  parks  of  the  west  and  south  courage- 
ously present  spectacles  of  naive  and  grotesque  celebrities,  evidences 
of  unthinking  and  painstaking  toil  in  imitating  whatever  may  have 
been  impressively  rococo  in  foreign  art  conditions. 

AND  then  came,  without  art  ancestry  or  herald,  a  new  group  of 
bronze  workers,  wholly  remote  from  this  period  of  landscape 
crudities,  men  of  genius,  wide  culture,  fine  appreciation  of  the 
art  universal ;  men  with  the  great  gift  of  imagination,  who  reverenced 
their  work  and  gave  lavishly  their  health  and  strength  and  courage 
to  further  a  beautiful,  impersonal  scholarly  portrayal  of  an  art  which 
was  a  cross  between  Greek  inspiration  and  English  pedantry.  Saint- 
Gaudens,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Olin  Warner,  Daniel  Chester  French, 
Herbert  Adams,  MacMonnies,  all  Americans,  but  their  art,  however 
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Property   of   Metropolitan   Museum 
of  Art:  Reproduced  by  Permission. 

"the   primitive   chant:'' 
h.  a.  macneil,  sculptor. 


Courtesy  of  Theodore  B    Starr. 


"the      signal:'       aliiert 
humphries,   sculptor. 


Courtesy  of  Tiffany  &  Co.:  New  York. 


"pursued:"  gutzon  borglum,   sculptor. 


<_  ,,f\uglit,:d.   IQ:'4.  l>y  Darnel  C.  Frfnch. 


BRONZE    DOOR    OF    BOSTON    PUBLIC    LIBRARY  : 
DANIEL        CHESTER        FRENCH,        SCULPIOR. 


Courtesy  of  Theodore  B.  Starr. 


"BOV        AND        HERON  :  FRED- 

ERICK   MACMONNIES,    SCULPTOR. 


Courtesy   of   Tttfany   &   to. 


"INDIAN    warrior:      a.     p. 
proctor,    sculptor. 

"the     great     god     pan:" 
george      gray       barnard, 

sculptor. 


Frciiii  .1  I'hoiograph  by  DeW.  C.  Ward 


Cofyright,  tgo4,  by  Eh  Haney. 


CopyrigUl  fcy  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatl. 


"prairie  courtship:"   e 
w.     deming,      sculptor 

panther:  anna  vaughn 
hyatt,  sculptor. 


"dancing  girls:"  abas- 
tenia   eberle,    sculptor 

"surprised:"    eli     har- 

VEY,     SCl'LPTOR. 
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distinguished  in  subject  and  execution,  could  never  figure  as  sig- 
nificant in  the  actual  development  of  art  that  is  constructively  national. 

If  the  foregoing  paragraph  remotely  suggests  that  the  greatness 
of  men  like  Saint-Gaudens  or  MacMonnies  is  in  the  smallest  degree 
undervalued,  it  misrepresents  the  point  of  view  of  The  Craftsman. 
The  fact  that  a  nation  craves  historians  intimate  and  personal,  who 
record  her  own  development  in  the  arts,  need  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  a  o-reat  universal  expression  of  art  lacks  the  most  genuine  enthu- 
siasm. "  >\Tiistler,  Sargent,  Saint-Gaudens,  all  stand  for  colossal 
achievement,  but  the  point  is  that  this  achievement  might  without 
a  single  variation  as  appropriately  owe  its  inspiration  to  France  or 
Germany  or  England ;  it  is  truly  the  final  expression  of  the  art  univer- 
sal, and  yet,  if  tlie  inspiration  had  been  by  chance  owed  to  Germany 
or  to  England,  American  art  in  its  struggle  for  individual  growth 
would  not  suffer  seriously  at  the  loss.  What  these  men  have  accom- 
plished for  us  nationally  is  mainly  in  developing  the  standard  of  public 
taste;  for  art  that  has  grandeur  of  thought  and  strength  and  beauty 
of  expression  is  a  good  thing  indeed  for  the  public  to  recognize,  and 
has  a  profound  significance  to  a  nation  ethically,  if  one  may  use  ethics 
in  relation  to  art  as  opposed  to  vulgarity.  But  the  real  value  of  the 
work  of  these  men  has  already  achieved  a  national  recognition,  and 
it  would  be  a  banality  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  article  if  it  were  not 
for  the  danger  of  the  unthinking  misunderstanding  already  stated. 

The  utmost  that  The  Craftsman  seeks  to  do  is  to  present  whatever 
there  may  be  of  genuine  homely  art  in  this  country,  and  everywhere 
to  seek  for  a  new  expression  of  it,  leaving  the  public  to  praise,  criticize 
or  reject— a  feat  which  it  not  infrequently  performs  consecutively 
toward  a  single  phase  of  art. 

AN  INTERESTING  contrast  in  modern  bronze  sculpture  is 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 
In  the  same  room,  side  by  side,  are  characteristic  exhibits  of 
the  English  and  American  schools.  The  English,  severe,  classic, 
conventional,  over-exquisite,  unhuman,  typical  of  mental  reticence 
and  a  fear  of  audacity  and  originality  in  expression  that  amounts 
almost  to  eccentricity,  respectable  ornaments  for  dreary  British 
drawing  rooms.  Nearby  and  less  conspicuous  in  size  and  numbers 
are  the  American  models,  men,  women,  children,  animals,  vivid, 
gay,  reckless,  alive  with  the  everlasting  restless  energy  of  turbulent 
American  life.  They  reveal  the  frankness  of  a  land  still  ed^ed  with 
pioneer  habitation ;  the  vast,  clean,  empty  spaces  of  the  prairie  have 
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touched  the  spirit  of  these  bronze  sculptors ;  tradition  has  not  pressed 
upon  them  and  so  their  expression  of  hfe  is  spontaneous,  audacious; 
and  the  sense  of  humor  which  tinges  all  existence  in  America  finds 
delightful  freedom  of  expression,  bringing  about  a  certain  whimsical 
handling  of  subject,  a  suggestion  ot  picturesque  philosophy  that, 
among  many  other  by-results,  incidentally  saves  this  phase  of  art 
from  mawkish  sentimentality  or  effeminacy.  And  as  one  glances 
from  the  smooth,  futile,  tidy  British  bronzes,  to  the  American  work, 
thrilling  with  the  life  of  the  land  which  produced  it,  one  realizes 
afresh  the  unprofitable  character  of  drawing  room  ornament  as  a 
source  of  art  mspiration. 

The  better  understanding  of  out  of  doors  which  has  come  to 
America  within  the  past  few  years  (brought  about  by  our  overcrowded 
metropolitan  conditions,  and  the  writings  of  a  few  wise  men  who  have 
grown  weary  of  walls  and  roofs)  has  touched  also  the  spirit  of  our 
artists  and  sent  our  men,  sculptors  and  painters,  out  to  our  mountains 
and  plains  to  bring  back  to  our  inhospitable  academies  records  of 
phases  of  life  big  and  splendid,  raw,  magnetic  and  temporary.  Rem- 
ington has  felt  the  rhythm  of  those  long,  slow  prairie  days  and  wide 
empty  blue  nights;  he  knows  the  exultation  of  galloping  mile  upon 
mile  from  nowhere  into  the  unknown,  and  his  bronze  work  as  well 
as  his  painting  thrills  with  the  inspiration  of  the  great  new-old  West, 
with  the  life  of  the  Indians  who  are  leaving  it,  cowboys  who  vivify 
it  and  with  the  memories  upon  it  which  a  crass,  flippant,  commercial 
spirit  is  obliterating  as  swiftly  as  possible.  MacNeil,  too,  and'^the 
Borglum  brothers  trekked  swiftly  away  to  the  west  when  they  grew 
to  man's  estate  in  their  work.  Out  of  doors  and  the  primitive  people 
and  conditions  of  our  land  seemed  to  have  been  the  first  reaction  from 
classic  conventionality  and  the  dull  imitation  of  the  art  of  a  generation 
ago.  Later  on,  other  men  found  a  vivid  interest  in  the  picturesque 
conditions  all  about  them,  in  Boston  even  as  in  the  Bowery;  but  at 
first  the  revolt  was  so  heartwhole,  so  aggressive,  so  sweeping  that 
nothing  short  of  the  most  typical  American  condition  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  for  self-expression  of  the  nation. 

E.  W.  Deming  is  another  of  the  men  who  from  the  beginning  of 
his  work  has  never  swerved  from  the  things  he  knew  best, — the  West 
and  the  poetry  thereof,  the  folklore  which  the  old  Indian  chiefs  told 
him,  the  spiritual  side  of  the  races  which  Remington  knows  in  color 
and  legend.  In  Alaska  Louis  Potter  found  the  primitive  surround- 
ings that  furnished  him  with  zeal  for  great  work.  \Miat  stoicism, 
what  strange  breadth  of  maternal  solicitude,  what  heroic  repression 
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he  found  in  those  crude  remote  people  who  seem  born  to  inspire 
monuments.  Proctor's  interest  is  rather  in  the  hfe  which  first  claimed 
the  woods  and  the  underbrush,  the  plain  and  the  river  brink.  This 
is  true  also  of  Albert  Humphreys  (in  his  bronze  work,  at  least). 

But  leavin'T  the  forest  and  the  plains  for  the  city,  still  keeping  to 
the  intimate  understanding  of  life  and  the  whole  rich  expression  of 
it  we  find  the  work  of  Abastenia  Eberle,  of  Janet  Scudder  and  ot 
Bessie  Potter  Yonnoh.  Just  what  life  is  doing  now  in  welding  people 
into  a  new  civilization  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  these  people,  but 
their  interest  lies  in  what  it  is  doing  to  all  the  people,  young  and  old, 
gav  and  sad,   rich  and  poor.  •       j         ^u 

'  And  stUl  beyond  the  groups  of  people  already  mentioned  are  ttie 
individual  men  and  women  whom  one  may  not  classify  and  yet  whom 
one  cannot  ignore  in  the  presentation  of  this  phase  of  our  art  develop- 
ment     The  work  of  George  Grey  Barnard,  for  instance,  is  American 
in  feeling,  in  interest,  in  emotional  quality,  and  yet  m  expression  it  is 
much  more  closely  allied  to  the  modem  French  school  ot  art  with 
Rodin  as  the  master,  and  the  work  of  Roland  Hinton  Perry  again 
does  not  place  itself  with  anv  one  group  of  men,  for  he  began  modeling 
with  a  strongly  classic  predisposition,  but  as  he  works  from  year  to 
year,  he  develops  his  own  individuality,  which  shows  itselt  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  subject  and  m  a  variation  of  technique.     In  his 
recently  finished  study  of  Salome,  he  is  much  closer  to  the  school  of 
Saint-Gaudens  and  MacMonnies,  for  there  is  grace  and  spirit  and 
classical  expression,  and  some  symbolism,— if  that  is  essential  for  one  s 
interest  in   art,— while  in  his  various  statues  and  portrait   busts  the 
technique  is  essentially  individual  and  there  is  a  presentation  ot  tem- 
perament at  once  subtle  and  elusive.      Clio  Bracken  is  another  artist 
of  an  interest  difficult  to  label.     She,  too,  can  capture  in  bronze  por- 
traits the  quality  of  the  sitter  which  makes  for  individuality,  which 
is  neither  feature  nor  color  but  expression  that  belongs  to  mood  or 
whim.     And  yet  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Mrs.  Bracken  s  poetical 
work,  as,  for 'instance,  the  decoration  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  punch 
bowl,  cannot  fail  to  realize  her  gift  of  imagination  and  idealism  which 
is  much  more  closely  related  to  art  in  its  universal  application. 

That  the  trend  of  bronze  sculptors  appears  thus  more  and  more 
toward  a  national  expression  both  in  inspiration  and  technique  seems 
the  inevitable  conclusion  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  understand  what 
actual  progress  art  is  making  among  us,  and  what  hope  we  have  ot 
a  final  achievement  that  will  be  commensurate  with  our  success  in 
science,  commerce,  war  and  beauty. 
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The  work  of  the  western  sculptors  has  not  been  treated  at  any 
length  in  this  article,  as  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  later  in  The  Crafts- 
man a  complete  presentation  of  what  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
more  significant  sculptors  of  Chicago  and  that  vicinity. 

In  this  article  we  have  said  very  little  about  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinctively western  sculptors,  who  form  a  group  quite  separate  from  the 
sculptors  who  choose  western  subjects.  In  a  future  number  of  The 
Craftsman  we  purpose  to  give  a  number  of  examples  of  the  work 
of  men  and  women  who  are  doing  rarely  good  things  out  in  Chicago 
and  other  western  cities,  for  the  tale  of  American  sculpture  is  by  no 
means  complete  without  such  men  as  Lorado  Taft  and  the  scnool 
he  has  gathered  around  him  in  the  West.  Oddly  enough,  with  the 
exception  of  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  whose  sympathy  with  the  working- 
man  gives  to  his  single  figures  and  groups  a  rugged  human  quality 
that  has  the  strength  of  Meunier  without  his  tragedy,  the  western 
sculptors,  men  and  women  alike,  seem  to  turn  away  from  the  por- 
trayal of  the  western  life  as  it  actually  surrounds  them  to  subjects 
more  dreamy  and  idealistic,  such  as  is  shown  in  Lorado  Taft's  superb 
"  Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes."  The  quality  of  pure  imagination 
is  very  marked  in  these  sculptors,  who  are  gainmg  every  day  in 
artistic  stature  and  whose  work  is  interesting  to  a  degree. 
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IN  SOME  strange  way  I  do  not  understand, 
You  seem  to  be  another  self  of  mine 
Newly  discovered.     At  the  hidden  shrine 
^Miere  none  save  me  has  ever  made  demand, 
1  found  you  worshiping;  and  hand  to  hand 
You  met  my  challenge  with  the  countersign. 
What  magic  weaver  did  our  ways  entwine 
In  what  long  dead  and  unremembered  land  ? 

And  when  I  sang  to  you  my  secret  song, 
The  yearning  neart-cry  known  to  only  me, 
At  the  first  bar  you  joined  the  melody, — 

Bass  to  my  treble,  confident  and  strong, — 
And  firmly  touched  the  one  elusive  key 

In  the  grand  chord  that  I  have  sought  so  long. 

— ^Elsa  Barker. 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  MASKENOZHA:  A 
SEQUEL  TO  THE  VISIT:  BY  FREDERICK 
BURTON 

ITH  the  canoe  over  his  head  as  if  it  were  a  huge  bon- 
net, he  toiled  up  the  first  ridge  of  the  portage.  She 
carried  the  paddles  and  pack  a  few  paces  behind  him. 
At  the  summit  she  paused  and  looked  back  for  just 
an  instant.  The  lake  shimmered  through  the  foliage 
_  below  her,  and  far  away  on  the  further  shore  she  dis- 

cerned the  outline  of  the  mountain  behind  the  village 
that  had  been  her  home.  It  awakened  no  familiar  memory,  for 
she  had  lived  at  the  base  of  it;  only  once  before  had  she  been  where 
its  outlines  could  be  seen — that  day  when  she  arrived  from  the  pale- 
face settlement  at  the  village  of  her  mother's  people  in  this  heart  of 
the  wilderness;  but  it  was  a  landmark,  it  looked  down  on  the  lodge 
that  had  sheltered  her  since  the  first  great  tragedy  in  her  life  made 
her  a  dependent. 

WTien  they  were  midway  in  the  descent,  a  giant  moose  broke 
from  cover  and  galloped  across  a  cleared  space  at  the  bottom.     The 
young  man  put  down  his  canoe  at  once  and  turned  to  his  companion. 
"Are  you  afraid,  EHza  ?"  he  asked. 
"Not  of  the  moose,"  she  answered. 
He  smiled,  picked  up  the  canoe  again,  and  they  went  on. 
They  reembarked  below  the  waterfall.      Bareheaded,  she  knelt 
forward  in  the  canoe,  the  vast  silence  of  the  woods  surrounding  her, 
enwTapping  her,  and  sinking  deep  into  her  heart.     From  time  to 
time  the  canoe  crossed  patches  of  yellow  sunlight,  when  the  glossy 
black  of  the  Indian  faded  from  her  hair,  leaving  it  dark  brown,  when 
her  nose  showed  straight  and  thin,  and  her  cheeks  lost  the  copper 
tint  of  the  true  native  of  the  wilds;  but  while  the  craft  glided  in  the 
shadow,  the  Indian  that  was  in  her  blood  was  manifested  in  her 
lithe  motions,  her  black  eyes,  the  prominence  of  her  cheek  bones,  and 
at  such  time  her  garb  betrayed  no  paleface  touch  in  decoration  or 
arrangement. 

The  man  in  the  stem  could  face  the  untempered  blaze  of  noon 
with  no  fear  that  the  keenest  observer  would  doubt  his  race.  Tall, 
slender  to  leanness,  large  boned  and  dark,  he  wore  his  two  feathers 
on  the  circlet  of  skunk  skin  with  the  pride  and  right  of  a  thoroughbred 
Ojibway. 

An  hour  came  when  the  sun  no  longer  pierced  the  foliage  and  the 
water  put  on  its  black  robe  till  another  dawn.     Then  the  man  guided 
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the  canoe  to  the  shore  and  disembarked.  They  started  a  fire  and 
ate  of  the  food  that  comprised  a  small  part  of  their  pack,  and  prepared 
their  own  unsheltered  camp.  He  told  her  of  his  other  journeys  along 
this  course,  how  he  always  had  camped  here  for  a  night,  how  he  had 
heard  the  trampling  of  elk,  and  the  call  of  the  moose.  The  darkness 
drew  gently  on  as  he  droned  his  tales  and  smoked  the  pipe  that  had 
been  sacrificed  all  day  to  paddling.  Stars  blinked  at  them  where  the 
trees  grew  apart;  a  breeze  unfelt  below  set  the  upper  foliage  gossiping. 

Such  was  their  wedding  journey  for  the  first  day,  and  such  it  con- 
tinued for  six  more  till  they  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  great  lake  on 
whose  shore,  distant  a  few  hours'  paddling,  was  Mitigwaki,  Masken- 
ozha's  native  village,  the  home  of  his  people,  where  stood  the  only 
wigwam  to  whose  shelter  he  had  any  claim,  the  wigwam  of  Megissun, 
put  up  and  maintained  by  Sibequay,  the  young  man's  sturdy,  tradi- 
tion-bound mother. 

"We  shall  be  there  soon,"  said  Maskenozha;  "are  you  afraid?" 

"I  fear  your  mother,"  she  said  almost  inaudibly. 

His  brow  darkened.     "WTiy.?"  he  asked  after  a  long  pause. 

"You  know  better  than  I,  Maskenozha.  She  parted  us  two 
summers  ago.  You  know  what  she  said  then.  I  cannot  forget  it. 
'No  half-breed  shall  sleep  in  my  wigwam.'  " 

"She  has  no  right  to  keep  us  apart,"  said  Maskenozha,  petulantly. 
"I  was  a  boy  then.     It's  different  now." 

He  knew  better;  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  to  the  Ojibway  man 
there  is  no  coming  of  age.  The  years  may  frost  his  locks,  but  so 
long  as  his  mother  lives,  she  may,  if  she  be  a  forceful  character, 
dominate  his  life.  He  may  rebel,  may  run  away,  may  assert  his 
manhood  and  marry  whom  he  chooses  in  defiance  of  maternal  edict. 
In  every  country  a  man  may  do  thus,  but  such  an  Ojibway  must  be 
daring,  resourceful,  and  of  character  comparable  at  least  in  force- 
fulness  to  that  of  the  mother  whose  displeasure  he  brooks. 

"Your  mother  will  be  angry,"  said  the  apprehensive  bride. 

"I  can  be  angry  myself,"  Maskenozha  grumbled.  "My  mother 
is  too  old-fashioned.  I  know  plenty  of  men  who  married  half-breeds. 
It  isn't  your  fault  that  your  father  was  a  paleface." 

IT  WAS  dark  when  they  arrived  at  Mitigwaki.  Maskenozha  had 
paddled  leisurely  over  this  final  stage  in  their  journey,  and  he 
had  been  in  no  hurry  to  quit  their  last  resting  place.  There  was 
nobody  at  the  shore  to  meet  them  and  their  coming  was  wholly  un- 
noticed.    Eliza  stood  by  silently  while  he  lifted  out  the  canoe  and 
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put  it  in  a  safe  place,  but  she  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  his 
movements  were  slow.  It  took  him  long  to  be  satisfied  with  details 
which,  at  the  resting  places  in  their  journey,  had  been  speedily  ad- 
justed. Nevertheless,  there  was  an  aggressive  note  in  his  voice 
when  at  last  he  said,  "  Come,"  and  they  started  for  the  family  wigwam. 

Their  way  led  them  along  the  edge  of  the  village  rather  than 
tlirough  it,  and  they  were  not  accosted.  The  wigwam  door  was  closed, 
and  for  a  moment  Maskenozha  hesitated.  Then  he  withdrew  the 
pegs,  opened  it,  and  went  in.     The  great  circular  room  was  empty. 

"There's  nobody  here,"  said  he,  in  unmistakable  relief,  "come  in." 

Eliza  entered  timidly.  "We'd  better  camp  by  the  shore,  Mas- 
kenozha," said  she,  "till  your  mother  returns.  I  saw  a  good  camp 
ground  there  just  where  the  cliff  rises " 

"No,"  Maskenozha  interrupted,  decidedly,  full  of  courage  now 
that  there  was  no  dreaded  presence  to  awe  him.  "  Here  we  belong, 
here  we  stay.  Rest  a  httle  while,  Eliza.  I  will  find  where  mother 
is.     I  think  she  must  be  on  a  journey." 

Thus  it  proved.  Maskenozha  learned  this  when  he  called  at  the 
wigwam  of  Tebikoosa,  his  brother-in-law.  Megissun,  his  aged 
fatner,  was  staying  there  during  Sibequay's  absence. 

"You've  been  gone  a  long  time,"  was  Megissun's  greeting. 

"Yes,"  Maskenozha  admitted,  remembering  how  he  had  gone 
on  a  pretext  that  he  was  to  visit  a  cousin  in  the  village  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Missisaga.     "I  went  to  Odena-beshowad-Sagaigon." 

"Oh!"  said  Megissun.     "Did  you  see  my  cousin,  Sohangetaha ? " 

"I  saw  him.     He  and  all  his  family  are  well." 

"And  Shingebis,  did  you  see  him?" 

"I  saw  him  and  his  son,  Waboos.     They  made  me  welcome." 

"  That  was  as  it  should  be.  Shingebis  owed  me  four  buffalo  skins 
for  fifty  summers,  but  he  paid.  You  remember,  Maskenozha,  he 
settled  when  I  went  with  you  and  Tebikoosa,  here,  and  your  brother, 
Tekumegezhik,  and  your  brother,  Ibenese,  to  press  my  claim.  He 
paid  and  we  parted  good  friends." 

They  gossiped  of  other  things  until  at  length  Megissun  said, 
"Now  that  you've  come  home  I  will  go  back  to  my  own  wigwam." 

"Good,  Maskenozha  responded.  "We  shall  be  glad  to  take 
care  of  you." 

He  used  the  Ojibway  form  of  the  plural  that  signifies  that  two 
persons  are  joined  in  the  action. 

"  Neenawin?"  queried  Megissun,  repeating  the  word  for  "we  two." 

"Yes;  I  have  brought  my  wife  home." 
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"Ah!"  and  there  was  a  long  pause.  "Who  is  she?"  asked 
Megissun. 

"Eliza  Robinson,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Waboos,  the  son  of 
Shingebis." 

"She  is  a  half-breed,"  remarked  the  old  man,  dispassionately. 

"She  is  my  wife,"  said  Maskenozha.  "Shingebis  and  Waboos 
gave  us  a  feast." 

"Your  mother  will  not  Hke  it." 

Maskenozha  stirred  uneasily.  "Eliza  is  my  wife,"  he  repeated. 
"I  shall  not  leave  her." 

A  long  silence  followed.  "Will  you  come?"  asked  Maskenozha, 
at  length. 

"No,"  said  Megissun.     "I  will  stay  with  Tebikoosa." 

The  young  man  started  slowly  back  to  the  family  wigwam.  Mahn- 
gequay,  his  sister,  ran  after  him  and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

"I  am  going  with  you,"  she  said,  and  her  brother  answered  with 
a  "Migwetch"  that  seemed  to  choke  him. 

Mahngequay  had  seen  Eliza  at  the  time  of  the  famous  journey 
when  Megissun  collected  his  fifty-year-old  debt,  and  Eliza  remem- 
bered her  as  a  childless  bride.  They  sat  close  together  in  the  wig- 
wam, saying  little,  but  such  as  it  was  it  comforted  Eliza  greatly. 
Here  was  a  friend,  the  more  welcome  because  unexpected.  Mas- 
kenozha presently  went  without  and  sat  near  the  door,  and  there 
Tebikoosa  joined  him. 

"  Sibequay  will  not  accept  Eliza,"  said  the  brother-in-law.  "  WTiat 
will  you  do  then?" 

"My  mother  does  not  know  Eliza,"  Maskenozha  protested; 
"she  must  accept  her. 

"This  is  where  I  belong,"  he  continued,  obstinately.  "All  my 
brothers  brought  their  wives  to  stay  here  till  they  were  ready  to  set 
up  their  own  wigwams.  Tekumegezhik  stayed  two  years.  I  have 
a  right  here." 

Yes,  if  Sibequay  wills  it,  but  if  not,  will  you  send  Eliza  back  ?" 

"No!"  cried  Maskenozha,  with  explosive  energy.  "Never! 
If  my  mother  drives  us  out  I  shall  go  with  my  wife.  My  mother  must 
let  us  stay." 

Next  day  came  Megissun.  "I  will  stay,"  said  he,  gravely,  "till 
Sibequay  returns." 

This  concession  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Tebikoosa  and  Mahn- 
gequay, as  Maskenozha  surmised,  and  it  was  with  genuine  con- 
fidence that  he  assured  Eliza  that  the  battle  was  won. 
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Eliza  needed  no  hint  to  do  her  utmost  to  please  the  aged  man. 
She  lacked  nothing  in  Indian  housewifery,  and  if  she  had,  her  dili- 
gence, her  persistent  industry,  her  anticipation  of  Megissun's  slightest 
wants  must  have  melted  a  stonier  heart  than  his.  Indeed,  the  old 
man  smiled  upon  her  before  the  end  of  the  third  day,  and  thereafter 
seemed  to  take  her  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mahngequay  came  every 
day  with  Opechee,  her  baby,  in  whom  Megissun  took  the  deepest 
delight.  Mahngequay  and  Eliza  did  the  simple  housework  togetner, 
and  while  they  were  busy  the  aged  man  entertained  Opechee. 

Meantime  Maskenozha  had  been  persuaded  for  the  first  time  in 
his  twenty  years  to  work.  This  was  under  Tebikoosa's  influence. 
Mitigwaki,  save  for  the  shore  line,  was  entirely  within  the  forest  as 
its  name  implied,  but  not  far  away  was  an  open  space  where  the 
villagers  conducted  their  modest  agriculture.  It  was  the  season 
when  crops  required  attention.  Tebikoosa  did  not  say  so,  but  he 
felt  tragedy  impending  over  Maskenozha.  He  knew  Sibequay,  and 
while  he  and  Mahngequay  hoped  to  overcome  her  opposition  to 
Eliza,  they  had  little  confidence  in  success.  Therefore,  with  fore- 
thought of  which  Maskenozha  never  dreamed  in  his  careless  life, 
he  sought  to  provide  the  boy  ^ith  at  least  the  beginning  of  store 
against  the  wmter's  needs.  On  the  pretext  that  he  must  get  his 
crops  in  early  so  as  to  resume  work  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Post,  and 
that  Mahngequay  was  so  occupied  with  Opechee  that  she  could  not 
work  in  the  fields,  he  hired  Maskenozha,  paying  him  in  grain. 

SO  A  LONG  moon  passed,  in  which  time  habits  were  formed. 
If  something  prevented  Mahngequay  from  bringing  Opechee  to 
iNIegissun's  at  the  usual  hour,  Eliza  went  down  to  Tebikoosa's 
to  learn  what  was  the  matter.  When  the  midday  meal  was  ready, 
it  was  Eliza  who  interrupted  Megissun's  recital  of  Ojibway  lore  to  his 
grandson,  for  such  the  songs  were,  the  first  important  step  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Indian  boy.  It  was  Eliza  who  went  to  the  spring  for 
water  in  the  early  morning  and  who  prepared  the  breakfast  for  her 
husband  and  Megissun,  and  it  was  she  who  freshened  the  beds  with 
boughs  of  balsam,  and  kept  the  interior  of  the  capacious  wigwam  in 
order.  She  fell  insensibly  into  the  routine  of  the  simple  establish- 
ment, and  sometimes  caught  her  breath  with  surprise  when  it  came 
over  her  that  she  had  not  always  been  thus  occupied.  Then  there 
followed  minutes  of  choking  apprehension  as  she  remembered  that 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  problem  of  her  life  had  yet  to  manifest 
its  value. 
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Maskenozha  never  stirred  her  fears  by  allusion  to  his  mother's 
return.  This  was  not  due  in  the  slightest  degree  to  fine  consideration 
of  his  bride's  feelings.  It  was  merely  the  careless  habit  of  youth. 
His  passion  for  the  half-breed  had  ennobled  him  to  the  extent  of 
bravmg  his  mother's  opposition,  had  given  him  the  courage  to  face 
her  displeasure;  it  was  a  strong  passion,  too,  as  evidenced  by  its 
endurance  over  two  years  of  separation  from  Eliza;  but  his  mental 
habit  was  such  that  he  not  only  accepted  gladly  the  postponement 
of  the  crisis,  but  accepted  also  the  situation  from  day  to  day  as  entirely 
sufficient,  and  without  effort  closed  his  mind  to  the  future. 

One  evening,  Maskenozha,  returning  alone  from  the  fields,  met 
Eliza  on  the  trail.  She  was  crying,  and  for  a  time  could  not  tell  what 
was  amiss,  but  her  husband  knew. 

"My  mother?"  said  he,  inquiringly.     "She  has  returned?" 

"She  has  turned  me  out,"  sobbed  Eliza. 

Little  by  little  she  gave  him  the  details.  Ill-fortune  had  attended 
the  home  coming  in  every  minute  respect.  Mahngequay  was  in  the 
bush,  digging  roots  with  Opechee;  Megissun  was  gossiping  at  the 
chief's;  EHza  had  been  braiding  a  reed  mat  and  had  gone  into  the 
wigwam  for  a  moment,  when  the  door  darkened  and  Sibequay  stood 
there. 

Their  words  were  few.  Eliza,  too  frightened  to  speak  clearly, 
faltered  the  truth,  and  doubtless  her  imperfect  use  of  the  Ojibway 
tongue  added  to  her  discomfiture.  Sibequay,  thunderstruck,  needed 
no  confession,  for  the  presence  of  the  girl  was  story  enough. 

"This  is  no  place  for  you,"  Sibequay  said.     "Begone!" 

"Tebikoosa  or  Mahngequay  ought  to  have  seen  her  first,"  mut- 
tered Maskenozha,  too  blinded  by  the  catastrophe  to  think  of  cheer- 
ing words.  "She  ought  not  to  have  found  you  there  with  nobody 
to  speak  for  you,"  he  added,  and  resentment  glowed  dull  in  his  heart 
because  his  brother-in-law  had  mismanaged  the  affair.  Maskenozha 
felt  himself  deeply  injured. 

Eliza's  grief  at  length  stirred  Maskenozha  from  angry  contem- 
plation of  his  own  wrongs. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand.  "We  will  go  back  and 
I  will  talk  to  her." 

On  the  way  to  the  village  they  came  to  an  agreement  that  was 
perhaps  the  wisest  feature  in  their  relations  thus  far.  This  was  that 
Eliza  should  go  to  Tebikoosa's  wigwam,  and  that  Maskenozha  should 
face  his  mother  alone.  He  found  Megissun  smoking  moodily  before 
the'door,  and  it  seemed  the  old  man  peered  anxiously  at  him,  but  they 
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exchanged  no  words.  Maskenozha  entered,  and  Sibequay,  seeing 
him,  desisted  in  her  occupation  and  stood  with  arms  akimbo,  lips 
compressed  and  brows  wrinkled,  looking  at  him. 

'  ^^^lere  is  my  wife?"  asked  Maskenozha. 

"Wife!"  snapped  Sibequay.     "I  know  no  wife  of  yours." 

"Yes,  you  do,  mother.  Eliza  Robinson  is  my  wife.  I  left  her 
here,     \\liere  is  she?" 

"Eliza  Robinson  is  a  half-breed!  She  is  no  wife  of  any  son  of 
mine." 

"  She  was  given  to  me  by  Waboos,  son  of  Shingebis,  who  adopted 
her.  Shingebis  gave  us  a  feast,"  said  Maskenozha,  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  "We  were  married  in  due  form,  with  the  consent  of 
her  parents,  and  she  is  therefore  legally  my  wife  and  inseparable 
from  me." 

" ^laskenozha,"  said  Sibequay,  "you  know  my  will  and  the  cus- 
tom of  our  people.  A  wife  must  be  acceptable  to  the  man's  parents 
else  she  cannot  stay.     You " 

He  interrupted  the  decree  which  was  on  her  lips. 

"I  know  what  you  said,  mother,  but  Eliza  has  slept  in  your  wig- 
wam now  more  than  a  moon." 

"It  was  a  trick!"  she  cried,  in  ungovernable  anger.  "You  have 
taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  shame  my  lodge.  You  had  no 
right  to  bring  her  here  without  my  consent." 

"Eliza  wished  to  camp  elsewhere,"  said  he,  "but  my  father  was 
here." 

Sibequay  ignored  the  reference  to  her  husband.  "It  was  a  trick," 
she  insisted.  "She  should  not  have  entered  here,  and  if  she  had 
been  a  true  Indian  woman  she  would  have  remained  without  till  I 
came  home.  She  shall  be  no  daughter  of  mine.  You  must  send 
her  away." 

The  decree  was  spoken.  Maskenozha  stood  motionless  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  no  show  of  haste,  began  to  gather  together 
various  articles  that  belonged  to  himself  and  Ehza.  Sibequay 
watched  him  curiously. 

"^^^lat  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  send  Eliza  away,"  he  answered,  "and  wherever 
she  goes  I  shall  go  with  her." 

He  continued  at  his  task  with  the  same  stolid  moderation  with 
which  he  began  it,  sure  sign  that  the  man  within  him  had  been  thor- 
oughly aroused.  There  were  more  things  to  claim  as  his  property 
than  could  be  taken  at  once.     He  made  a  heap  of  them  outside  the 
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door.     Then  he  filled  his  arms  with  as  many  as  he  could  carry  and 
took  them  to  Tebikoosa's. 

"She  turns  you  out,"  he  said  to  Eliza,  "but  never  mind.  She 
turns  me  out,  too." 

A  terrible  weight  was  lifted  suddenly  from  Eliza's  heart.  Re- 
bounding as  if  physical  restraint  were  released,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  threw  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck  and  kissed  him,  just 
as  she  had  held  and  kissed  him  on  the  day  two  summers  ago  when 
Sibequay  asserted  her  maternal  authority  to  compel  Maskenozha 
to  leave  her  alone  in  the  village  by  an  inland  lake.  And  Maskenozha 
then  shamed,  embarrassed,  almost  terrified  by  the  manifestation  of 
passion  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed,  now  responded  to  her  mood 
and  was  ennobled  by  it. 

"You  are  my  wife,"  said  he.  "There  is  no  man,  or  woman, 
orjaw  that  can  part  us." 

It  was  in  an  exaltation  of  independence  that  he  returned  to  Megis- 
sun's  for  the  rest  of  his  little  property.  He  met  Sibequay,  an  ominous 
scowl  on  her  strong  features,  striding  toward  her  daughter's  home. 
Maskenozha  said  nothing  to  her,  but  he  hurried  lest  his  mother  cause 
his  wife  more  grief  in  his  absence. 

"  I  am  soriT,"  said  Megissun,  as  his  son  picked  up  his  belongings. 
"  Farewell,  '  was  the  son's  response. 

His  mother  and  sister  were  seated  in  deep  converse  %vithout  the 
wigwam.  Maskenozha  passed  them  silently  and  entered,  finding 
Tebikoosa  with  Eliza.  The  situation  was  known  to  Tebikoosa,  for 
Mahngequay  had  told  him.  She  had  seen  Sibequay  before  Masken- 
ozha met  Eliza  on  the  trail.  So  there  was  Httle  to  say,  and  presently 
Tebikoosa  went  outside  and  joined  his  wife  and  mother-in-law. 
Sibequay  was  rehearsing  her  grievance  with  intense  bitterness  and 
urging  her  daughter  by  all  her  respect  for  maternal  advice  and  affec- 
tion to  refuse  to  harbor  Eliza. 

"You  should  send  her  away.  She  has  no  right  here,"  said  the 
implacable  old  woman. 

"Sibequay,"  said  Tebikoosa,  "Maskenozha  and  Eliza  are  my 
guests.  You  know  the  law.  Does  an  Ojibway  turn  away  those 
who   visit  him.''" 

The  stern  old  woman  shook  with  anger. 

"Your  wigwam  is  your  own,  Tebikoosa,"  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling,  "and  my  daughter  now  belongs  there.  You  and  she 
may  do  m  your  own  home  as  you  see  fit,  but  Mahngequay  is  my 
daughter,  and  my  lodge  is  my  own.  If  I  should  say  so,  Mahngequay 
never  could   enter  it   again." 
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"I  understand  you,  Siboquay,"  replied  Tebikoosa.  "I  do  not 
choose  to  dislodge  my  guests." 

"You  hold  me  as  nothing,  then!"  cried  Sibequay,  and  her  passion 
flamed  high.  AVords  were  surging  to  her  lips  that,  if  spoken,  would 
create  havoc  in  the  family  that  a  generation  could  hardly  undo,  and 
iust  then,  when  Mahngequay's  tears  were  falling  and  her  heart  throb- 
bing with  divided  loyalty  and  apprehension,  little  Opechee  toddled 
from  the  wigwam.  He  had  been  asleep,  and  the  sound  of  many 
voices  within  and  without  his  usually  quiet  abode  had  aroused  him. 

"  Nokomis!" — grandmother — he  cried  delightedly,  and  threw  him- 
self against  the  old  woman's  knees,  pounding  her  with  his  tiny  fists 
and  pulling  at  the  fringes  of  her  garments. 

Sibequay  choked  and  looked  at  the  baby  through  clouds  as  deep 
as  those  that  blinded  her  daughter.  She  tried  to  draw  away  as  from 
an  untoward  influence,  she  raised  her  hand,  the  impulse  of  outraged 
dominance  bidding  her  push  the  child  aside;  but  the  hand  descended 
gently  on  Opechee's  head,  the  other  hand  joined  it,  she  caught  the 
little  fellow  to  her  bosom  and  held  him  so  hard  for  a  moment  that  he 
protested.  Then  she  set  him  down,  arose  and  slowly  departed  to 
her  own  wigwam. 

IT  WAS  Eliza  who  suggested  that  Maskenozha  should  build  his 
own  wigwam,  it  was  she  who  stimulated  him  to  the  energy  nec- 
essary for  the  task.  He  had  managed  his  rebellion  with  dignity 
and  sufiicient  force,  but,  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  accepted 
Tebikoosa's  hospitality  without  question  for  the  coming  winter. 
The  situation  demanded  nothing  more  of  him  than  this.  The  half- 
breed,  therefore,  supplied  the  initiative.  The  white  blood  in  her 
shrank  from  dependence,  and  her  husband's  loyalty  to  her,  demon- 
strated under  ti-jing  circumstances,  reenforced  her  pride,  creating 
in  her  a  demand  that  he  alone  could  satisfy  by  asserting  his  manhood 
and  becoming  really  as  well  as  nominally  independent. 

As  soon  as  Maskenozha  announced  his  purpose  of  building  a 
shelter  that  would  do  until  spring,  when  he  could  and  would  put 
up  a  substantial  wigwam,  Tebikoosa  offered  to  help.  He  gave 
materials  for  the  structure  and  utensils  for  housework  as  well  as  his. 
services  in  making  the  lodge  ready.  The  lodge  was  partly  of  bark, 
partly  of  skins,  but  it  was  rainproof  and  commodious  enough  for 
the  limited  demands  on  it. 

There  was  still  the  important  matter  of  providing  for  the  winter. 
Maskenozha   talked  cheerfully  of  hunting,   but  Tebikoosa   advised 
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ihat  he  get  work  and  so  gain  money  with  which  to  buy  what  he  and 
Ehzu  would  need.  They  went  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Post  together 
and  both  obtained  employment. 

Sibequay  viewed  these  undertakings  with  deep,  but  for  the  most 
part  silent,  disapproval.  She  was  troubled  by  more  than  the  dis- 
turbance in  her  family.  According  to  traditions,  an  unacceptable 
bride  should  be  banished  literally  from  the  neighborhood  of  her 
hapless  husband's  home. 

The  winter  dragged  its  moons  slowly  by.  It  was  a  hard  season, 
and  every  Indian  who  had  not  laid  in  a  great  stock  of  provisions 
suffered  before  the  sap  ran.  It  was  inevitable  that  ^laskenozha  and 
Eliza  should  be  of  these.  Tebikoosa  was  ever  ready  to  share 
with  them,  and  there  were  others  in  the  village,  a  few  who  were  not 
influenced  by  Sibequay's  unchanged  hostility,  who  would  have  lent 
a  helping  hand,  but  what  Maskenozha's  pride  lacked  in  restraining 
him  from  asking  aid,  Eliza's  supplemented  to  the  full.  She  could  not 
refuse  the  food  oft'ered  by  Mahngequay  and  Tebikoosa,  but  she  often 
went  hungry  till  they  brought  it.     Mahngequay  reproved  her  for  this. 

"You  have  more  than  yourself  to  take  care  of,"  she  said.  "There 
will  be  three  of  you  in  the  spring,  and  if  you  want  the  little  one  to  be 
strong  and  happy  like  Opechee,  you  must  feed  yourself  now." 

Eliza  accepted  the  rebuke  mutely.  The  circumstance  to  which 
Mahngequay  referred  gave  her  less  joy  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  other  circumstances  had  been  entirely  normal.  It  made  her 
isolation  the  more  acute.  At  no  time  since  the  first  tragedy  in  her 
life  had  she  been  so  bitterly  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  mother. 

Meantime  there  was  always  plenty  and  to  spare  at  Megissun's, 
but  no  intimation  came  to  the  household  by  the  shore  that  Sibequay 
was  aware  of  its  existence.  Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  knowledge. 
Mahngequay  told  her  mother  just  how  things  stood  and  how  they 
were  shaping,  and  she  pleaded  with  Sibequay  that  she  invite  Eliza 
to  come  to  the  family  wigwam  for  at  least  the  period  of  her  crisis. 

"^^^ly  don't  you  take  her  to  your  own  wigwam  ?"  asked  Sibequay 
grimly. 

"I  have  asked  her,"  Mahngequay  answered,  "and  cannot  per- 
suade her.     I  think  she  would  come  here  if  you  were  to  ask  her." 

"Then  she'll  have  to  stay  where  she  is." 

And  so  Eliza  stayed  on  in  the  rude  lodge  by  the  shore,  and  there 
Maskenozha  found  her  in  mortal  agony  when  he  returned  one  evening 
from  a  hunting  expedition.  Mahngequay,  frightened  and  almost 
helpless,  was  with  her. 
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"1  found  her  so  at  noon,"  Mahngequay  said,  "when  I  came  to 
bring  her  food.  She  slipped  on  the  hard  snow  and  fell  heavily,  she 
told  me." 

Apprehension  caught  Maskenozha  by  the  throat  and  stopped  his 
breath.  He  knelt  by  his  wife's  couch  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not.  He  touched  her  hand  and  she  drew  hers  away.  Her  eyes 
rested  an  instant  on  his,  but  it  did  not  seem  that  she  knew  him. 

Maskenozha  arose  and  made  as  if  he  would  leave  the  lodge. 
Mahngequay  took  his  arm. 

"Are  you  going  to  mother?"  she  asked.  "It  will  be  of  no  use," 
said  Mahngequay;  "I  have  told  her." 

Maskenozha  shook  off  her  restraining  hand  and  went  forth. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  wife  had  been  banished,  he  took  his  way 
to  the  family  wigwam.  What  was  in  his  mind  to  say,  how  to  entreat, 
he  knew  not,  but  in  this  crisis  there  was  only  one  human  being  in 
whom  he  had  faith — Sibequay,  the  mother  of  many,  his  own  wise, 
skilful  if  cruel  mother — and  he  was  blindly,  confidently  determined 
that  he  would  take  her  to  Eliza's  bedside.  The  sun  had  set,  dusk 
lay  on  the  snow,  and  he  expected,  therefore,  to  find  her  within  the 
lodge  preparing  Megissun's  evening  meal.  So  far  as  he  had  any 
conscious  intent  it  was  to  enter  without  ceremony,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  compel  her  to  go  with  him.  He  was  surprised  to  see  her,  hooded 
and  wrapped  against  the  cold,  pacing  slowly  on  the  hard-trodden 
snow  by  her  doorway. 

"Mother!"  he  exclaimed,  sharply,  stopping  short. 

In  the  half  darkness  her  eyes  glowed  as  he  never  had  seen  them 
glow,  and  he  could  not  translate  their  message.  She  did  not  mean 
that  he  should.  The  fire  in  her  eyes  betokened  the  inward  conflict 
that  had  been  raging  since  Mahngequay  came  with  her  startling 
information  hours  before.  He  noticed  that  she  had  a  bundle  under 
her  arm,  but  he  did  not  try  to  guess  what  it  implied. 

"Mother,"  said  Maskenozha,  "my  wife  needs  you." 

They  faced  each  other,  the  young  man  in  anything  but  a  sup- 
plicating attitude,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  fists  clenched  at  his 
sides,  the  old  woman  lowering  at  him.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
wigwam  door  and  opened  it.  Maskenozha's  heart  leaped  to  his 
throat,  fortunately  choking  his  passionate  protest  before  he  could 
utter  it,  for  Sibequay  did  not  go  in.     She  spoke  to  her  husband. 

"Go  to  Tebikoosa's,"  she  said.     "I  shall  not  be  back  tonight." 

"  Migwetch!  migwetch!"  stammered  Maskenozha  when  he  under- 
stood.    He  sped  back  to  his  lodge  with  the  news,  and  Sibequay  fol- 
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lowed  as  fast  as  she  could.  With  no  word  of  explanation  she  took 
charge.  The  bundle  she  carried  contained  such  matters  as  were 
essential,  in  the  light  of  Indian  experience,  and  these  and  other  things 
she  disposed  calmly  and  with  all  the  orderliness  born  of  familiarity 
with  the  situation.  When  Tebikoosa  came  he  was  sent  away  with 
Opechee,  but  Mahngequay  was  retained  for  such  help  as  under 
direction  she  could  give. 

It  would  be  doing  unnecessary  injustice  to  Sibequay  to  say  that 
her  relenting  came  too  late.  There  were  inexorable  factors  to  the 
situation  other  than  her  hostility.  The  primitive  conditions  of  Indian 
life  at  their  best  were  against  a  normal  increase  of  the  people,  and  the 
special  conditions  under  which  Eliza  suffered  were  perhaps  not  more 
acute  than  beset  many  a  young  wife  more  happily  housed.  Tragedy 
was  her  destiny,  if  a  characterization  of  her  brief  career  may  be 
suggested.  Medical  science  might  have  availed  to  save  her,  but  it 
could  not  have  given  life  to  the  pitiable  burden  of  which  she  was 
relieved  long  before  the  time  appointed  by  Nature;  and  no  nursing 
of  the  hospital,  or  of  the  home  of  wealth,  could  have  been  more 
faithful,  skilful  and  untiring  than  that  which  Sibequay  devoted  to  her. 

Eliza  knew  her  husband  whenever  she  came  to  consciousness, 
and  once  she  recognized  Sibequay  bending  over  her. 

"Maskenozha,  '  she  whispered,  "your  mother!"  and  a  wan  but 
unmistakably  happy  smile  lit  up  her  weary  face. 

The  end  came  almost  unnoticed.  Maskenozha,  numb  with  his 
desperate  fight  against  belief  in  the  inevitable,  was  not  aware  of  it 
until  Sibequay  stood  up,  swayed  a  moment,  and  then  laid  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders  and  sobbed.  Tebikoosa  presently  drew  him 
without,  and  they  walked  for  a  long  time  on  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  lake. 

Maskenozha  went  like  a  child  to  his  mother's  wigwam  and  re- 
mained there  many  days,  speaking  no  word.  As  winter  drew  to  its 
end,  speech  of  a  kind  returned  to  him,  but  he  never  mentioned  his 
past.  One  day  in  the  early  spring  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Sibequay 
and  then  to  Megissun. 

"Farewell,"  he  said. 

Father  and  mother  responded  as  simply.  They  did  not  beseech 
him  to  stay,  they  did  not  ask  him  where  he  was  going.  He  paused 
at  Tebikoosa's  to  say  farewell  to  sister  and  brother-in-law  and  his 
little  nephew,  and  then  set  forth  on  the  trail  leading  northward.  He 
never  came  again  to  Mitigwaki,  and  his  people  never  saw  him  again 
until  they  had  left  the  woods  and  become  Indians  of  the  reservation. 
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YONDER  amidst  the  blist'ring  sands, 
The  Indian's  rude-built  hogan  stands, 
Under  the  blue  and  flawless  sky 
'Neath  which  fair  crest  and  canyon  lie. 
Patterned  with  mystic,  strange  design — 
With  square  and  fret-work  and  bar  and  line — 
Here  on  the  loom  behold  it  grow: 
The  blanket  of  the  Navajo. 

Ploddingly  woven,  thread  by  thread. 

In  white  and  black,  in  the  gray  and  red, 

Emblems  bearing  of  life  and  death. 

The  lightning's  path,  the  storm-cloud's  breath. 

Slope  of  mountain  and  drench  of  rain, 

The  four  winds,  issue  of  peak  and  plain, 

Village,  and  journey  long  and  steep. 

The  blanket  fills  while  graze  the  sheep. 

Patient  the  swarthy  toiler  weaves; 
For  friend  or  alien  alike  achieves; 
Pictures  a  country  loved  right  well ; 
Thereof  old  legends;  and  may  not  tell 
Whether  a  pale-face  eye  afar 
Win  only  a  rug  regard,  bizarre. 
Or  see,  interpreting  the  lore. 
The  Painted  Desert  on  his  floor. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
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THE  UPBUILDING  OF  A  COMMONWEALTH 
ON  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  ARID  DESERT:  RE- 
SULT OF  THE  GOVERNMENTAL  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT:    BY    C.    H.    FORBES  LINDSAY 

|IFTY  years  ago,  a  few  small  scattering  bands  of  Pah- 
Ute  Indians  were  the  only  human  habitants  of  the 
cloudless  desert  valleys  of  Nevada.  Its  grim  mountain 
peaks,  its  bold  plateaux  and  towering  buttes,  looked 
down  in  their  repellant  nakedness  upon  barren  de- 
pressions of  sandy  waste,  mottled  with  patches  of 
black  sage  and  rabbit  brush.  This  is  the  driest  portion 
of  the  Great  American  Desert,  but  time  was  when  deep  lakes  filled 
some  of  its  great  valleys.  The  waters  of  this  region  have  no  outlet. 
They  either  run  into  some  natural  reservoir  and  rapidly  evaporate  or 
scatter  and  sink  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  During  ages,  clouds 
bursting  upon  the  rugged  heads  of  the  hills  have  sent  silt-laden  streams 
rushing  down  the  steep  slopes  to  the  bottom  lands,  there  to  deposit 
their  burden  of  potential  fertility  and  disappear  as  through  a  sieve. 
Thus  there  has  lain  for  centuries  upon  the  face  of  the  land  a  thick 
covering  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  needing  only  the  regulating  touch  of 
man  to  give  forth  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundantly. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  led  our  people  through  this 
thirsty  and  inhospitable  country  and  the  desert  exacted  heavy  toll 
of  man  and  beast.  In  that  mad  rush  to  the  new  El  Dorado,  thousands 
gave  up  their  lives  by  the  wayside  along  that  dread  stretch  between 
the  fair  fields  of  Utah  and  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada.  And 
where  they  lay  down  to  die  in  the  agonies  of  thirst  was  water,  pure 
and  sweet,  within  easy  reach,  for  almost  everywhere  in  the  valleys 
it  may  be  found  at  less  than  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  And 
the  region  that  the  gold  seekers  spurned  in  their  painful  passage 
through  it,  hid  beneath  its  forbidding  exterior  wealth  incalculable, — 
vast  deposits  of  precious  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  mar- 
velous latent  fecundity  in  the  soil. 

The  quickening  and  transforming  of  this  scene  of  desolation  is 
one  of  the  romances  of  our  history.  It  is  proceeding  with  a  promise 
that  encourages  us  to  look  for  a  flourishing  and  populous  state  within 
the  life  of  the  present  generation.  No  better  illustration  of  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  enterprise  of  our  people  can  be  found  than 
that  afforded  by  the  birth  and  upgrowth  of  this  young  common- 
wealth. 
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THE  fortuitous  discoverv  of  the  Comstock  lode,  nearly  half  a 
century  aco,  marked  the  first  step  in  the  transmutation  of  the 
desert,  although  it  was  long  before  Nevada  awoke  to  the  task 
of  self -improvement.  Her  vast  treasure, — the  Comstock  yielded 
three  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  of  bullion  in  thirty  years, — 
was  carried  beyond  her  boundaries  as  fast  as  it  could  be  extracted 
from  the  ground.  Men  came  for  gold  but  could  not  conceive  of 
homes  in  what  was  described  as  "a  hell  of  a  place, — no  water,  no 
feed,  no  women."  During  the  last  forty  years  of  the  past  century 
the  fortunes  of  Nevada  waxed  and  waned.  Her  population  rose  to 
seventy  thousand  and  fell  to  little  more  than  half  that  number.  Min- 
ing towTis  "boomed"  and  dwindled  or  relapsed  into  the  desert.  The 
rich  territory  lacked  a  stable  foundation.  The  only  real  residents 
were  a  few  miners  scattered  here  and  there  who,  disappointed  in  the 
quest  for  gold,  had  exchanged  the  pick  for  the  hoe  and  settling  near 
some  spring  or  stream  had  mated,  maybe,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
redskin  and  turned  to  tilling  the  land. 

In  nineteen  hundred  tlie  Tonopah  field  was  opened  and  since 
then  fresh  finds  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Permanent 
towns  were  established  and  at  enormous  expense  of  labor  and  money 
equipped  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  modern  cities. 
Bullfrog  has  a  population  of  ten  thousand,  an  ample  water  system, 
luxurious  hotels,  fine  residences,  electric  light,  telephone,  and  the 
rest.  Goldfield  has  almost  reached  an  equal  advance,  while  Search- 
light and  other  centers  are  fast  approaching  it.  Railroads  have  run 
into  the  region  from  several  directions  and  the  population  of  the  state 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  two  years. 

But  Nevada  has  made  no  sound  economic  progress,  despite  her 
blatant  prosperity.  Her  wealth  still  pours  eastward  in  a  golden 
flood.  Everything  that  her  people  use  is  brought  from  outside.  For 
food,  clothing,  lumber,  labor, — for  everj'thing,  in  short,  but  money — 
Nevada  is  dependent  upon  the  outside  world.  But  recently  she  was 
awakened  with  astonishment  to  the  knowledge  that  her  area  embraces 
land  as  fertile  as  any  in  America  and  capable  of  the  utmost  pro- 
ductiveness, that  she  possesses  water  power  in  abundance  and  that 
almost  all  the  needs  of  her  people  can  be  supplied  from  produce  or 
manufacture  within  her  own  boundaries.  It  is  in  the  realization  of 
this  possibility  that  Nevada's  permanent  prosperity  lies,  as  well  as  her 
prospect  of  becoming  one  of  the  richest  states  in  the  Union. 

The  first  settlers  were,  for  the  most  part,  stranded  miners  who 
took  to  tillage  with  more  or  less  reluctance.     They  found  in  it,  if  not 
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wealth,  at  least  an  easy  and  comfortable  livelihood.  The  responsive 
desert  blossomed  under  their  hands  as  by  a  miracle  and,  when  the 
surveyors  of  the  newly-created  Reclamation  Service  came  upon  the 
ground,  they  found  the  great  waste  expanse  of  Nevada  splashed  with 
spots  of  richest  green,  affording  ready  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
productiveness  of  the  soil. 

Forty-mile  desert,  occupying  the  bed  of  ancient  Lake  Lahontan 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Death  Valley,  the  most  desolate  and  arid 
area  on  this  continent,  was  selected  for  the  site  of  the  first  and  most 
important  of  the  great  government  irrigation  projects.  The  plan 
involves  the  establishment  of  half  a  score  of  reservoirs  in  the  upper 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  to  store  the  floods  that  sweep  down  the  moun- 
tain sides,  and  also  the  building  of  dams  in  the  valleys  to  hold  in  check 
millions  of  tons  of  water,  to  turn  rivers  back  upon  themselves  until 
huge  artificial  lakes  are  formed,  or  to  divert  them  into  more  useful 
channels.  Thus  the  entire  Truckee  River  is  led  through  an  enormous 
duct,  thirty  miles  in  length,  to  the  sink  which  is  the  terminal  of  the 
Carson;  thence  the  combined  waters  will  be  carried  out  upon  the 
plain  in  two  canals  from  which  hundreds  of  miles  of  laterals  and 
ditches  will  radiate  over  an  area  of  four  hundred  thousand  acres. 

But  this  will  not  exhaust  the  water  resources  of  the  "driest  state 
in  the  Union."  As  its  population  expands  and  the  demand  for  farm- 
land increases,  the  underflow  of  streams  will  be  utilized  to  add  to  the 
irrigable  area.  Hydrographers  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conditions  believe  that  a  water  supply  can  be  developed  sufficient 
for  the  irrigation  of  fully  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres. 

The  present  project  will  cost  nine  million  dollars,  but  the  land 
reclaimed  by  it  will  be  worth  at  least  thirty  million  dollars.  It  would 
be  a  splendid  investment  at  that  price,  for  when  fully  cultivated  this 
area  will  yield  annually  a  crop  worth  considerably  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  project.  Nor  is  this  an  unusual  result  of  irrigation.  The 
two  principal  canals  in  the  Punjab,  India,  cost  about  eleven  million 
dollars  and  the  yearly  crop  from  the  land  watered  by  them  is  valued 
at  fifteen  million  dollars.  But  Uncle  Sam's  thirty-million-dollar 
farm  is  not  for  sale.  It  is  to  be  parceled  out  in  forty  and  eighty-acre 
tracts  which  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
not  exhausted  their  homestead  right. 

The  first  unit,  covering  fifty  thousand  acres,  was  opened  in 
June,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  three  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  Three  hundred  families  are  now  cultivat- 
ing the  land  irrigated  by  it  and  the  surrounding  desert  is  dotted 
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with  the  dwellings  of  prospective  settlers,  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  entry.  Railroads  have  thrown  spurs  into  this  region 
of  promise  and  along  their  lines  hamlets  are  constantly  springing 
into  existence,  while  the  earlier  settlements  are  assuming  the  character 
of  prosperous  towns.  Fallon,  in  the  center  of  the  district  covered 
by  the  project,  contained  sixteen  souls  three  years  ago.  It  has  now 
more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  an  excellent  school  system, 
churches,  stores,  newspapers,  a  bank,  three  hotels,  telegraph  and 
telephone  connections,  and  most  of  the  utilities  enjoyed  by  large 
urban  centers.  This,  be  it  understood,  is  not  a  mining  town  but 
distinctly  an  agricultural  settlement,  around  which  others  of  similar 
character  are  growing  up. 

The  works  are  now  completed  for  the  irrigation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  and  the  land  is  open  for  occupation.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history-  of  the  country,  the  government  is  actually  re- 
stricting the  opportunity  for  securing  public  land  to  bona  fide  home- 
.seekers.  The  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act  effectually  exclude 
the  speculator.  The  entry-man  must  come  to  stay.  He  may  not 
commute  his  entry,  as  under  the  Homestead  Act,  after  living  for  a 
few  months  on  the  land.  He  must  dig  his  irrigation  ditches  and 
cultivate  the  soil,  paying  the  annual  water  assessment  of  two  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  acre  for  ten  years  before  title  to  the  holding  will 
pass  to  him.  But  that  is  all  he  need  do  to  secure  land  which  will 
be  worth  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  as  soon  as  he  clears  it  and  three 
or  four  times  as  much  when  it  passes  to  his  children. 

CONTRARY  to  the  prevalent  idea,  the  climate  is  healthful  and 
not  unpleasant,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  causing  a  great 
difference  between  the  actual  and  the  sensible  temperature. 
The  sun  shines  all  the  year  round  and,  while  the  winter  days  are 
quite  supportable  without  an  overcoat,  a  blanket  is  necessary  to 
comfort  in  the  summer  nights. 

The  landscape  of  the  Carson  Sink  Valley  is  becoming  rapidly 
transformed.  Where  water  has  already  been  applied  to  the  earth, 
fields  of  full  crops  appear  and  orchards  of  fine  fruit.  Trees  line  the 
watercourses  and  convert  the  roads  into  shaded  avenues.  The 
Forest  Service  is  lending  its  aid  by  setting  out  thousands  of  shade  and 
timber  trees.  Stone  is  plentiful  and  may  be  had  free  from  the  gov- 
ernment quarries,  so  that,  with  the  increase  of  transportation  facilities, 
it  will  be  the  chief  building  material.  The  Truckee  River  falls  two 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  in  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles  and  it  will 
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be  utilized  to  furnish  power  to  this  section  and  to  transmit  it  to  more 
distant  points.  Before  the  Truekee-Carson  project  is  completed 
we  may  look  to  see  an  electric  railway  traversing  the  valley  and  carry- 
ing the  farmers'  produce  to  the  neighboring  railroad  depots. 

Every  plant  that  is  indigenous  to  the  northern  temperate  zone 
flourishes  here.  The  settlers  have  had  remarkable  success  in  growing 
alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  Three  crops 
of  alfalfa,  yielding  from  five  to  seven  tons  per  acre,  are  cut  in  the 
year,  after  which  stock  is  pastured  in  the  fields  for  two  or  three  months. 
The  ordinary  yield  of  grains  to  the  acre  is :  wheat,  thirty-five  bushels, 
barley,  fifty  bushels,  and  oats,  seventy-five.  Experiments  with  beets 
and  hops  promise  exceptionally  good  returns  from  their  cultivation. 
Stock  raismg,  in  which  pursuit  some  of  the  earlier  settlers  have 
become  wealthy,  is  a  sure  source  of  profit. 

Close  at  hand  the  farmers  have  an  eager  and  inexhaustible  market. 
Everything  that  can  be  produced  in  Carson  Sink  Valley  for  some 
years  to  come  may  be  sold  at  good  figures  in  the  mining  towns.  Up 
to  the  present  the  home  supply  has  been  insignificant.  One  packing 
house  in  Reno  kills  a  thousand  hogs  each  month  and  is  forced  to 
import  eighty  per  cent,  of  them.  Poultry  comes  in  by  carloads  and 
passes  through  from  the  eastern  states  to  California.  Chickens 
sell  for  fifty  cents  apiece  and  the  usual  price  of  eggs  is  forty  cents  a 
dozen.  The  price  of  hay  is  eighty  dollars  a  ton  in  bulk  and  of  grain 
five  dollars  per  sack  of  seventy-five  pounds.  Fruits,  vegetables  and 
dairy  produce  fetch  similarly  high  figures. 

Business  opportunities  will  arise  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
agricultural  development.  The  cultivation  of  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  en  masse,  with  a  family  upon  every  eighty-acre  tract, 
will  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  towns  with  stores 
and  factories.  There  is  already  talk  of  a  creamer}-,  a  flour  mill, 
condensed  milk  factor},  packing  house,  ice  plant  and  brick  yards. 
As  the  settlement  progresses  it  will  doubtless  supj>ort  sugar  and 
starch  factories,  breweries  and  distilleries,  canneries,  woolen  mills, 
power  plants  and  machine  shops. 

The  settlers  in  the  Carson  Sink  Valley  are  mostly  native-born 
Americans  drawn  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  valley  is  their 
home  and  the  heritage  of  their  children.  Pride  and  self-interest 
prompt  them  to  effort  in  its  upbuilding.  Here,  then,  shall  Nevada 
find  the  leaven  which  will  permeate  her  population  with  the  spirit  of 
local  patriotism  and  the  desire  for  permanent  improvement. 
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PROFITABLE  HANDICRAFTS  AND  THE  SUC- 
CESSFUL PROMOTION  OF  HOME  INDUSTRIES: 
BY  GEORGE  DE  SZOGYENY,  LL.D. 

(COMMERCIAL   COMMISSIONER   OF   THE   ROYAL   HUNGARIAN 

GOVERNMENT) 

r^EARLY  ever}-  American  traveler  who  has  visited  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  cherishes  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  collection  of  souvenirs  in  the  form  of 
hand-made  articles,  each  one  of  which  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  locahty  in  which  it  was  made  and  so  expresses 
the  native  art  of  the  country  that  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  where  it 
belongs  and  what  people  made  it.  Home  industries  and  peasant 
handicrafts  exist  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  so  expressive  are 
their  products  of  the  traditions,  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  people 
that  such  a  collection  forms  the  most  vivid  reminder  of  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  several  countries  from  which  the  souvenirs 
were  gathered.  There  are  homespun  and  hand-w'oven  textiles  of 
wonderfully  interesting  weave,  embroideries  that  vary  as  widely  in 
design  and  workmanship  as  do  the  customs  of  the  places  where  they 
are  produced,  quaint  household  furnishings  and  farm  utensils  made 
from  native  woods,  shaj>ed,  carved  or  painted  according  to  the 
tastes  or  traditions  of  the  makers,  and  brass  and  copper  vessels  that 
bear  the  marks  of  the  tool  and  almost  the  impress  of  the  hand,  so 
eloquent  are  they  of  the  personality  of  the  worker. 

But  the  European  traveler  in  America  looks  in  vain  for  such 
expressions  of  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  American  people.  There 
is  hand-work  being  done  by  various  arts  and  crafts  workers,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  expressive  of  American  life  or  char- 
acter, as  both  design  and  workmanship  seem  almost  invariably  to  be 
derived  either  from  foreign  sources,  or  from  a  desire  to  make  some- 
thing that  shall  be  distinguished  merely  for  novelty  or  eccentricity. 
In  fact,  the  traveler  who  has  a  fancy  for  picking  up  characteristic 
souvenirs  of  the  land  through  which  he  is  passing,  in  this  country 
would  have  to  confine  himself  to  articles  of  Indian  design  and  work- 
manship, as  they  seem  to  be  the  only  American  handicrafts  so  far 
that  are  made  to  supply  everyday  needs  and  that  therefore  are  a 
genuine  expression  of  primitive  art. 

Yet,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  America  cannot 
show  examples  of  work  derived  from  the  traditional  handicrafts  of 
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nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  brought  here  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  immigrants  who  for  many  decades  have  been  pouring  into 
the  country  m  thousands.     These  people  are  of  the  class  that  is 
most  proficient  in  home  industries,  and  yet  it  is  the  very  marked 
exception  when  an  individual  or  a  family  continues  to  do  any  sort 
of  hand-work.     To  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
conditions  and  modes  of  life  in  both  the  old  world  and  the  new,  the 
universal  abandonment  of  handicrafts  seems  to  be  due  purely  to  the 
altered  standards  which  are  acquired  by  the  immigrant  after  a  very 
short  residence  here,  and  also  to  the  pressure  of  the  new  industrial 
system  of  which  he  becomes  a  part.     In  Europe  the  peasant  who 
makes  a  definite  occupation  of   some  form  of  handicraft  does  so  for 
one  of  two  reasons :  either  he  is  a  skilled  worker  who  can  make  a  good 
living  by  means  of  a  particular  craft,  or  he  has  some  regular  occupa- 
tion which  does  not  take  all  his  time  and  fails  to  furnish  hina  with  an 
adequate  living,  and  so  ekes  out  his  income  by  the  pursuit  of  some 
home  industry.     When  this  man  comes  to  America  he  does  so  with 
tlie  sole  idea  of  bettering  his  fortunes.     The  only  way  to  make  money 
is  to  obtain  employment,  and  he  soon  discovers  that   it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  work  in  the  accustomed  leisurely  fashion  of  the  old  country, 
as  the  work  for  which  he  receives  wages  takes  all  his  time,  strength 
and  energy,  leaving  him  only  leisure  enough  for  the  rest  that  is  neces- 
sary to  his  strength.     He  finds  that  he  can  earn  more  money  than 
he  could  at  home  and  support  his  family  in  what  he  considers  a  better 
style,  and  soon  it  seems  clear  that  the  small  sum  which  he  or  his  wife 
and  children  could  add  to  the  family  income  by  handicraft  would 
hardly  pay  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  procuring  the  necessary 
raw  materials  and  tools  in  a  country  where  the  conditions  are  so 
different  from  those  to  which  he  has  always  been  accustomed.     Also, 
as  a  rule,  the  whole  family  aspires  to  become  Americanized  as  quickly 
as  possible.     As  a  matter  of  course  they  discard  the  peasant  clothing 
which  they  have  always  worn  in  favor  of  cheap  ready-made  garments 
which  to  them  look  fashionable,  and  the  same  sense  of  iniitation 
leads  them  to  despise  the  hand-made  peasant  work  as  much  inferior 
to  the  showy  factory-made  articles  they  find  in  America.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  skilled  worker  who  could  make  a  living  at  home  by 
his  handicrafts  finds  that  there  is  no  room  here  for  the  kind  of  work 
he  can  do.     Conditions  are  entirely  different,  and,  even  if  he  were 
familiar  with  the  language  and  knew  how  to  grasp  such  opportunities 
as  he  may  find,  he  could  not,  single-handed  and  without   aid,  pursue 
here  the  handicraft  with  which  he  was  familiar  and  hope  to  find  a 
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market  that  would  afford  him  daily  bread.  Therefore,  the  hand- 
work is  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  the  first  effort  of  the  worker  is 
to  find  employment  in  some  factory  or  at  some  form  of  daily  labor 
that  will  afford  him  a  daily  wage. 

LOOKING  at  the  subject  of  the  American  Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment from  the  viewpoint  of  a  foreigner  who  is  accustomed  to  a 
well-organized  system  of  handicrafts  in  his  own  country,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian  work  I  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  no  distinctive  American  handicrafts. 
There  are  groups  of  individual  craft  workers,  but,  from  all  I  can 
learn,  the  articles  made  by  them  meet  no  general  requirements,  nor 
do  they  find  a  real  market.  I  have  observed  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  best  customers  of  these  workers  are  wealthy  patrons  or 
philanthropists  who  may  be  interested  in  the  personality  of  the  worker 
or  who  may  desire  to  encourage  handicrafts  as  a  means  to  develop 
some  form  of  art  that  shall  be  characteristic  of  this  country.  If 
these  customers  are  wanting,  most  of  the  products  of  such  workers 
remain  in  their  studios,  as  the  high  prices  put  upon  them  by  the 
makers  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  purchaser  of 
moderate  means,  and '  their  lack  of  any  definite  and  practical  use- 
fulness places  them  in  the  class  of  luxuries  rather  than  that  of  neces- 
sities. With  the  exception  of  the  exhibit  rooms  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  articles  made  by  the  members  of  some  craft 
society  and  of  certain  Women's  Exchanges  and  similar  places,  there 
is  hardly  any  place  where  examples  of  the  handicrafts  can  be  seen 
collectively  or  purchased  by  the  buyer  in  search  of  some  unusual 
and  characteristic  bit  of  furnishing  or  adornment. 

There  is  some  protest  against  the  lack  of  any  general  recognition 
of  handicraft  work  in  Amenca,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  recogni- 
tion cannot  be  claimed  until  the  uncontrolled  individuality  now 
cherished  so  proudly  by  the  several  workers  gives  place  to  a  recog- 
nized standard  of  excellence.  This  is  sho\\Ti  by  the  record  of  those 
centuries  which  we  call  the  Golden  Age  of  handicrafts.  There  were 
great  numbers  of  artists  and  craftsmen,  but  to  very  few  of  these  was 
given  the  distinction  of  originating  schools  of  art  or  work  which  have 
borne  the  impress  of  their  o^nti  individuality.  Rather,  the  great 
majority  were  simple  workmen,  skilled  in  their  chosen  trades  and 
doing  good  work  because  they  put  their  hearts  into  it.  History 
shows  us  that  to  be  successfurhandicrafts  must  conform  to  certain 
standards  which  are  set  by  the  few  who  are  really  entitled  to  be  called 
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master  workmen.  For  example,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  textile 
worker  to  know  that  the  interchanging  weft  and  warp  will  produce 
a  fabric  and  from  that  point  to  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  exercise 
his  fancy  in  the  matter  of  weave  and  texture;  he  must  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  good  weaving,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of 
material  that  give  the  best  results  in  practical  usage,  and  the  skill 
of  hand  that  can  put  into  practice  all  he  has  learned  before  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  weave  textiles  fit  to  compete  with  machine-made 
goods  or  having  qualities  that  will  prove  really  satisfactory  to  the 
buyer.  It  must  be  admitted  from  the  start  that  in  the  matter  of 
price  it  is  impossible  for  hand-made  goods  to  compete  with  the 
product  of  the  machines.  Therefore  it  seems  that  the  only  way  in 
which  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  is  by  giving  the  hand-made 
article  a  quality  of  interest,  beauty  and  durability  that  makes  it  supe- 
rior to  factory-made  goods,  and  this  quality  can  never  be  gained 
unless    workers    conform    strictly    to    certain    recognized    standards 

foveming   designs,    materials    and    workmanship.     The   success   of 
•ontinental   handicrafts   proves   not   only   that   concession   to   such 
standards  creates  for  hand-made  goods  a  market  which  is  not  arti- 
ficial, but  well-founded  and  lasting,  but   also  that  such  concessions 
in  no  way  hamper  individuality,  because  personal  ideas  and  tastes 
find  ample  room  for  expression  within  the  limits  of  all  necessary  rules. 
One  amazing  feature  of  the  work  done  in  this  country  is  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  extremes  of  over-individuality  as  regards  handi- 
crafts,  and   over-specialization   on   the   part  of   the   manufacturers, 
whose  one  aim  seems  to  be  to  eliminate  all  individuality  in  favor  of 
the  dead  level  made  possible  by  the  machines.     And  yet  the  tendency 
toward  speciahzation  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  only  difiFerence 
being  that  one  is  a  well-ordered  system  and  the  other  a  series  of  scat- 
tered individual  efforts.     In  the  factory  there  is  always  the  leading 
brain  which  knows  the  requirements  of  the  market  and  fills  them  by 
uniting  into  a  whole  the  specialized  work  of  hundreds,  but  in  handi- 
crafts there  is  no  such  unifying  force,  and  can  be  none  unless  some 
means  can  be  discovered  of  fixing  recognized  standards  and  requiring 
all  workers  who  wish  to  command  a  market  for  their  products  to 
conform  to  them.     This  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  for,  speaking 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
here  and  abroad,  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  the  large  number  of 
intelligent  and  able  craftsmen  already  in  the  field  inspired  by  the 
indomitable  American  spirit  and  in  possession  of  the  best  raw  mate- 
rials, great  results  could  not  be  achieved  in  what  relatively  would 
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be  a  very  short  time,  by  a  consistent  and  well-directed  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  that  would  be  national  in  its  scope,  as  in  some  of 
the  European  countries. 

THE  question  is  being  agitated  just  now  as  to  whether  there  could 
be  in  this  country  a  successful  alliance  of  handicrafts  and  petty 
agriculture.  To  this  I  can  answer  with  an  emphatic  "Yes," 
and  witn  the  direct  assertion  that,  difficult  as  the  task  might  prove  at 
first,  there  ought  to  be  found  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  it.  The 
experience  of  the  ages  has  proven  that  the  backbone  of  any  country 
is  its  agricultural  population.  Of  all  classes  of  people  the  farmer 
alone  represents  stability  and  reality.  Financial,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  depressions  may  hurt  him  to  some  extent,  but  they 
cannot  down  him,  for  he  always  has  a  place  in  which  to  do  his  work 
and  always  is  certain  of  obtaining  some  return  for  it.  The  farmer 
is  the  real  personification  of  independence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neces- 
sar)-  that  this  backbone  be  kept  in  a  fit  and  healthy  condition;  other- 
wise the  whole  country  suffers.  In  Europe,  we  regard  this  question 
as  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration,  but  here  there  seems  to 
be  a  prevailing  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  different  societies 
formed  to  promote  social  welfare  to  limit  their  work  to  the  cities  and 
manufacturing  centers.  It  is  not  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  forgotten, 
but  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  as  he  works  in  the  pure  open  air,  un- 
hampered by  crowded  or  unhealthy  conditions,  he  is  not  in  need  of 
any  consideration  from  the  workers  for  social  welfare. 

This  is  right  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  being  carried  too  far.  No 
one  seems  to  consider  that  the  work  of  the  farmer  is  largely  routine, 
and  that  routine  work  must  be  followed  by  recreation  and  distraction 
if  brain  and  body  are  to  be  kept  in  healthy  condition.  The  city 
dweller,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  shop  or  factory,  finds  plenty  to  divert 
him  from  his  daily  toil,  and  even  if  he  goes  straight  home,  a  glance 
out  of  his  window  will  show  him  the  ever-moving  panorama  of  city 
life  with  its  thousand  small  happenings  and  its  unending  interest. 
But  what  relief  has  the  farmer  ?  What  does  the  community  at  large 
do  to  help  him  kill  the  monotony  of  the  long  winter  evenings  ?  Dur- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  year  he  works  so  hard  and  for  such  long  hours 
that  he  has  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  his  work.  For  the  other 
months  there  is  much  idle  time  to  be  disposed  of,  and  then  is  when 
he  needs  something  to  guard  against  the  harmful  inactivity  of  body 
and  brain.  Reading  rooms  or  a  library  form  some  slight  diversion, 
but  these  are  possible  only  when  the  farmer  lives  in  or  near  a  village. 
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Besides,  there  is  always  the  objection  that  either  one  would  prove 
expensive  or  inadequate  if  maintained  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
while,  if  maintained  or  donated  by  others,  they  would  come  perilously 
close  to  charity,  which  no  one  who  wishes  to  preserve  the  independent 
spirit  of  a  nation  would  care  to  introduce  into  its  most  self-reliant 
communities. 

From  the  experience  gained  in  my  own  country,  I  can  safely  say 
that  the  only  solution  for  this  problem  is  the  introduction  of  handi- 
crafts and  home  industries.  In  times  of  the  year  when  the  farm  work 
slackens  it  provides  interesting  and  remunerative  work  for  the  older 
members  of  the  family  and  is  a  valuable  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
children.  Furthermore,  the  pursuit  of  almost  any  one  of  the  home 
industries  would  be  not  only  mexpensive  but  a  great  saying,  because 
the  only  cost  to  the  workers  is  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  and  their 
own  time.  The  returns  from  such  work  are  twofold,  for  not  only 
is  there  a  clear  addition  to  the  family  income  by  the  sale  of  the  articles 
made,  but  a  great  saving  in  the  ability  to  make  for  home  needs  articles 
for  which  otherwise  cash  must  be  paid.  Of  course,  the  supplying 
of  home  needs  would  come  first,  for  only  after  the  workers  became 
proficient  and  acquired  some  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  a 
market  would  it  be  practicable  to  take  steps  to  provide  such  a  market. 
The  immediate  benefit  resulting  from  the  work  would  be  the  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  the  doing  of  something  that  is  creative  and  not  com- 
pulsory,— which  demands  brain  activity  and  furnishes  distraction 
from  the  daily  routine  and  which  also  provides  articles  of  a  certain 
monetary  value  to  be  used  in  the  home  or  exchanged  for  other  com- 
modities in  the  neighborhood. 

I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  conviction,  because  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  what  the  Hungarian  government  has  done  to  promote 
handicrafts  and  home  industries  among  the  farmers  in  my  own 
country.  The  results  speak  for  themselves,  for  the  Hungarian  handi- 
crafts received  from  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  nineteen  hundred,  one  grand  prize,  three  gold  medals 
and  several  silver  and  bronze  medals.  At  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  held  in  St.  Louis,  in  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  Hungary 
received  for  similar  exhibits  two  grand  prizes,  nine  gold  medals, 
six  medals  of  silver  and  two  of  bronze.  In  addition  to  this  foreign 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  our  handiwork,  there  is  the  silent 
testimony  of  the  fact  that  articles  thus  produced  are  in  daily  use  all 
over  Hungary,  being  possessed  by  all  classes  of  people  froru  the 
wealthiest  and  noblest  in  the  land  to  the  simplest  peasants,  with  a 
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constant  demand  from  the  great  mass  of  the  {x^ople  who  arc  in  mod- 
erate circumstances.  In  St.  Louis  the  embroideries  of  our  home 
workers  found  a  ready  sale,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  our  inability 
to  deHver  purchased  articles  before  the  close  of  the  exposition,  and 
not  only  the  embroideries,  but  the  pottery  made  by  the  peasants, 
sixty-four  cases  in  all,  was  all  sold  before  the  exposition  closed.  The 
fact  that  such  a  market  exists  for  us  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  fair 
indication  that  it  requires  only  a  little  well-directed  effort  to  make 
it  exist  for  American  craft  workers. 

ONE  question  will  naturally  come  in  answer  to  what  I  have  said 
concerning  the  success  we  have  had  in  directing  and  extending 
handicrafts  and  home  industries  in  Hungary,  and  that  is: 
^^^ly  do  your  people  then  come  in  such  large  numbers  to  the  United 
States  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  Hungary  has  twenty  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Of  these  over  seven  millions  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  or  dependent  on  them,  while  as  yet  only  half  a  million  agri- 
cultural workers  attempt  to  add  to  their  incomes  by  the  pursuit  of 
handicrafts.  We  cannot  compel  them  to  engage  in  home  industries. 
^^'here  they  have  done  so  it  has  been  successful,  but  so  far  only  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  them  have  realized  the  value  that 
lies  in  the  practice  of  their  traditional  craft.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peasants  know  that  one  dollar  saved  in  America  represents  five  crowns 
m  Hungary.  They  hear  much  of  the  large  sums  earned  in  America 
and  sent  home, — sums  which  they  cannot  earn,  still  less  save,  under 
ordinary  conditions  in  their  own  land.  They  never  hear  of  those 
who  do  not  succeed;  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  in 
general,  coming  to  America  without  knowledge  of  the  customs  or  the 
language  of  the  country,  has  to  work  in  the  mines  and  at  the  most 
dangerous  places  in  the  factories;  they  do  not  know^  how  many  perish 
annually  in  these  occupations,  and  even  if  they  did  know  of  these 
facts,  it  is  only  human  to  expect  to  succeed  in  places  where  others  have 
failed,  especially  when  they  see  before  them  the  vision  of  untold 
riches.  To  them  the  word  "America"  means  only  "success."  In 
former  years  this  dream  brought  over  great  numbers  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  reached 
us  a  few  years  ago.  We  are  at  the  high  tide  of  Hungarian  emigration, 
and  at  present  we  are  helpless  before  it.  We  cannot  prevent  it, 
because  the  remedy  is  not  one  that  can  be  applied  instantly,  but  must 
make  itself  felt  after  many  years  of  patient  and  hard  work. 

Our   experience   in    introducing   handicrafts    to    the    agricultural 
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population  in  Hungary  has  taught  us  many  lessons,  of  which  the  most 
important  proved  to  be  that  expressed  by  the  old  Latin  saying,  festina 
lenie  (make  haste  slowly) .  It  is  useless  to  try  to  decide  offhand  what 
industry  is  best  to  offer  this  or  that  section  of  the  country.  There 
are  some  industries  to  which  the  population  of  a  given  region  will 
not  take,  no  matter  how  earnest  the  effort  made  to  introduce  and 
establish  it.  This  is  a  matter  for  gradual  adjustment,  aided  by  wide 
knowledge  and  fine  discrimination.  Another  lesson  we  have  learned 
is  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  promote  a  home  industry  which  cannot 
compete  under  any  circumstances  with  the  factory.  This  is  true 
mostly  of  the  cheapest  textile  goods,  which  can  be  made  much  better 
by  the  machine  than  by  hand,  and  which  have  no  special  quality 
derived  from  hand-work  to  recommend  them. 

We  have  found  that  the  establishing  of  markets  forms  the  only 
practical  way  to  the  intensive  and  extensive  development  of  home 
industries,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  those  who  wish  to  further  the  cause 
of  handicrafts  in  America  will  find  themselves  confronted  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  necessity.  Also,  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  form 
of  work  with  which  we  have  achieved  success  in  foreign  countries 
shows  that  the  articles  in  demand  were  those  which  showed  a  special 
national  character  and  also  which  were  purchasable  at  moderate 
prices.  These  not  only  obtain  a  ready  market,  but  hold  it,  and  we 
speedily  found  that  articles  of  luxury  to  command  a  sale  had  to  be 
transformed  into  articles  of  practical  use. 

LIFE 

WE  CANNOT  hope  to  know  or  understand 
The  fullness  of  Life's  mystery  unrevealed; 
Since  Man,  a  wandering  atom  lost  in  worlds, 
Can  find  no  trace  of  whence  he  came  or  why: 
Only  at  times  some  glimmering  consciousness, 
Some  vague,  mysterious  sense  of  primal  being 
Lived  in  the  night  of  things,  constrains  him 
To  walk  in  ways  he  neither  sees  nor  knows. 
From  out  the  abysm  of  time  infinite. 
From  nebulous  ethers,  formless,  lost  in  space. 
Yet  potent  with  prophecy  of  future  worlds. 
Was  drawn  the  Genius  of  the  shaping  years : 
Eternal  as  creation's   dateless   birth; 
A  partner  of  the  ages'  changing  forms. 

'  F.   W.   DORN. 
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A  WAY  TO  SECURE  GOVERNMENT  AID  IN 
EXTENDING  THE  CRAFT  MOVEMENT:  BY 
HELEN  R.  ALBEE 

NOTE: — The  following  article  by  a  promhient  crajtworker ,  who,  by  establish- 
ing what  has  become  a  self-supporting  industry,  has  earned  the  right  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  liandicrafts  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  has  been 
substituted  for  our  editorial  article  this  month  for  the  reason  titat  we  desire  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  viewpoint  other  than  our  own  upon  the  subject  in  which 
we  are  so  much  interested.  Mrs.  Albee  is  well  known  as  tlie  woman  who  introduced 
among  the  farmers'  wives  in  the  New  Hampshire  mountains  the  home  htdustry  of 
rug-making.  Taking  their  own  crude  hooked  rugs  for  a  basis,  she  evolved  from  the 
method  of  working  wtth  which  they  were  already  familiar  the  deep-piled,  soft-colored 
Abnn'kee  rug  for  which  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  at  good  prices  ever  since  it 
was  offered  to  the  market  about  eight  years  ago,  and  from  tiie  making  of  which  the 
home  workers  have  been  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  sum  of  nwney  each  year. 
Furthermore,  Mrs.  Albee  is  now  actively  engaged  in  putting  into  practice  her  theory 
stated  in  this  article  of  training  teacliers  and  leaders  as  well  as  workers.  Her 
recommendations  along  this  line  come  therefore  from  the  hiowledge  born  of  actual 
experience  and  are  xcell  worth  serious  consideration. 

iHE  two  editorial  articles  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  The  Craftsman,  dealing  with  the  industrial  awak- 
ening in  Hungary  and  suggesting  how  government 
aid  could  bring  about  a  similar  reform  in  our  own 
country,  should  arouse  a  deep  response  in  every 
earnest  craft  worker,  for  they  press  home  to  each  one 
the  question:  ^^^lat  is  my  personal  relation  to  this 
great  possible   movement  ? 

Personally,  I  believe  that  government  aid  should  be,  and  perhaps 
will  be,  given  in  time.  But  governments  move  slowly;  they  do  not 
take  the  initiative;  they  follow  the  demands  and  needs  of  the  people, 
and  it  lies  wholly  with  the  people  themselves  when  and  how  they 
shall  secure  official  help  and  recognition.  To  illustrate  this  point 
I  cite  the  instance  of  the  notable  industrial  awakening  that  took 
place  early  in  the  last  century  in  a  little  Austrian  village,  Crotina, 
which  had  been  wholly  left  behind  in  the  advance  of  civilization  until 
it  chanced  that  a  certain  Englishman  made  it  his  home.  Fresh  from 
India,  where  every  village  has  its  handicrafts,  the  stolid  sloth  of  a 
decaying  agricultural  community  stirred  his  heart  to  do  something 
for  the  neglected  district.  He  took  a  few  of  the  more  promising 
people,  teaching  them  first  the  rudiments  of  art,  and  then  how  to 
execute  designs  in  various  materials,  and  so  great  was  his  success 
in  securing  beautiful  work  from  them  that  the  fame  of  the  village  went 
abroad  until  eventually  it  reached  the  government,  which  then  estab- 
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lished  an  art  school,  supplied  instructors  and  also  maintained  a  larj^e 
wareroom  in  connection  with  the  school  where  graduates  were  per- 
mitted to  submit  their  work  for  exhibition.  If  it  reached  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  required  it  was  placed  on  sale,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
price  being  retained  as  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  wareroom.  I  have  .seen  an  ex- 
ample of  niello  work  from  Crotina,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  an 
article  of  such  exquisite  workmanship  was  wrought  by  rude  peasant 
fingers.  But  it  was  only  after  the  work  was  well  established  and  its 
value  proven  that  aid  was  given  to  place  it  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
With  no  intention  of  disparagement,  it  may  be  said  that  govern- 
ments, like  corporations,  are  soulless,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  make 
an  appeal  for  the  aesthetic  value  of  crafts  in  rural  districts;  it  is  vain 
to  ur^e  the  mental  and  spiritual  uplift  that  is  brought  into  the  life 
of  isolated  communities  or  individuals  through  the  creation  of  beauti- 
ful objects;  but  once  prove  from  the  viewpoint  of  economics  that  it  is 
a  profitable  thing  for  a  country  to  educate  the  artistic  sense  and  em- 
ploy the  idle  hours  of  its  rural  population,  and  immediately  the  dull 
oflBcial  ear  becomes  attentive.  Aid  will  not  be  granted  until  the 
official  eye  can  be  directed  to  actual  results  and  it  is  proven  that  other 
communities  are  eager  to  be  given  a  like  opportunity.  The  small 
centers  that  now  are  proclaiming  this  economic  truth  are  indebted, 
as  Crotina  was,  to  the  earnest  devotion  of  some  one  individual  who 
struo-fles  with  the  burden  alone  and  single-handed,  often  with  scant 
capital,  but  rich  in  a  burning  desire  to  serve  the  public  good  in  her 
time  and  place — for  it  is  seldom  other  than  a  woman  who  has  estab- 
lished a  rural  industry  in  this  country.  I  have  often  reflected  on 
what  the  fate  of  any  given  industry  will  be  when  the  promoter  is 
called  hence. 

THE  isolated  nature  of  these  industries  is  a  source  of  both  strength 
and  weakness.  The  more  widely  they  are  separated  the  more 
widely  their  influence  is  diffused  over  our  vast  country,  and 
the  less  are  they  in  danger  of  imitating  each  other.  But  their  separa- 
tion also  disperses  a  power,  which,  if  concentrated  and  directed 
toward  one  aim,  would  have  a  telling  force  for  the  cause.  They  lack, 
too,  that  indispensable  sympathy  and  fellowship  which  helps  the 
human  soul  through  the  dark  and  hard  places  on  the  path  of  progress, 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  struggle  is  at  times  heartbreaking;  but  they 
are  faint  lights  set  upon  the  distant  hills,  and  shine  they  must,  though 
each  knows  not  the  gleam  of  another's  taper. 
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The  time  is  not  quite  ripe  to  ask  government  aid— not  until  tlie 
work  has  assumed  a  more  definite  character.  I  believe  that  an  inter- 
mediate step  should  be  taken  first,  and  the  burden  of  responsibility 
in  taking  it  rests  upon  the  arts  and  crafts  societies  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  put  this  matter  to  a  test.  Small  organizations  can 
make  an  experiment  in  a  tentative  way,  and  if  it  is  not  successful, 
they  can  withdraw  their  patronage;  but  when  the  government  at- 
tempts any  innovation,  it  is  committed  indefinitely  to  that  position, 
though  time  may  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mistake  resulting  from  an 
ex{>eriment  undertaken  without  due  consideration. 

At  present  these  societies  represent  select  circles  of  cultivated 
})eople  who  love  simple,  sincere  things.  They  hold  exhibitions  and 
mildly  educate  their  several  communities,  and  are  doing  useful  work 
in  purging  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  houses  of  false  ornament, 
or  needless  bric-a-brac,  and  in  fostering  better  taste.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  this  virtuous  attitude  is  not  enough.  All  over  the 
country  the  standards  of  these  societies  are  becoming  higher,  and 
they  now  know  enough  to  reject  much  of  the  work  offered  by  appli- 
cants; for  many  misguided  souls  are  following  rather  bizarre  gods 
in  the  name  of  crafts,  and  sometimes  their  work  may  be  termed 
individual  rather  than  beautiful. 

Then  there  are  those  workers  who  live  in  remote  corners  and  do 
not  know  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  in  consequence  their 
work  is  unsalable.  What  a  generous  thing  it  would  be  for  the  arts 
and  crafts  societies  to  try  to  set  a  new  standard  for  these  ineligible 
workers,  and  instead  of 'silently  rejecting  their  product,  take  them 
in  hand  and  show  the  way  to  better  things.  It  takes  time  and  effort 
to  do  this,  and  I  can  see  "how  easy  it  is  for  busy  people  who  live  in 
cities,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  beautiful  objects  of  foreign  art 
with  which  they  compare'our  feeble  home  products,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  critical  judgment  and  stern  discrimination  if  their  club 
expenses  are  to  be  met,  to  flavor  the  whole  enterprise  with  a  commer- 
cial spirit;  how  easy  to  forget  the  opportunity  that  offers  itself  to 
give  helpful  advice  to  distant  applicants  who  may  have  much  unde- 
veloped talent,  but  are  ignorantly  struggUng  on  in  the  dark,  away 
from  cities,  with  their  accompanying  privileges  of  libraries,  schools  of 
art  or  museums.  I  recall  a  shameful  admission  made  by  the  director 
of  an  arts  and  crafts  society  in  one  of  our  foremost  cities,  who  said 
to  me  when  I  was  urging  this  claim,  "We  care  nothing  for  the  educa- 
tional side  of  the  Craft  movement— we  simply  are  here  to  sell  our 
goods!" 
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AGAIN,  I  come  back  to  the  question:  How  can  a  society  enlarge 
its  influence  in  a  practical  way?  One  method  would  be  for 
it  to  employ  the  services  of  a  trained  student  as  a  teacher  in 
any  given  craft,  and  to  let  it  be  known  throughout  the  little  towns  and 
villages  adjoining  that,  where  a  group  of  people  desire  special  train- 
ing and  agree  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  toward  the  actual  cost  of 
instruction,  the  itinerant  teacher  could  be  sent  thither  for  a  month, 
three  months,  or  longer,  according  to  the  craft  and  the  local  need. 
The  teacher  should  be  equipped  with  good  designs  either  of  his  own 
production  or  supplied  by  the  society  sending  him  out;  he  should  be 
prepared  to  explain  the  principles  of  design  that  are  suited  to  that 
craft,  and  also  through  the  society  supply  the  students  with  the  best 
materials  at  wholesale  prices.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a 
group  of  students  could  be  trained  sufficiently  in  the  rudiments  to 
go  on  independently  of  further  instruction.  The  teacher  could  then 
be  withdrawn  and  sent  elsewhere,  and  in  time  these  first  students 
could  go  out  as  instructors  when  the  demand  for  teachers  increased. 
Meanwhile  the  society  could  secure  a  city  market  for  the  product. 

Thorough  training  by  a  qualified  teacher  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
I  have  in  mind  an  illustration  of  this  in  an  enterprise  started  by  a 
coterie  of  city  women  of  wealth  and  influence  who  wanted  to  do 
something  for  a  certain  fishing  village.  They  came  to  me  for  advice 
as  to  the  best  way  to  establish  rug-making  as  a  craft  among  them. 
I  gave  them  my  experience,  but  they  thought  that  by  getting  a  young 
designer  in  New  York  to  give  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the  making  of  a 
few  patterns  and  coloring  a  few  sketches,  and  by  sending  these  and 
the  dyed  flannel  from  New  York  to  the  villagers,  that  all  would  go 
well,  and  that  a  resident  teacher  was  not  necessary.  After  a  year 
one  of  the  promoters  wrote  to  me  in  despair.  She  said.  "We  have 
spent  five  hundred  dollars  and  haven't  taken  in  five  dollars.  We 
think  we  must  abandon  our  plan;  pray  advise  us,  and  we  shall  abide 
by  your  decision." 

I  thought  it  was  time  to  give  some  plain  advice  and  wrote  back: 
"You  have  been  running  it  too  cheaply,  and  at  arm's  length.  Not 
one  of  your  group  raises  a  lily  finger  toward  the  actual  work.  You 
sit  on  a  piazza  and  talk  over  the  difficulties,  and  find  fault  with  things 
when  they  do  not  go  right.  A  good  design  costs  money  and  a  skilful 
dyer  is  a  high-priced  luxury.  As  none  of  you  can  do  either  of  these 
things,  you  must  of  necessity  employ  some  one  to  do  them  for  you. 
My  advice  is  to  secure  a  skilful  teacher,  pay  her  a  living  wage,  let 
her  make  several  good  designs,  send  her  up  and  let  her  train  one  of 
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your  work  colony  to  do  the  dyeing,  another  to  stamp  the  designs  an(i 
arrange  the  color  schemes.  Buy  all  your  materials  in  quantity  at 
whole*sale  prices,  and  keep  them  right  there  on  the  spot,  and  then 
give  your  teacher  and  her  pupils  a  few  months  to  work  it  out  to- 
gether." They  did  so  and  within  a  year  I  had  an  cntluisiastic  letter 
saying.  "Our  new  plan  is  working  perfectly.  We  are  now  employ- 
in''  eleven  women  and  have  enough  orders  aliead  to  keej)  them  busy 
for  eighteen  months."  Years  have  since  elapsed  and  that  industry 
is  still  self-supporting  and  flourishing. 

AH,  BUT  where  are  the  teachers  to  send  out  to  teach  metal 
work,  leather  work,  textiles,  lace-making  and  so  on  t  Not 
a  vear  passes  that  1  do  not  have  requests  for  some  one  to  teach 
rug-making,  with  none  qualified  to  send  out  from  my  industry,  for 
1  have  trained  my  women  only  as  workers,  acting  under  my  constant 
supervision.  Practical  design  to  meet  the  commercial  needs  of 
machinery  is  taught  in  some  schools  and  manual  training  is  given 
in  others';  but  craft  work  is  neither  of  these,  though  allied  to  both 
with  its  direct  application  of  design  to  raw  materials  that  are  to  be 
wrought  into  objects  of  art.  Crafts  are  not  taught.  Here  and  there 
some  one  has  patiently  studied  out  a  method,  has  brought  it  to  a 
successful  issue  and  has  stamped  the  product  with  an  individual 
touch  that  marks  it  with  distinction  and  value.  But  these  pioneers 
arc  not  identified  with  schools,  for  they  find  sufficient  market  for  all 
they  can  produce  to  keep  them  fully  occupied ;  nor  are  their  workers 
trained  for  independent  action.  However,  if  this  movement  is  to 
have  a  larger  and  more  permanent  place  in  our  national  life,  I  think 
it  will  devolve  upon  these  small  successful  industries  to  forbear  at 
least  during  a  portion  of  the  year  from  making  their  particular  pro- 
ductions, in  order  that  the  skilled  workers  may  take  students  and 
train  them  to  go  out  as  well-equipped  teachers.  It  is  only  through 
instruction  given  in  this  way  that  arts  and  crafts  societies  could  get 
their  itinerant  teachers  trained.  It  is  a  sheer  waste  of  energy  for 
successful  industrial  workers  to  go  on  training  workwomen  when  they 
might  be  training  teachers  instead. 

I  have  had  recently  an  illuminating  and  rather  saddening  expe- 
rience. During  a  single  month  five  different  magazines  and  one 
newspaper  have  given  accounts  of  my  Abnakee  rug  industry,  and 
the  false  impression  was  given  in  one.  that,  by  writing  to  me,  women 
living  in  rural  districts  could  be  ])ut  into  the  way  of  earning  a  com- 
petence.    The   letters    that   followed   this   ill-advised   statement,   for 
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which  1  was  in  no  way  responsible,  were  as  pathetic  as  they  were 
overwhehning  in  numbers.  From  every  state  in  the  Union  they  con- 
tinue to  come  from  women  eager  for  work,  yet  unable  to  leave  their 
homes  in  small  villages  and  on  farms.  Shall  this  problem  ever  be 
met  wisely  in  our  generation  ?  It  rests  with  the  courage,  unsel- 
fishness and  faith  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring  it  to 
pass.  When,  through  training  and  careful  supervision,  self-sup- 
porting centers  have  been  formed,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
work  on  a  larger  scale  has  been  proved  feasible,  then  it  will  be  time 
for  the  concerted  action  of  arts  and  crafts  societies  who  can  point  to 
actual  accomplishment  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  government 
for  aid.  And  such  aid  should  never  be  given  as  a  gratuitous  charity; 
it  should  merely  be  temporary  assistance  toward  placing  a  craft  on 
its  feet  sufficiently  to  afford  its  workers  self-respecting  and  honorable 
employment.  Under  government  aid  permanent  schools  could  be 
established,  good  designs  for  distribution  could  be  secured,  and 
materials  in  still  larger  quantities  could  be  supplied  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Personal  effort  should  always  be  required  before  any 
community  could  avail  itself  of  its  privileges. 
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«  XT  may  well  be  a  burden  to  the  conscience  of  an  honest  man  who 
I  lives  a  more  manlike  life  to  think  of  the  innumerable  lives  which 
-^  are  spent  in  toil  unrelieved  by  hope  and  uncheered  by  praise; 
men  who  might  as  well,  for  all  the  good  they  are  doing  to  their 
neighbors  by  their  work,  be  turning  a  crank  with  nothing  at  the  end 
of  it;  but  this  is  the  fate  of  those  who  are  working  at  the  bidding  of 
blind,  competitive  commerce,  which  still  persists  in  looking  at  itself 
as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  means. 

"It  has  been  this  burden  on  my  conscience,  I  do  in  all  sincerity 
believe,  which  has  urged  me  on  to  speak  of  popular  art  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere.  I  could  never  forget  that  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks  my 
work  is  little  else  than  pleasure  to  me;  that  under  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances would  I  give  it  up  even  if  I  could.  Over  and  over  again 
have  I  asked  myself  why  should  not  my  lot  be  the  common  lot.  My 
work  is  simple  work  enough;  much  of  it.  nor  that  the  least  pleasant, 
anv  man  of  decent  intelligence  could  do.  if  he  could  but  get  to  care 
about  the  work  and  its  results."  —William  Morris. 
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IDLENESS:  PRINCE  KROPOTKIN'S  VIEWS 
CONCERNING  THE  CONDITIONS  THAT  TEND 
TO  FOSTER  IT 

BOUT  SIX  months  ago  we  published  some  extracts 
from  Prince  Kropotkin's  book.  "  The  Conquest  of 
Bread,"  in  which  the  noted  Russian  tliinker  discussed 
the  rehition  of  art  to  hfe  and  the  possibiHty  of  eman- 
cipating  woman  from  the  drudgery  of  the  kitchen 
through  the  agency  of  cooperation  aided  by  an  ex- 
tended use  of  machinery.  From  the  same  book, 
which,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  food  for  thought,  we  here  pubhsh  some  further  extracts  in 
which  Prince  Kropotkin  gives  his  views  concerning  the  objection  that 
is  frequently  urged  against  cooperation;  namely,  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  laziness  in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome 
the  alleged  unwilhngness  of  man  to  work  luiless  driven  by  the  whip 
of  hunger.     In  referring  to  this,  he  says: 

"  The  objection  is  known.  '  If  the  existence  of  each  is  guaranteed, 
and  if  the  necessity  of  earning  wages  does  not  compel  men  to  work, 
nobody  will  work.  Every  man  will  lay  the  burden  of  his  work  on 
another  if  he  is  not  forced  to  do  it  himself.'  Let  us  first  remark  the 
incredible  levity  with  which  this  objection  is  raised,  without  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  question  is  in  reality  merely  to  know, 
on  the  one  hand,  whether  you  effectively  obtain  by  wage-work  the 
results  you  aim  at:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  voluntary  w'ork 
is  not  already  more  productive  today  than  work  stimulated  by  wages. 
"What  is  most  striking  in  this  levity  is  that  even  in  capitalist 
|X)litical  economy  you  already  find  a  few  writers  compelled  by  facts  to 
doubt  the  axiom  put  forth  by  the  founders  of  their  science,  that  the 
threat  of  hunger  is  man's  best  stimulant  for  productive  work.  They 
begin  to  perceive  that  in  production  a  certain  collective  element  is  in- 
troduced which  has  been  too  much  neglected  up  till  now,  and  which 
might  be  more  important  than  personal  gain.  The  inferior  quality 
of  wage-work,  the  terrible  waste  of  human  energy  in  modern  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  labor,  the  ever-growing  quantity  of  pleasure 
seekers,  who  today  load  their  burden  on  others'  shoulders,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  certain  animation  in  production  that  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent;  all  this  begins  to  preoccupy  the  economists  of 
the  'classical'  school.  Some  of  them  ask  themselves  if  they  have 
not  got  on  the  wrong  track;  if  the  imaginary  evil  being  that  was  sup- 
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posed  to  be  tempted  exclusively  by  a  bait  of  lucre  or  wages,  really 
exists.  This  heresy  penetrates  even  into  universities;  it  is  found  in 
books  of  orthodox  economy. 

"As  to  the  laziness  of  the  great  majority  of  workers,  only  philistine 
economists  and  philanthropists  talk  such  nonsense.  If  you  ask  an 
intelligent  manufacturer,  he  Avill  tell  you  that  if  workmen  only  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  be  lazy,  all  factories  would  have  to  be  closed,  for 
no  measure  of  severity,  no  system  of  spying  would  be  of  any  use. 
You  should  have  seen  the  terror  caused  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  among  British  employers  when  a  few  agitators  started 
preaching  the  'go-canny'  theory — 'for  bad  pay  bad  work.'  'Take 
it  easy,  do  not  overwork  yourselves,  and  ^^aste  all  you  can.' — 'They 
demoralize  the  worker,  they  want  to  kill  industry!'  cried  those  who 
formerly  inveighed  against  the  immorality  of  the  worker  and  the  bad 
quality  of  his  work.  But  if  the  worker  were  what  he  is  represented 
to  be — namely,  the  idler  whom  you  have  continually  to  threaten 
with  dismissal  from  the  workshop — what  would  the  word  'demor- 
alization' signify  'i 

u  Q^O  WHEN  we  speak  of  a  possible  idleness,  we  must  well  under- 
^S  stand  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  small  minority  in  society;  and 
^*^  before  legislating  for  that  minority,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
study  its  origin .'  ^Vhoever  observes  with  an  intelligent  eye  sees  well 
enough  that  the  child  reputed  lazy  at  school  is  often  the  one  who 
does  not  understand  what  he  is  badly  taught.  Very  often,  too,  he  is 
suffering  from  cerebral  anaemia,  caused  by  poverty  and  an  anti- 
hygienic  education.  A  boy  who  is  lazy  at  Greek  or  Latin  would 
work  admirably  were  he  taught  in  science,  especially  if  taught  by  the 
medium  of  manual  labor.  A  girl  reputed  nought  at  mathematics  be- 
comes the  first  mathematician  of  her  class  if  she  by  chance  meets 
somebody  who  can  explain  to  her  the  elements  of  arithmetic  she  did 
not  understand.  x\nd  a  workman,  lazy  in  the  workshop,  cultivates 
his  garden  at  dawn,  while  gazing  at  the  rising  sun,  and  will  be  at  work 
again  at  nightfall  when  all  nature  goes  to  rest. 

"  Somebody  said  that  dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  The  same 
definition  applies  to  nine-tenths  of  those  called  lazy.  They  are 
people  gone  astray  in  a  direction  that  does  not  answer  to  their  tem- 
perament nor  to  their  capacities.  In  reading  the  biography  of  great 
men,  we  are  struck  with  the  number  of  'idlers'  among  them.  They 
were  lazy  as  long  as  they  had  not  found  the  right  path,  and  after- 
ward laborious  to  excess. 
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"Very  often  the  idler  is  but  a  man  to  whom  it  is  repugnant  to  make 
the  eighteenth  part  of  a  pin  all  his  life,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  watch, 
while  lie  feels  he  has  exuberant  energy  \Ahich  he  would  like  to  spend 
elsewhere.  Often,  too,  he  is  a  rebel  who  cannot  submit  to  being 
fixed  all  his  life  to  a  work-bench  in  order  to  procure  a  thousand  pleas- 
ures for  his  employer,  while  knowing  himself  to  be  far  the  less  stupid 
of  the  two,  and  knowing  his  only  fault  to  be  that  of  having  been  born 
in  a  hovel  instead  of  coming  into  the  world  in  a  castle. 

"Lastly,  a  good  many  'idlers"  do  not  know  the  trade  by  which 
they  are  compelled  to  earn  their  living.  Seeing  the  imperfect  thing 
made  by  their  own  hands,  striving  vainly  to  do  better,  and  perceiving 
that  they  never  will  succeed  on  account  of  the  bad  habits  of  work 
already  acquired,  they  begin  to  hate  their  trade,  and,  not  knowing 
anv  other,  hate  work  in  general.  Thousands  of  workmen  and  artists 
who  are  failures  suffer  from  this  cause. 

"On  the  other  hand,  he  who  since  his  youth  has  learned  to  play 
the  piano  ^vell,  to  handle  the  plane  well,  the  chisel,  the  brush,  or  the 
file,  so  that  he  feels  that  what  he  does  is  beautiful,  will  never  give  up 
the  piano,  the  chisel  or  the  file.  He  will  find  pleasure  in  his  work 
which  does  not  tire  him,  as  long  as  he  is  not  overdriven. 

"Under  the  one  name,  idleness,  a  series  of  results  due  to  different 
causes  have  been  grouped,  of  which  each  one  could  be  a  source  of 
good,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  evil  to  society.  Like  all  questions 
concerning  criminality  and  related  to  human  faculties,  facts  have 
been  collected  having  nothing  in  common  with  one  another.  They 
say  laziness  or  crime,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  analyse 
their  cause.  They  are  also  in  haste  to  punish,  without  inquiring 
if  the  punishment  itself  does  not  contain  a  premium  on  'laziness 
or  'crime.' 

"This  is  why  a  free  society,  seeing  the  number  of  idlers  increasing 
in  its  midst,  would  no  doubt  think  of  looking  for  the  cause  of  laziness, 
in  order  to  suppress  it,  before  having  recourse  to  punishment.  When 
it  is  a  case,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  of  simple  bloodlessncss, 
then,  before  stuflBng  the  brain  of  a  child  with  science,  nourish  his 
system  so  as  to  produce  blood,  strengthen  him,  and,  that  he  shall 
not  waste  his  time,  take  him  to  the  country  or  to  the  seaside ;  there, 
teach  him  in  the  open  air,  not  in  books — geometry,  by  measuring  the 
distance  to  a  spire  or  the  height  of  a  tree;  natural  sciences,  while 
picking  flowers  and  fishing  in  the  sea;  physical  science,  while  build- 
ing the  boat  he  will  go  fishing  in.  But  for  mercy's  sake  do  not  fill 
his  brain   with   sentences  and   dead   languages. 
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"Such  a  child  has  neither  order  nor  regular  habits.  Let  first  the 
children  inculcate  order  among  themselves,  and,  later  on,  the  labora- 
tory, the  workshop,  work  done  in  a  limited  space,  with  many  tools 
about,  will  teach  them  method.  But  do  not  make  disorderly  beings 
out  of  them  by  your  school,  whose  only  order  is  the  symmetry  of  its 
benches,  and  which — true  image  of  the  chaos  in  its  teaching— will 
never  inspire  anybody  with  the  love  of  harmony,  of  consistency,  and 
method  in  work. 

"Do  you  not  see  that  by  your  method  of  teaching  framed  by  a 
ministry  for  eight  million  scholars,  who  represent  eight  million 
difi'erent  capacities,  you  only  impose  a  system  good  for  mediocrities, 
conceived  by  an  average  of  mediocrities  ?  Your  school  becomes  a 
university  of  laziness,  as  your  prison  is  a  university  of  crime.  Make 
the  school  free,  abolish  your  university  grades,  apf>eal  to  the  volun- 
teers of  teaching;  begin  that  way,  instead  of  making  laws  against 
laziness  which  only  sene  to  increase  it. 

"Give  the  workman  who  is  compelled  to  make  a  minute  particle 
of  some  object,  who  is  stifled  at  his  little  tapping  machine,  which  he 
ends  by  loathing,  give  him  the  chance  of  tilling  the  soil,  felling 
trees  in  the  forest,  sailing  the  seas  in  the  teeth  of  a  storm,  dashing 
through  space  on  an  engine,  but  do  not  make  an  idler  of  him  by 
forcing  him  all  his  life  to  attend  to  a  small  machine,  to  plough  the 
head  of  a  screw,  or  to  drill  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

"Suppress  the  cause  of  idleness,  and  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  few  individuals  will  really  hate  to  work,  and  that  there  will 
\ye  no  need  to  manufacture  a  code  of  laws  on  their  account." 

THIS,  upon  the  separation  between  manual  labor  and  brain 
labor  is  vitally  significant:  "Nowadays,  whoever  can  load  on 
others  his  share  of  labor  indispensable  to  existence,  does  so, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  it  will  always  be  so.  Now,  work  indispensable 
to  existence  is  essentially  manual.  We  may  be  artists  or  scientists; 
but  none  of  us  can  do  without  things  obtained  by  manual  work — ■ 
bread,  clothes,  roads,  ships,  light,  heat,  etc.  And,  moreover,  how- 
ever highly  artistic  or  however  subtly  metaphysical  are  our  pleasures, 
they  all  depend  on  manual  labor.  And  it  is  precisely  this  labor — 
basis  of  life— that  every  one  tries  to  avoid. 

"We  understand  perfectly  well  that  it  must  be  so  nowadays. 
Because  to  do  manual  work  now,  means  in  reality  to  shut  yourself 
up  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  in  an  unhealthy  workshop,  and  to 
remain  riveted  to  the  same  task  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
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"It  means  to  be  doomed  to  a  paltry  wage,  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  morrow,  to  want  of  work,  often  to  destitution,  more  often  than 
not  to  death  in  a  hospital,  after  having  worked  forty  years  to  feed, 
clothe,  amuse,  and  instruct  others  than  yourself  and  your  children. 
"It  means  to  bear  the  stamp  of  inferiority  all  your  life,  because, 
whatever  the  politicians  tell  us,  the  manual  worker  is  always  con- 
sidered inferior  to  the  brain  worker,  and  the  one  who  has  toiled  ten 
hours  in  a  workshop  has  not  the  time,  and  still  less  the  means,  to  give 
himself  the  high  delights  of  science  and  art,  nor  even  to  prepare  him- 
self to  appreciate  them;  he  must  be  content  with  the  crumbs  from 
the  table  of  privileged  persons. 

"We  understand  that  under  these  conditions  manual  labor  is 
considered  a  curse  of  fate.  We  understand  that  all  men  have  but 
one  dream— that  of  emerging  from,  or  enabling  their  children  to 
emerge  from,  this  inferior  state;  to  create  for  themselves  an  'inde- 
pendent' position,  which  means  what? — To  also  live  by  other  men's 
work !  As  long  as  there  will  be  a  class  of  manual  workers  and  a  class 
of  'brain'  workers,  black  hands  and  white  hands,  it  will  be  thus. 

"What  interest,  in  fact,  can  this  depressing  work  have  for  the 
worker,  when  he  knows  that  the  fate  awaiting  liim  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  will  be  to  live  in  mediocrity,  poverty,  and  insecurity 
of  the  morrow.?  Therefore,  when  we  see  the  immense  majority  of 
men  take  up  their  wretched  task  every  morning,  we  are  surprised 
at  their  perseverance,  at  their  zeal  for  work,  at  the  habit  that  enables 
them,  like  machines  blindly  obeying  an  impetus  given,  to  lead  this 
life  of  misery  without  hope  for  the  morrow;  without  foreseeing  ever 
so  vaguely  that  some  day  they,  or  at  least  their  children,  will  be  part 
of  a  humanity  rich  in  all  the  treasures  of  a  bountiful  nature,  in  all  the 
enjoyments  of  knowledge,  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  reserved 
today  to  a  few  privileged  favorites." 

UPON  the  enormous  economic  waste  in  modern  industry  Kropot- 
kin  adds:  "It  is  enough  to  visit,  not  the  model  factory  and 
workshop  that  we  find  now  and  again,  but  ordinary  factories, 
to  conceive  of  the  immense  waste  of  human  energy  that  characterizes 
modern  industry.  For  one  factory  more  or  less  rationally  organized, 
there  are  a  hundred  or  more  which  waste  man's  labor,  without  a 
more  substantial  motive  than  that  of  perhaps  bringing  in  a  few  pounds 
more  per  day  to  the  employer. 

"Ilere  you  see  youths  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
sitting  all  day  long*^  on  a  bench,  their  chests  sunken  in,  feverishly 
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shaking  their  heads  and  bodies  to  tie,  with  the  speed  of  conjurers, 
the  two  ends  of  worthless  scraps  of  cotton,  the  refuse  of  lace-looms. 
What  progeny  will  these  trembling  and  rickety  bodies  bequeath  to 
their  country  ?  'But  they  occupy  so  little  room  in  the  factory,  and  each 
of  them  brings  me  in  sixpence  a  day,'  will  say  the  employer. 

"In  an  immense  London  factory  you  could  see  girls,  bald  at 
seventeen  from  carrying  trays  of  matches  on  their  heads  from  one 
room  to  another,  when  the  simplest  machine  could  wheel  the  matches 
to  their  tables.  'But  .  .  .  it  costs  so  little,  the  work  of  women 
who  have  no  special  trade !  When  these  can  do  no  more,  they  will 
be  easily  replaced     .     .     .     there  are  so  many  in  the  street.' 

"On  the  steps  of  a  mansion  on  an  icy  night  you  will  find  a  bare- 
footed child  asleep,  with  its  bundle  of  papers  in  its  arms.  .  .  . 
child-labor  costs  so  little  that  it  may  well  be  employed,  every  evening, 
to  sell  ten-penny-worth  of  papers,  of  which  the  poor  boy  will  receive 
a  penny,  or  a  penny  half-penny.  And,  lastly,  you  may  see  a  robust 
man  tramping,  dangling  his  arms ;  he  has  been  out  of  work  for  months. 

"And  so  it  is  everywhere,  from  San  Francisco  to  Moscow,  and 
from  Naples  to  Stockholm.  The  waste  of  human  energy  is  the 
distinguishing  and  predominating  trait  of  industry,  not  to  mention 
trade  where  it  attains  still  more  colossal  proportions,  ^\'llat  a  sad 
satire  is  that  name  Political  Economy,  given  to  the  science  of  waste 
of  energy  under  the  system  of  wagedom! 

"This  is  not  all.  If  you  speak  to  the  director  of  a  well-organized 
factory,  he  will  naively  explain  to  you  that  it  is  difficult  nowadays  to 
find  a  skilful,  vigorous,  and  energetic  workman,  who  works  with  a 
will.  'Should  such  a  man  present  himself  among  the  twenty  or  thirty 
who  call  every  Monday  asking  us  for  work,  he  is  sure  to  be  received, 
even  if  we  are  reducing  the  number  of  our  hands.  W^e  recognize 
him  at  the  first  glance,  and  he  is  always  accepted,  even  though  we 
have  to  get  rid  of  an  older  or  less  active  worker  the  next  day.'  And 
the  one  who  has  just  received  notice  to  quit,  and  all  those  who  re- 
ceive it  tomorrow,  go  to  reinforce  that  immense  reserve  army  of 
capital — workmen  out  of  work — who  are  only  called  to  the  loom 
or  the  bench  when  there  is  pressure  of  work,  or  to  oppose  strikers. 
And  those  others,  the  average  workers  who  are  the  refuse  of  the  better- 
class  factories  ?  They  join  the  equally  formidable  army  of  aged  and 
indifferent  workers  that  continually  circulates  between  the  second- 
class  factories — those  which  barely  cover  their  expenses  and  make 
their  way  in  the  world  by  trickery  and  snares  laid  for  the  buyer, 
and  especially  for  the  consumer  in  distant  countries." 
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AN  unusually  interesting  example 
of  a  house  that  is  built  of  local 
materials  and  is  absolutely  suit- 
ed to  its  environment,  but  which 
yet  shows  decided  evidences  of  the 
tastes  and  traditions  of  another  coun- 
try, is  a  dwelling  in  Victoria,  Van- 
couver, which  was  designed  by  Mr.  S. 
Maclure,  an  architect  of  Victoria,  and 
is  owned  by  Mr.  .\lexis  Martin.  The 
house  looks  toward  the  south  across 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which 
are  about  twenty  niile.s  broad,  to  the 
Olympian  Mountains  in  the  State  of 
Washington — an  outlook  sufficiently 
imposing  to  demand  a  breadth  and  dig- 
nity of  style  greater  than  that  of  dwell- 
ings situated  in  a  country  where  the 
natural  features  are  on  a  lesser  scale. 

The  house  is  built  of  wood  covered 
with  cedar  shingles  that  were  left  to 
weather  naturally.  The  foundation  is 
of  field  stone,  and  the  building  is  pro- 
vided with  a  large  basement,  floored 
with  cement  and  containing  a  work- 
shop with  an  open  fireplace,  a  wine 
room,  store  room,  laundry.  Chinaman's 
room  and  bathroom,  and  a  funiace  and 
coal  room. 

The  first  floor  is  so  planned  that  the 
rooms  are  grouped  around  a  large  cen- 
tral hall,  which  runs  to  the  top  of  the 


second  story.  The  vestibule  is  en- 
tered from  a  porcli,  which  is  recessed 
from  the  veranda  at  the  front  of  the 
house  and  has  an  opening,  almost  op- 
posite the  entrance  door,  into  the  draw- 
ing room.  This  large  room  occupies 
the  corner  of  the  building,  and  opens 
upon  a  square  veranda  which  serves  in 
summer  for  an  outdoor  living  room. 
The  entire  end  of  the  vestibule  is 
lighted  by  a  row  of  windows  that  look 
out  upon  the  veranda,  and  the  dining 
room  windows  look  out  in  like  man- 
ner upon  the  entrance  porch.  Both 
tlrawing  room  and  dining  room  have 
deep  recessed  windows,  and  the  same 
device  used  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
pantry  adds  much  to  the  space  and 
convenience  in  both  these  rooms. 

The  vestibule  and  large  central  hall 
are  paneled  and  beamed  with  Douglas 
fir,  stained  brown  with  what  the  archi- 
tect calls  a  water  stain.  The  high 
walls  of  the  hall  are  made  doubly  in- 
teresting by  the  fact  that  this  paneling 
extends  only  to  the  height  of  the  first 
story,  the  upper  portion  being  in  plas- 
ter, which  is  divided  into  panels  with 
broad  stiles  of  the  same  wood.  The 
ceiling  is  beamed  and  a  particularly  in- 
teresting structural  feature  is  seen  in 
the  staircase  and  the  gallery  to  which 
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it  leads  and  which  encloses  three  sides 
of  the  hall.  There  is  a  large  chimney- 
piece  of  brick,  with  an  ample  fireplace 
in  which  are  Craftsman  andirons. 
The  furniture  is  made  of  oak,  with 
leather  cushions,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  large  comfortable  settles  and  ample 
armchairs.  The  Irish  rugs  are  in  green 
and  brown  with  a  shamrock  border. 
Part  of  the  furniture  is  Craftsman 
and  the  rest  was  designed  by  Mr.  M. 
H.  Baillie  Scott  and  made  by  Mr. 
John  P.  White,  of  Bedford,  England. 
The  drawing  room,  in  which  purely 
English  taste  is  shown,  has  the  familiar 
plastered  walls  and  white  enameled 
woodwork,  with  furniture  of  polished 
mahogany,  upholstered  in  green  tapes- 
try. The  rugs,  cushions  and  lighting 
fixtures  were  made  to  harmo- 
nize, the  prevailing 
green  and  mauve. 
All  these  furnish- 
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ings  were  designed  by  Air.  Baillie  Scott 
and  made  by  Mr.  White,  and  the  deli- 
cate color  scheme  and  distinctly  English 
style  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
rich  toned  woods  and  plain,  massive 
furnishings  of  the  other  rooms. 

The  dining  room  is  paneled  with  un- 
stained cedar,  and  is  very  interesting  in 
its  construction.  The  wall-paneling  ex- 
tends to  the  height  of  the  frieze,  which 
is  of  plain  wood  that  shows  a  beautiful 
grain ;  the  ceiling  is  heavily  beamed, 
and  the  chimneypiece  is  of  wood  with 
tiling  around  the  fireplace.  One  espe- 
cially charming  structural  feature  is 
the  buffet,  which  is  built  for  the  room 
and  is  excellent  in  design  and  propor- 
tion. The  general  color  scheme  of  this 
room  is  red ;  the  furniture  is  of  oak, 
upholstered  in  red 
morocco  and  deco- 
rated with  an  inlay 
of  red  poppies.  The 
two  large  rugs  are  in 
tones  of  red  and 
green  with  a  black 
line  at  either  end. 
The  Irish  rugs  are 
also  of  red,  one  with 
a  shamrock  border 
and  one  with  a  maple 
leaf  border.  These 
were  hand-spun  and 
hand-woven  in  Ire- 
land by  the  Misses 
Hamilton,  and  are 
good  e.xamples  of  the 
soft  coloring  that  is 
given  by  vegetable 
dyes. 

The  bedroom  down- 
stairs is  a  Craftsman 
room,  with  furniture 
made  of  silver  gray 
maple.  The  study  is 
done  in  brown  with 
Craftsman  chairs  of 
fumed  oak,  uphol- 
stered in  hard  leather 
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INTERESTING  HOUSE  IN  VANCOUVER 


showing  the  same  tones,  and  stucided 
with  dull  brass  nails.  The  whole  of  one 
side  of  this  room  is  fitted  witli  book 
shelves  built  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 
The  rug,  which  is  in  brown  and  green, 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Baillie  Scott  and  White,  and  the  pongee 
curtains  are  lined  with  brown  silk, 
giving  the  last  touch  to  an  unusually 
rich  and  mellow  color  scheme. 

The  second  story  is  divided  into 
three  large  bedrooms,  each  one  with 
ample  closet  room,  and  the  one  at  the 
side  opening  into  a  good-sized  dressing 
room.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
central  hall  are  the  bathroom  and  linen 


room,  and  the  stairs  leading  down  to 
the  kitchen. 

The  house  has  an  air  of  home  com- 
fort and  restfulness,  which  comes  only 
from  the  carrying  out  of  a  carefully 
considered  and  well-balanced  scheme 
that  includes  planning,  furnishing  and 
decorating.  The  blending  of  English 
taste  with  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  architecture  of  our  own  Pacific 
Coast  has  an  effect  of  quiet  sumptu- 
ousncss,  combined  with  straightforward 
utility,  that  gives  one  the  impression 
of  a  house  that  is  to  be  lived  in  for  gen- 
erations and  will  remain  as  it  is, — a 
home  for  the  children's  children  of  its 
present  owners. 
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A  CALIFORNIA  HOUSE  THAT  IS  BUILT  ONLY 
ONE  ROOM  DEEP,   TO  ADMIT  THE  GREAT 
EST   POSSIBLE  AMOUNT  OF  AIR  AND  SUN- 
SHINE 


ANOTHER  good  example  of  the 
architecture  which  is  coming  to 
be  known  as  especially  charac- 
teristic of  California  is  shown 
in  the  house  illustrated  here.  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Easton,  of  Pasa- 
dena, for  Mrs.  S.  AI.  Caldwell,  and  is 
situated  in  Sierra  Madre,  a  village 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  and  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  Pasadena.  Mr.  Easton  began  his 
task  under  conditions  that  were  rather 
unusual.  The  plan  of  the  house  was 
made  and  the  foundations  already  laid 
when  Mr.  Easton  undertook  the  build- 
ing. It  was  necessary  that  he  depart 
considerably  from  the  original  plan  as 
a  whole,  but  he  was  asked  simply  to 
build  the  best  house  he  could  for  six 
thousand  dollars  and  to  keep  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  floor  plans  already 


laid  out.  As  to  the  rest,  he  was  given 
carte  blaiiclie,  and  the  result  is  a  dwell- 
ing as  comfortable,  home-like  and  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  outdoor  life 
of  Southern  California  as  any  we  have 
seen. 

The  first  change  Mr.  Easton  made 
from  the  original  plan  was  to  remove 
the  top  of  a  two-story  octagonal  tower 
at  one  end  of  the  main  part  of  the 
building.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower 
he  left  to  form  the  large  bay  window 
that  occupies  fully  one-half  of  the  space 
given  to  the  dining  room.  Also,  he 
changed  the  ongmal  arrangement  or 
the  staircases,  using  only  one  instead  of 
the  two  called  for  in  the  old  plans.  This 
necessitated  some  alterations  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  but  so  well  did  Mr.  Easton 
succeed  in  utilizing  the  old  floor  plans 
that  in  the  end  he  found  it  necessary  to 
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A  HOUSE  ONE  ROOM  DEEP 


make  a  change  in  the  walls  of  only 
twenty  cubic  feet. 

The  building  materials  used  for  this 
house  are  native  to  the  locality.  The 
entire  walls  of  the  two  wings  are  cov- 
ered with  redwood  siding,  which  is  also 
used  on  the  main  part  of  the  building 
to  the  height  of  the  second  story.  The 
upper  walls  of  the  center  building  are 
done  in  cedar  shingles,  and  the  chim- 
neys, foundations,  columns  and  para- 
pets are  made  of  rough  field  stone  laid 
up  in  cement  with  very  wide  joints, 
giving  an  approach  to  the  rugged  effect 
of  piled-up  stones.  The  same  kind  of 
stone,  split  and  shaped,  is  used  for  the 
front  steps  and  also  for  the  walk  that 
extends  through  the  front  garden,  so 
that  the  house  gives  the  impression  of 
being  well  connected  with  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands.  The  redwood 
siding  and  trim  and  the  cedar  shingles 
are  simply  oiled  and  left  to  weather, 
the  rich  reddish-brown  tone  of  the  red- 
wood blending  with  the  silvery  brown- 
ish-gray of  the  cedar  and  the  varying 
colors  in  the  stone,  into  a  general  efifect 
of  warm  grayish-brown  which  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  dull  tawny  col- 
ors that  predominate  in  the  landscape 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  broad,  overhanging  eaves  of  the 
roof  add  much  to  the  effect  of  coolness, 
which  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
deeply  recessed  porch. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  rather  un- 
usual, the  central  part  being  a  story 
and  three-quarters  high,  with  a  one- 
story  wing  on  either  side.  These  wings, 
instead  of  meeting  the  house  at  right 
angles,  are  turned  toward  the  rear  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees, 
making  a  semi-enclosed  courtyard  at 
the  back.  The  resemblance  of  this 
courtyard  to  the  old  Spanish  patio  is 
heightened  by  a  raised  pavement  of 
cement,  which  makes  a  sort  of  veranda, 
close  to  the  house.  The  grass  plot  just 
beyond,   shaded   by   orange   trees   and 


with  a  central  fountain,  makes  a  de- 
lightful outdoor  sitting  room,  as  it  is 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
and  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains. 

Air  and  sunlight  were  evidently  two 
prime  requisites  in  the  plan  of  this 
house,  which  faces  to  the  south  and  is 
built  only  one  room  deep,  so  that  each 
room  is  lighted  from  both  sides  and  has 
a  free  current  of  air  sweeping  through 
from  window  to  window,  an  arrange- 
ment that  is  very  necessary  to  comfort 
during  the  long  hot  summers. 

In  planning  the  interior,  partitions 
have  been  used  only  where  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  first  impression  upon 
entering  is  that  sense  of  freedom  and 
restfulness  which  comes  from  wide  un- 
broken spaces.  In  this  mild  climate  no 
vestibule  is  necessary,  and  the  front 
door  opens  directly  into  the  large  living 
room,  which  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  lower  floor  in  the  main  building. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  occupy  the 
whole,  for  the  dining  room  at  one  end 
is  little  more  than  a  recess  in  the  main 
room.  From  the  great  brick  chimney- 
piece  at  one  end  of  the  living  room  to 
the  built-in  buffet  in  the  dining  room  is 
an  unbroken  sweep  of  forty-five  feet. 
There  being  no  hall  and  only  one  stair- 
case, the  plan  of  the  house  ma'de  it 
necessary  that  the  stairs  should  lead 
from  the  dining  room.  This  was  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  a 
particularly  attractive  feature  in  the 
construction  of  the  house.  Placed  as 
it  is,  the  stairway  is  convenient  for 
the  use  of  the  family  and  is  also  near 
enough  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  wing  to  allow  of  its  being  used 
by  the  servants  without  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  household.  The  placing  of 
this  stairway  has  been  so  cleverly 
planned  that  it  takes  up  very  little 
space  and  is  partially  screened  by  a 
paneled  partition,  the  plainness  of  which 
is  relieved  by  a  delightfully  decorative 
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touch  in  the  quaint  httle  loopholes  cut 
through  the  boards.  The  walls  of  the 
living  room  are  finished  to  the  height 
of  the  deep  frieze  by  a  wainscot  that  is 
unusual  and  verj'  effective.  The  base- 
board, stiles  and  plate  rail  are  of  Oregon 
pine  stained  to  a  light-brown  tone  in 
which  there  is  a  suggestion  of  greenish 
gray,  and  the  panels  are  of  rough  plas- 
ter colored  to  a  deeper  tone  than  the 
wood  and  so  finished  that  it  has  an 
effect  not  unlike  that  given  by  panels 
of  Spanish  leather.  The  built-in  buffet 
and  all  the  woodwork  in  the  dining 
room  are  of  the  Oregon  pine,  but  the 
rough-sawed  beams  which  cross  the 
ceilmgs  are  stained  to  a  rich  walnut 
brown,  giving  a  more  decided  note  of 
color.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  living  room  are  lanterns  with 
frames  of  cast  brass  that  have  been 
given  a  bronze  finish  and  globes  of 
translucent  glass  that  diffuse  and  soften 
the  glare  of  the  electric  lights.  The 
square  center  light  over  the  dining  table 
is  made  of  wide  bands  of  hand-wrought 
metal  enclosing  panels  of  hammered 
glass  that  are  subdued  in  color  but  re- 
fract the  light  in  such  a  way  that  a  little 
gleam  and  sparkle  is  constantly  playing 
over  the  rough  surface. 
The  left  wing  is  occupied  by  a  small 


room  called  the  den,  which  opens  from 
the  living  room.  It  has  all  the  atmos- 
phere of  rough  and  ready  comfort  which 
naturally  belongs  to  a  den  and  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  house. 
The  whole  inside  of  the  room  is  finished 
with  California  redwood  left  in  the  nat- 
ural color  and  rubbed  smooth  with  a 
steel  brush.  There  is  no  ceiling,  but  the 
inside  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  broad 
boards  like  the  walls,  leaving  the  rafters 
exposed.  A  chimneypiece  of  rough 
brick  extending  the  whole  height  of  the 
wall  completes  the  effect  of  rugged 
simplicity.  All  across  one  side  of  the 
room  is  a  built-in  bookcase  four  feet 
high ;  a  window  above  this  bookcase 
looks  out  upon  the  courtyard,  and  op- 
posite is  another  window  recessed  to 
form  a  deep  ledge.  A  glass  door  op- 
posite the  entrance  from  the  living  room 
opens  upon  a  cemented  terrace  that  is  a 
continuation  of  the  veranda  which  par- 
tially surrounds  the  patio. 

This  house  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  adaptation  of  a  dwelling  to 
the  climate  and  surroundings,  and  the 
preservation  of  harmony  between  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  house.  It 
is  distinctively  Californian,  but  full  of 
suggestion  for  the  building  of  any 
countrv  house  or  summer  residence. 
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DESIGN  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE:  A  SE- 
RIES OF  LESSONS:  BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCH- 
ELDER:    NUMBER  VI 


"When  man  no  lonser  finds  enjoyment 
in  work,  and  works  merely  to  attain  as 
<)uickly  as  possible  to  enjoyment,  it  is  a 
mere  accident  that  he  does  not  become  a 
criminal."  — Theodor  Mommseii. 

THERE  is  a  peculiar  and  never 
failing  source  of  interest  in  that 
type  of  work  which  has  an  ele- 
ment of  the  grotesque  in  its 
make-up.  If  we  were  to  remove  from 
the  lield  of  art  all  that  is  of  a  grotesque 
nature  we  would  lose  much  that  has 
appealed  to  human  sympathy,  much 
that  has  given  joy  and  pleasure  to  the 
producers.  There  are  few  things  in- 
deed that  approach  the  height  which  a 
philosophy  of  art  defines  as  ideal ;  and 
if  we  in  a  study  of  art  history  ex- 
amine only  those  things  that  achieve 
*he  ideals  we  shall  miss  through  lack 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  many 
things  that  are  real  and  vital.  If  we 
would  try  to  examine  a  thing  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  who  made  it 
w-e  would  find  fresh  interest  and  sig- 
nificance in  much  that  is  overlooked  by 
writers  on  art  in  a  quest  for  the  ideal. 


It  is  always  necessary  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  difference  between  the 
wholesome  grotesque,  which  arises 
from  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible 
play  impulse,  and  the  unwholesome 
grotesque  which  proceeds  from  a  de- 
termination to  be  bizarre  and  unique 
at  any  cost,  descending  to  ribaldry  and 
insolent  jest  as  in  the  eftete  and  wan- 
ing days  of  the  Renaissance  and  in 
much  that  we  call  Art  Nouveau  of  the 
present  day.  By  play  is  meant  the 
honest  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
work  of  one's  hands  that  makes  it  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  The  whole- 
some grotesque  is  of  this  sort.  It 
comes  straight  from  the  heart,  its  ap- 
peal is  to  that  side  of  human  nature 
that  makes  all  the  world  akin.  There 
is  in  it  the  same  quality  that  is  found 
in  the  work  of  children  who,  at  certain 
ages,  express  themselves  with  pencil 
or  brush  in  a  way  that  is  free  and 
genuine.  We  can  find  nothing  of  in- 
terest in  the  child's  work  unless  we 
have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
tlie  spirit  in  which  it  was  produced. 
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DESIGN  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE:  NUMBER  SIX 


In  primitive  art,  in  the  work  of  the 
mediaeval  craftsmen,  and  in  many 
phases  of  Oriental  art,  the  wholesome 
grotesque  is  found  at  its  best.  The 
pleasure  which  men  derived  from  their 
work  is  reflected  in  everv  stroke  of  the 
hammer  or  cut  of  the  chisel.  We  are 
entertained,  even  amused,  by  playful 
fancies,  by  a  naive  and  spontaneous 
touch.     Fig.  31,  from  Peru,  and  Fig. 

32,  the  work  of  a  mediaeval  black- 
smith, are  typical  examples  of  the 
wholesome  grotesque.  These  men  were 
not  hampered  by  unattainable  ideals ; 
they  were  pleased  with  their  "jobs" 
and  brought  to  their  daily  problems 
such  unaffected  invention  and  honest 
craftsmanship  as  they  could.  Similar 
in   character  are  the  sketches  in  Fig. 

33,  from  an  old  Byzantine  hunting 
horn  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, and  Figs.  34-35,  of  the  12th 
century,  the  latter  after  Viollet-le-Duc. 

It  is  true  that  much  in  primitive  and 
mediaeval  art  that  appeals  to  our  sense 
of  humor  may  not  have  been  intended 
by  the  makers  to  be  of  a  humorous 
nature.  There  are  manv  rude  designs 
that  had  a  significant  message  to  peo- 
ple of  contemporary  times,  long  since 
lost  to  us.     It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
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say  whether  a  given  design  was  in- 
tended to  be  quaintly  grotesque  or  was 
symbolic  in  character.  But  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  even  the  chimeras, 
griffins  and  other  monsters  of  the  me- 
diaeval craftsmen  were  wrought  in  much 
the  same  spirit  in  which  two  boys 
carve  a  jack-o'-lantern  out  by  the  back- 
yard fence.  They  assure  each  other 
that  it  will  frighten  all  who  behold  its 
fearsome  countenance,  yet  they  know 
full  well  in  their  hearts  that  no  one  is 
going  to  be  really  frightened.  It  is 
merely  a  symbol,  and  an  evidence  of 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  beholder  is  his 
share  in  the  game. 

Again,  much  that  we  deem  as  quaint 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  technical 
limitations  and  incomplete  observation. 
In  Fig.  36,  for  in.stance,  a  figure  from 
the  front  of  Sant  Andrea  in  Pistoja, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  the 
quaintness  is  due  to  incomplete  obser- 
vation and  clumsiness  of  execution. 
We  can  easily  find  in  our  art  schools 
and  studios  hundreds  of  students  who 
can  draw  or  model  a  figure  more  truth- 
ful in  proportions  and  with  more 
grace  of  action  than  did  this  old 
carver.  But  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  will  ever  speak  out  with  such 
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virile  strength,  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
There  are  many  who  spend  years  in 
the  training  of  observation  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  technical  skill  who  liave 
nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  while, 
nothing  that  touches  human  activity  at 
any  point.  To  this  old  craftsman 
technique  was  merely  a  means  to  an 
end.  He  had  something  to  say,  an  idea 
to  express,  and  struggled  with  his  limi- 
tations as  best  he  could.  "If  you  would 
have  the  thought  of  a  rude  untaught 
man  you  must  have  it 
in  a  rough  and  un- 
taught way, — but  get 
the  thought,  and  do 
not  silence  the  peas- 
ant because  he  cannot 
speak  good  grammar 
or  until  you  have 
taught  him  his  gram- 
mar. Look  for  inven- 
tion first,  and  for 
such  execution  as  will 
help  invention." 

In  Fig.  37  is  an  old 
Benin  savage's  repre- 
sentation of  one  of 
his  European  con- 
querors. Uncouth  and 
barbarous,  we  insist. 
Nothing  of  the  kind! 
It  is  charmingly  frank 
and  genuine,  full  of 
character  and  action. 
Every  line  tells  of  the 
honest  pride  which 
the  workman  found 
in  making  it.  More- 
over, supposing  the 
average  person  of  to- 
day were  to  attempt 
to  model  in  clay  his 
impression  of  a  man 
on  horseback !  Ten  V^ 
one  it  would  be  inco- 
herent, without  half 
of  the  interest  of 
character  to  be  found 


in  this  one.  Our  ideals  are  so  vague 
and  indefinite  that  we  cannot  work  them 
out  at  our  finger  tips.  It  is  easy  to 
criticize  the  work  of  another;  butfew 
of  us  dare  try  for  ourselves.  "The  step 
from  knowing  to  doing  is  rarely  taken." 
As  art  products  these  things  may  be 
relatively  unimportant;  but  if  we  would 
penetrate  below  the  surface  of  many 
things  which  we  pass  as  rude  and  un- 
couth and  seek  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
that  prompted   men  to  speak  out  with 
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FIGURE   THIRTY-ONE 


such  skill  as  they 
possessed  we 
might  find  a  deep- 
ly interesting 
story  in  unimpor- 
tant things.  It  is 
what  men  have  to 
say,  the  strength 
of  their  emotions 
and  the  clearness 
of  their  assertions 
that  makes  art 
vital,  rather  than 
skilful  technique 
and  fine  finish. 

Much  that  we 
pass  as  uncouth 
has  within  it  a 
potential  force 
which  we   fail  to 

grasp, — imagination.     If     we     scratch 
the     surface     of     many     rude     things 
we    shall    find    an    imaginative    force, 
deep,    intense,     real.       Many     of    the 
mediceval    workers    who    did    common 
things  uncommonly  well  found  a  wider 
range   for  their   imaginative   power   in 
later  life  in  the   production  of   impor- 
tant  works   of   art.     The   master   de- 
signer has  ever  been  the  man  to  whom 
many  childhood  fancies  have  tenacious- 
Iv  clung.     The  broadening  activities  of 
a  later  life  have  never  been  quite  strong 
enough  to  drive  all  of  the  fairies  from 
the  grass,  or  to  dispel  the  voices  that 
laugh  and  whisper  with  the   winds   in 
the   tree   tops.     He   designs   in    words 
and   we   call   him   a   poet :   in   tones,   a 
musician;  in  color,  a  painter;  in  form, 
a  sculptor.     And  to  whatever  task  he 
turns    his    hand    there   appears    in    his 
work  a  touch  that  we  feel  but  cannot 
analyze,  that  finds   a   responsive  chord 
within  us.  that  brings  light  to  the  eye, 
and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind. 
We  sometimes  call  it  personality;  it  is 
in   reality  the  soul  of   his   work,  that 
which  remains  after  all  else  has  been 
weighed  and  classified. 
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It   is   the   force   of   imagination   that 
imparts  life  and  animation  to  a  Gothic 
cathedral.     And,  per  contra,  it  is  the 
utter   lack   of   imagination   that   makes 
all  modern  adaptations  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture incapable  of  awakening  a  spark 
of  enthusiasm.    One  returns  to  the  old 
cathedral  day  after  day,  and  each  visit 
reveals   new   beauty ;   even   away  back 
in  cobwebbed  corners  one  comes  upon 
the  "soul  stuff"  of  some  humble,  work- 
a-day  fellow  who  wrought  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  sincerity  of 
purp)Ose   as   the  master   who  built   the 
pulpit   or    frescoed    the   chapels.      But 
in    our    modern    adaptations    there    is 
neither  interest  nor  reason  in  the  arbi- 
trary disposition  of  details   in  cement 
and    plaster,    in    pa- 
l)ier  mache  and  cast 
iron.     We    have    a 
husk  without  meat; 
a    body    into    which 
no  soul  can  be  con- 
jured    to    take     its 
abode. 

It  is  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  of  love, 
of  pleasure  in  work, 
that    gives    to    me- 
diaeval art  the  most 
fascinating  aspect  of 
any    period     in    art 
history.     We     are 
brought  close  to  the 
hearts    of    a    multi- 
tude of  simple,  hon- 
est,    work -a- day 
craftsmen    who    im- 
parted to  their  work 
a     significance     and 
vitality  that  made  it 
a  real  factor  in  daily 
life.     The  sphere  of 
art    was    sufficiently 
broad  to  encompass 
any  task  to  which  a 
man  might  turn  his 
FIGURE  THIRTY-TWO  hand  ;   nothing  from 
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a  cathedral  to  a  candlestick  was  too 
trivial  or  unimportant  to  be  given  its 
touch  of  distinctive  beauty.  It  was  an 
age  of  what  we  now  term  industrial 
art ;  but  then  there  was  no  other  kind 
of  art.  Our  modern  phrase  of  "art 
for  art's  sake"  was  unknown  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  It  was  a  time  when 
"any  village  mason  could  build  a 
church  and  any  village  carpenter  could 
crown  it  with  a  hammer-beam  roof." 
What  the  work  of  the  early  craftsmen 
lacked  in  refinement  and  polish  was 
more  than  compensated  for  in  its  vig- 
orous grasp  of  essentials,  in  its  truth 
and  unaffected  invention,  and,  above 
all  else,  in  the  fact  that  its  appeal  was 
comprehended  by  all.  We  have  been 
too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  art  as 
a  cultural  asset,  as  something  to  be 
donned  on  occasions,  like  a  Sunday 
coat.    The  practice  of  art  has  been  left 


FIGURE   THISTY-THREK 

to  a  few,  professionally  trained  in  com- 
plete isolation  from  the  practical,  in- 
dustrial problems  of  life.  It  was  once 
the  glory  of  art  to  be  of  service.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  fully  realize  the 
spirit  of  an  age  when  art  was  actually 
practiced  by  a  great  mass  of  people ; 
when  carvers  in  stone  and  wood,  work- 
ers in  iron,  textile  weavers,  potters, 
goldsmiths  found  daily  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  bring  invention  to  bear 
upon  their  problems,  to  apply  creative 
thought  to  the  work  of  their  hands. 
It  was  a  time  when  builders  were  archi- 
tects ;  when  workmen  were  designers ; 
when  contracts  called  for  nothing  more 
than  sound  materials  and  honest  work- 
manship,— the  art  was  thrown  in  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Our  modern  crafts- 
workers  expect  unreasonable  prices  for 
unimportant  productions  because  "the 
design  is  original  and  will  not  be  du- 
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FIGURE  THIRTY-FIVE 

plicated."  What  was  once  the  rule  is 
now  the  exception. 

The  training  received  by  the  me- 
diaeval craftsman  was  peculiar  to  the 
guild  system  of  the  time.  Many  of 
the  masters  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  us  now  in  our  study  of  the  history 
of  art  were  duly  apprenticed  to  a  craft 
as  soon  as  they  could  read,  write  and 
count.  Often  at  an  age  of  ten  years 
they  went  to  the  home  of  the  master 
workman,  with  whom  their  apprentice- 
ship was  to  be  served,  where,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  time,  they  lived. 
The  years  of  apprenticeship  were  years 
of  hard  work,  often  of  drudgery,  but 
in  the  great  variety  of  commissions  un- 
dertaken by  the  shops  of  the  time  an 
opportunity  was  presented  to  lend  a 
hand  at  many  interesting  tasks.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  various  shops  and 
workmen  that  the  keen,  relentless  com- 
petition of  modern  times  does  not  per- 
mit. 

After  serving  his  apprenticeship  a 
lad  became   a  companioh  or  journey- 
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man  worker,  and  finally  tried  for  his 
degree,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  by 
submitting  to  examination  for  the  title 
of  masterworkman.  In  this  examina- 
tion he  was  called  upon,  not  only  to 
produce  his  masterpiece  but  to  fashion 
such  tools  of  his  craft  as  were  neces- 
sary for  its  completion.  The  standards 
of  the  guilds  were  so  high  that  to  be- 
come a  master  meant  the  production  of 
a  piece  of  work  satisfactory  to  the 
judges  artistically  as  well  as  technical- 
ly. This  completed  the  education  of  a 
craftsman  of  the  time  producing  a 
workman  who  was  encouraged  at  every 
step  of  his  training  to  combine  beauty 
with  utility,  technical  skill  with  honest 
workmanship.  The  competition  was 
for  excellence  as  much  as  for  gain, 
and  the  greatest  masters  were  simple 
and  frugal  of  habit,  finding  more  satis- 
faction in  producing  work  that  people 
were  proud  to  possess  than  in  "the 
pay  envelope." 
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FIGURE  THIRTY-SEVEN 

From  stories  left  by  Boccaccio,  Va- 
sari  and  others,  and  from  documents 
found  in  ancient  archives  we  can  pene- 
trate into  those  old  time  workshops, 
pass  back  into  the  busy  work-a-day 
life  of  the  times  where  art  was  pro- 
duced by  men  with  tools  in  their  hands. 
The  greater  number  of  the  master- 
craftsmen  are  not  known,  or  at  best 
their  names  are  unfamiliar  except  to 
students  of  musty  records.  Most  of 
those  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
students  of  art  history  served  their 
apprenticeships  in  the  shops  of  the 
poldsmiths.  —  Orca<^na.  Ghirlandajo, 
Botticelli,  Lucca  della  Robbia,  Ghiberti, 
Donatello,  Brunelleschi, —  and  when 
thev  in  turn  became  master  workmen 


we  know  not  whether  to  call  them 
goldsmiths  or  bronze  workers,  carvers 
or  sculptors,  painters  or  architects,  for 
their  training  was  such  that  they  could 
turn  their  hands  to  any  of  these  with 
distinction.  Orcagna  could  build  a 
church,  cut  the  stone,  lay  the  mosaics, 
paint  the  frescoes  or  carve  the  crucifi.x 
and  we  know  not  where  most  to  ad- 
mire him.  While  Ghiberti  was  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  the  bronze 
doors  for  the  Florentine  baptistry  his 
journeymen  workers  were  seldom  so 
early  at  the  foundry  but  that  they  found 
him  there  in  his  cap  and  leather  apron. 
Brunelleschi  watched  the  building  of 
the  cathedral  from  his  bench  long  be- 
fore he  dreamed  that  it  would  be  his 
part  to  crown  it  with  its  great  dome; 
and  when  he  and  Donatello  went  to 
Rome  to  study  the  antique  they  replen- 
ished their  empty  purses  by  following 
their  craft.  What  manner  of  architects 
were  these  who  went  to  the  quarry 
and  picked  out  their  own  stones,  who 
superintended  the  construction,  direct- 
ed the  erection  of  scaffolds,  who  could 
teach  others  how  to  lay  the  mosaics  or 
carve  the  ornament ;  and  during  leisure 
intervals  wrote  sonnets,  built  bridges, 
planned  forts  and  invented  weapons  of 
defense?  When  a  master  received  a 
commission  to  build  a  church,  a  mu- 
nicipal palace,  a  fountain  or  what  not, 
he  took  with  him  his  own  journey- 
men and  apprentices ;  and  when  the 
commission  was  an   important  one  he 
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FIGURE   THIRTY-NINE 


gathered  about  him  to  cooperate,  in  a 
spirit  that  knew  little  of  rivalry  or 
jealousy,  the  best  master  workers  of 
his  day. 

Problem : — The  intent  of  all  this  pre- 
amble is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  one 
can  bring  to  the  solution  of  an  un- 
important problem  a  wholesome  play 
impulse  that  will  clothe  it  with  interest 
and  character.  The  teacher  of  design 
encounters  a  lack  of  imagination  at 
each  step  in  his  work.  It  is  his  func- 
tion to  stimulate  the  imagination,  to 
offer  problems  and  suggest  motifs  that 
will  give  it  exercise.  The  present 
problem  is  to  that  end.  It  cannot  be 
solved  successfully  unless  one  can  play 
under  the  restraint  of  orderly  thought. 
It  is  the  last  of  our 
purely  geometric  prob- 
lems. We  are  concerned 
with  an  interesting  spot- 
ting of  black  and  white, 
an  approximate  balance 
of  two  tones  and  an  in- 
terrelation of  details,  un- 
der the  limitations  that 
have  governed  us  to  the 
present  point.  We  will 
endeavor  to  relate  the 
elements  of  repeat  in 
such  a  way  that  the  de- 
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sign  will  be  looked  at  as  a 
whole  and  not  as  a  mere 
array  of  individual  units. 
In  Fig.  40,  for  example, 
note  the  rhythmic  cadence 
of  black  and  white;  the 
blacks  were  not  accidents 
due  to  the  repeat  of  a  white 
unit.  In  fact  there  is  as 
much  interest  in  the  shapes 
of  the  blacks  as  in  the 
quaint  creatures  that  define 
them.  Again  in  Plate  26 
the  crossing  of  the  legs  of 
the  grotesque  camels  was  a 
mere  incident  in  the  prob- 
lem ;  the  real  problem  was 
to  cross  them  in  such  way  that  the 
black  background  would  be  broken  into 
a  variety  of  related  space  relations.  To 
the  same  end  the  triangle  of  light  was 
introduced  in  the  lower  part  of  Plate  27 
to  break  into  a  mass  of  black  that  lacked 
interest.  It  matters  little  where  you  get 
your  motif  for  a  start,  whether  from 
sketches  of  your  own  or  from  pictures ; 
the  use  you  make  of  the  motif  is  the 
important  thing.  Figs.  38-39-40  serve 
to  illustrate  other  versions  of  the  same 
problem. 

In  the  textile  products  of  the  primi- 
tive Peruvian  weavers  (Plate  28)  is 
a  close  approach  to  our  own  problem. 
There  is  a  simple  and  effective  use  of 
animate  life  in  all  of  their  work. 
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REMODELING  AND  DECORATING  A  SUBUR- 
BAN HOUSE:  LESSON  IV:  BY  MARY  LINTON 
BOOKWALTER 


Avery  interesting  problem  in  in- 
terior decoration  was  presented 
to  me  in  the  doing  over  of  an 
old  house  set  in  large  and  beau- 
tiful grounds  from  which  it  took  its 
name,  "Roselawn."  It  was  interest- 
ing mainly  because  three  entirely  new 
thoughts  in  decorative  work  were  sug- 
gested in  the  problem:  First,  I  was 
asked  to  bring,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
charm  of  the  outside  surroundings  of 
the  house  indoors ;  second,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  in  the  remodeling  I  should 
give  to  the  dining  room  the  additional 
comfort  and  charm  of  a  sunroom : 
third,  the  bedrooms  were  to  be  fitted 
and  furnished  with  such  close  atten- 
tion to  sanitation  that  five  minutes' 
work  would  put  any  one  of  them  into 
commission  as  a  perfectly  equipped 
sickroom. 

Certainly  such  a  combination  of  re- 
quirements had  never  come  to  me  be- 
fore in  connection  with  any  contract, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never 
entered  into  an\-  one  plan  for  re- 
modeling a  house.  Cooperating  with 
me  in  this  contract  were  Shepherd  & 
Farrar,  architects,  and  Mr.  Kessler,  a 
landscape  architect.  We  all  felt  un- 
usually interested  in  the  problem  be- 
cause of  the  novel  ideas  which  we 
were  expected  to  work  out. 

To  convey  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  was  accomplished  in  the  re- 
modeling of  "Roselawn,"  it  will  be 
well,  first  of  all,  to  give  the  original 
scheme  of  the  old  house.  The  ground 
floor  was  divided  into  the  very  small 
rooms  of  the  period  in  which  the  build- 
ing was  erected.  There  were  small 
doors  between  the  rooms  and  elaborate 
grill-work  in  the  arches  where  there 
were  no  doors.  The  hall  was  small 
and    uninteresting,    and    the    windows 


were  planned  to  give  a  little  light,  but 
in  no  way  to  bring  into  the  house  any 
realization  of  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding garden  and  lawns. 

The  first  step  was  to  decide  upon  the 
changes  that  were  essential  in  order  to 
achieve  the  results  desired,  and  also 
to  what  extent  the  old  structure  would 
permit  the  making  of  such  changes. 
As  one  entered  the  front  door  of 
"Roselawn"  there  were  two  small 
rooms  at  the  right,  one  a  parlor  and 
the  other  a  sitting  room,  carefully  par- 
titioned of?  from  one  another  and  con- 
nected only  by  a  small  doorway.  Tlie 
partition  between  these  two  rooms  was 
first  of  all  taken  out.  The  old  closed- 
in  chimney  was  taken  away  and  a 
spacious  fireplace  built  in  on  one  side. 
The  little  hall  was  next  extended  in 
width  to  make  room  for  a  larger  stair- 
way, and  at  the  end  were  introduced 
attractive  seats  and  bookcases  topped 
with  high  windows,  which,  as  one  en- 
tered the  house,  permitted  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  tree  tops.  The  dining  room 
was  originally  twelve  by  twenty-six  feet. 
In  the  remodeling,  twelve  feet  were 
added  to  the  width,  making  a  room 
twenty-four  by  twenty-six  feet. 

As  the  house  was  built  on  ground 
which  sloped  to  the  rear,  the  dining 
room  became  a  second-story  room, 
and  there  was  a  row  of  rare  old  apple 
trees  across  the  back  of  the  lawn. 
It  seemed  a  delightful  plan  to  use  in 
the  walls  of  the  dining  room  extension 
as  much  glass  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  strength  necessary  to  support 
the  roof.  This  addition  projected  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  second  story  in 
the  rear,  so  that  the  ceiling  also  could 
be  treated  in  glass,  giving  the  room  all 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  sunroom. 
Briefly,  these  were  the  radical  changes 
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in  construction  which  were  necessary 
before  we  could  begin  any  interesting 
interior  decorations. 

The  first  problem  was  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  living  room,  which  was 
made  from  the  two  small  rooms. 
Naturally,  the  plastering  in  these  rooms 
was  old,  so  that  first  of  all  the  ceiling 
was  given  careful  treatment  in  point- 
ing, sandpapering  and  sizing, — then 
lined  with  heavy  ceiling  muslin,  which 
was  in  turn  given  four  coats  in  oil,  the 
final  coat  being  a  perfectly  flat  tone. 
Trimming  lines,  in  a  color  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  walls  and  fittings,  were 
used  on  the  ceiling.  The  walls,  after 
most  careful  preparatory  work,  were 
lined  with  domestic  ingrain  in  a  color 
suitable  for  an  undertone  to  the  canvas. 
The  best  method  of  putting  on  such  a 
canvas  wall  covering  is  to  apply  the 
paste  to  the  wall  and  then  lay  on  the 
canvas  and  smooth  to  place.  By  this 
process  the  material  can  be  cut  by  a 
thread,  starting  perfectly  straight  at 
the  ceiling  line,  and  smoothed  down  to 
the  baseboard.  It  is  wise  to  leave  at 
least  two  or  three  extra  inches  at  the 
bottom  of  each  length,  for  the  looser 
the  weave  the  greater  the  shrinkage  on 
the  length.  After  the  canvas  has  been 
on  over  night  and  the  wall  thoroughly 
dried,  these  lower  edges  can  be  trim- 
med. When  canvas  is  thus  handled, 
as  perfect  a  piece  of  "butted  work" 
can  be  achieved  as  from  two  edges  of 
wall  paper.  It  is  also  more  easily 
cleaned,  as  dust  does  not  catch  as 
readily  as  when  the  canvas  is  hung  on 
stretchers.  The  color  of  the  canvas 
used  on  these  walls  was  dull  green, 
and  the  woodwork  was  given  a  deep 
ivory  finish.  The  woodwork,  as  in  all 
the  lower  floor,  was  entirely  new.  Low 
toned  Oriental  rugs  in  dull  greens, 
blues  and  rose  furnished  the  floor  cov- 
ering, and  the  over  curtains  repeated 
these  quiet  colors. 

The  walls  of  the  hall  were  done  in 
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a  rich  deep  cadmium  yellow  Crafts- 
man canvas,  and  the  woodwork  was 
stained  brown  with  suggestions  of 
yellow  and  red.  The  floor  coverings 
were  Oriental  rugs  of  rich  texture  and 
color.  The  curtains  were  of  soft  Eng- 
lish cloth  dyed  to  match  the  walls  and 
trimmed  in  deeper  toned  yellow  and 
narrow  lines  of  black.  The  yellow  of 
the  walls,  contrasted  with  the  glimpses 
of  the  green  background  of  trees  seen 
through  the  windows,  furnished  the 
keynote  of  a  delightfully  sunny  color 
efltect.  Through  the  hall,  also,  one 
could  look  the  whole  length  of  the  din- 
ing room,  a  vista  which  seemed  to  ex- 
tend through  and  beyond  the  windows 
out  into  the  orchard  and  gardens.  And 
it  was  from  this  vantage  ground  one 
day  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
tracery  of  apple  blossoms  across  the 
sash  of  a  dining  room  window,  which 
suggested  a  rare  Japanese  print,  and 
then  decided  to  make  the  interior  of 
the  dining  room  a  softly  toned  frame 
for  all  the  loveliness  of  the  changing 
seasons  as  seen  from  these  windows. 
The  blossoming  of  spring  suggested 
grays  and  gray-greens,  with  pink  hued 
sprays  and  gray-brown  branches;  the 
full  summer  foliage  would  bring  a 
touch  of  blue  with  the  green  ;  the  snow 
on  the  branches  a  note  of  yellaw  to 
warm  it  all.  All  of  these  suggestions 
it  seemed  possible  to  me  to  combine 
in  one  harmonious  color  scheme  for  the 
interior  of  the  room  that  should  hcJd 
these  window  pictures.  Thus  the 
woodwork  was  made  gray  with  green  in 
it;  the  spaces  between  the  skeleton 
wainscot  were  covered  with  cloth  which 
carried  in  the  different  threads  of  the 
weave  gray,  blue-green  and  gray- 
green.  The  walls  were  hung  with  can- 
vas and  ornamented  with  a  design  in 
an  all-over  pattern  of  grapes  with  their 
large  decorative  leaves  and  graceful 
vines.  This  design  was  laid  on  first  in 
strong  color  and  then  glazed  down  un- 
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"the   little    hall    was    extended    in    width 
to    make    room    for    a    larger    staircase." 


A    CORNER    OF    THE     HALL,     WITH     LOVELY    LAND- 
SCAPE   PICTURES    FRAMED    IN    THE    WINDOWS. 
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REMODELING  A  VILLAGE  HOUSE:  LESSON  FOUR 


til  the  impression  was  tliat  of  an  old 
print,  whicii  suggested  the  mingling  of 
yellow,  blue  and  green,  and  yet  left 
you  actually  with  an  impression  of 
gray  and  blue-g^een.  This  process  of 
glazing  the  color  on  the  walls  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  old  portrait 
work  to  get  tone.  Several  thin  coats 
of  translucent  color  are  used  succes- 
sively, one  over  the  other  upon  the 
body  of  a  brilliant  color.  A  mellow- 
ness of  tone  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way  not  possible  in  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  color.  The  ceiling  of  the  ex- 
tension in  the  dining  room  was  of  soft 
yellow  glass  with  a  design  in  blue  and 
green,  repeating  the  grape  motif.  The 
floor  covering  was  a  hand-tufted  rug 
made  to  order  to  harmonize  with  the 
coloring  of  the  room.  It  was  kept  to 
the  cooler  tones  of  the  color  scheme. 

Craftsman  furniture  was  selected 
for  this  room,  as  being  especially 
adapted  to  its  simple  lines.  Unstained 
frames  of  furniture  were  obtained,  and 
these  were  colored  and  stained  to  har- 
monize with  the  woodwork.  The 
leather  used  for  all  the  furniture  was 
a  beautiful  dull  green,  and  the  great 
Craftsman  table  was  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  ample  dimensions  and 
rather  severe  lines  of  the  room.  When 
the  work  was  completed  the  room  was 
found  to  have  a  distinctly  individual 
charm, — and  also  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  we  had  accom- 
plished the  task  set  us,  that  of  making 
it  a  sunroom  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Very  few  pictures  were  used 
on  the  wall  spaces  of  these  rooms,  and 
also  few  ornaments.  This  was  not  a 
question  of  economy,  but  of  the  achiev- 
ing of  a  fine  simplicity  and  dignity 
throughout. 

In  doing  the  bedrooms  we  had  to 
study  the  perfection  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions combined  with  the  utmost  beauty 
of  effect.     All  the  bedroom  walls  were 


first  covered  with  ceiling  muslin,  to 
which  four  coats  of  oil  paint  were  ap- 
plied. The  last  coat  was  an  egg-shell 
finish  that  might  be  thoroughly  washed 
if  necessary.  ILach  room  was  treated 
in  the  color  chosen  by  its  occupant. 
Some  good  English  prints  made  the 
curtains  and  bed  sets  in  one  of  the 
large  rooms,  and  the  linens  used  for 
hangings  were  decorated  with  the  same 
pattern  that  appeared  in  the  ceiling  and 
walls.  No  material  in  any  bedroom 
was  used  which  could  not  be  washed 
or  scrubbed,  and  could  not  stand  the 
fullest  exposure  to  sunlight,  for  each 
room  was  planned  to  secure  all  the 
sunlight  possible  through  the  day,  that 
it  should  be  the  more  wholesome  sleep- 
ing place  at  night.  When  I  first  re- 
ceived the  injunction  to  make  these 
bedrooms  sanitary,  my  instant  query 
was,  "Can  I  also  make  them  attract- 
ive?" as  the  average  ugly  hospital 
room  was  the  picture  that  came  to  me 
with  the  word  "sanitary."  But  I  found 
in  working  out  the  scheme  that  in  the 
long  rue  it  was  color  that  made  a 
room  beautiful  and  that  interesting 
color  came  in  the  most  hygienic  ma- 
terials and  could  be  used  in  the  most 
hygienic  surroundings,  for  nowadays 
there  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  wash 
fabrics,  with  infinite  variety  of  color 
and  pattern,  to  draw  from. 

At  the  front  of  the  house,  which  was 
close  to  the  road,  we  added  a  broad 
veranda,  and  a  stone  wall  furnished  the 
boundary  line.  This  arrangement  gave 
privacy  to  the  garden  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  use  the  attractive  tea  house, 
bowling  alley,  garage  and  conservatory 
with  a  freedom  not  enjoyed  in  many 
American  homes.  Then  the  outside  of 
the  house  was  given  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
of  a  lighter  hue,  which  brought  it  in 
charming  contrast  to  the  wide  lawns 
and  sloping  gardens. 
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SOME  MODELS  FOR  HOME  MADE  FURNI- 
TURE AND  USEFUL,  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 
OF  WROUGHT  IRON:  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
STENCILING    WINDOW  CURTAINS 
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CABINET   WORK 

HE    three    models    given    here 

sliould  prove  of  interest  to  home 

cabinet  workers  for  the  reason 

that,  while  they  are  not  difficult 


CRAFTSMAN    BOOKCASE 


to  make,  they  require  great  care  and 
accuracy  in  tlie  workmanship.  The  best 
material  for  them  would,  of  course,  be 
quartered  oak,  but  any  wood  suitable 
for  cabinet  work  may  be  used.  The 
construction  of  the  bookcase  is  ex- 
plained by  a  little  study  of  the  working 
plan.  The  panels  in  the  doors  are  rab- 
beted out  on  the  inside  to  allow  the 
glass  to  be  laid  in  place.  A  narrow 
moulding  with  mitered  corners  is  laid 
over  the  glass  inside  and  fastened  to 
the  muntins  with  small  brads.  This 
moulding  holds  the  glass  firmly  in  place 
and  yet  leaves  tlie  outside  with  the  plain 
straight  lines  and  no  visible  mouldings, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
shelves  in  the  lower  part  of  the  book- 
case are  adjustable,  as  holes  are  bored 
inside  the  end  panels  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  shelf,  and  all  the  lower 
shelves  may  be  fitted  in  at  any  distance 
apart  desired,  by  means  of  supporting 
pegs  such  as  may  be  purchased  in  any 
hardware  store.  The  top  shelf  is  sta- 
tionary, exactly  at  the  depth  of  the 
small  upper  panes,  so  that  no  shdf 
shows  behind  these  panes.  The  back 
panel  is  made  separate  from  the  cabinet 
and  is  laid  in  place  and  screwed  to  the 
rabbeted  edge  all  around  the  case,  the 
screws  also  penetrating  the  partition,  so 
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that  the  back  panel  is  removable  at  will. 
It  is  made  quite  firm  by  inserting  the 
screws  in  the  back  of  the  permanent  top 
shelf,  a  screw  being  put  through  each 
stile  of  the  back  panel  into  the  shelf. 
The  top  of  the  bookcase  projects  be- 
yond the  sides  and  ends,  the  comer 
posts  being  partially  sunk  into  it  and 


its  comers  slightly  rounded.  Great 
care  should  be  used  in  finishing  the 
edges  of  this  top,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
edges  on  the  piece,  which  should  not  be 
planed,  but  beveled  down  with  fine 
sandpaper.  All  the  tenons  used  should 
have  a  check  of  not  less  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  on  each  side  and  should  be 
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CRAFTSMAN   BEDSTEAD. 


strengthened  by  dowel  pins,  which  need 
not  be  more  than  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long.  The  screw  holes  should  be 
countersunk,  and  it  is  best  to  use  flat- 
head  screws  about  i  H  inches  long ;  No. 
12  is  a  good  size. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  bedstead 
is  shown  in  the  use  of  tenons  and  pins, 
which  are  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  very  decorative  as  well  as 
practical.  The  side  rails  of  the  bed  are 
tenoned  at  the  ends,  put  through  mor- 
tises in  the  posts  and  pinned  in  place 
with  stout  wooden  pins.  This  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  the  iron  fast- 
enings, and  also  allows  a  little  play  in 
case  the  wood  shrinks  or  swells,  as  the 
pins  may  be  driven  down  or  loosened  as 
required.  Two  dowel  pins  should  be 
put  in  the  end  of  each  tenon,  so  that 
when  the  pin  is  driven  down  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  splitting  the  tenon.  As 
will  be  noticed,  slightly  projecting  ten- 
ons are  used  wherever  possible  in  the 
construction  of  the  bed,  and  these  are 
all  held  in  place  with  the  dowel  pins 
that  help  to  make  the  construction  firm 
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and  durable.  The  bed 
slats  are  placed  about 
12  13/16  inches  apart 
from  center  to  center. 

A  convenient  piece  of 
furniture  in  a  household 
where  either  chess  or 
checkers  happens  to  be  a 
favorite  game  is  the  table 
shown  on  page  708.  The 
legs  are  slightly  tapering, 
sloped  outward,  and  are 
made  firm  with  bracket 
supports,  so  that  the  cross 
supports  below,  which 
would  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  the  players  sit- 
ting at  the  table,  are  not 
needed.  The  rails  under 
the  top  are  tenoned  to  the 
legs.  In  a  case  like  this, 
where  two  or  more  rails  meet  with  the 
ends  opposite  each  other,  short  tenons 
must  be  used,  with  two  dowel  pins  in 
each  one  to  hold  it  in  place.  As  will  be 
noticed  by  looking  carefully  at  the 
working  plan,  the  dowel  pins  are  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  table  leg,  that  they 
may  not  interfere  with  the  tenoning  of 
the  side  rails.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dowel 
the  bracket  supports  fast  to  the  legs  and 
to  the  top  of  the  table,  in  addition  to 
gluing  them  into  place.  The  small 
drawer  is  made  in  the  regular  way,  be- 
ing hung  from  the  top  instead  of  run- 
ning on  a  center  guide,  as  do  most  of 
the  wider  drawers  in  Craftsman  furni- 
ture. The  checks  on  the  table  top  may 
be  burned  into  the  wood,  if  desired,  or  a 
dye  or  stain  may  be  used  for  the  dark 
checks. 

METAL  WORK 

THE  models  given  for  metal  workers 
this  month  are  more  definitely 
blacksmith  work  than  any  we  have 
given  before,  and  require  heavier  tools 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  list  given 
in     The     Craftsman     for     October. 


METAL  WORK 


Wrought  iron  is  the  material  used  for 
all  the  articles  illustrated  here,  which 
are  very  simple  and  may  easily  be  made 
by  workers  who  are  just  beginning  to 
handle  wrought  iron.  The  outfit  neces- 
sary for  this  work  is  a  forge,  an  anvil 
and  a  few  small  tools,  possibly  two  pairs 
of  tongs,  a  blacksmith's  hammer  about 
five  pounds  in  weight,  one  light  ham- 
mer, and  a  "hardy,"  which  is  a  small 
upright  chisel,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
square  hole  made  in  the  top  of  the  anvil 
at  one  end  and  used  for  cutting  iron. 
A  light  forge  can  be  bought  for  about 


six  or  eight  dollars,  an  anvil  for  about 
five  dollars,  the  small  tools  will  prob- 
ably amount  to  ten  dollars,  making  the 
whole  cost  of  the  blacksmith's  outfit 
come  to  about  twenty-three  dollars.  The 
forge  should  be  placed  in  a  corner  or 
some  place  free  from  draught.  If  it  is 
in  a  tight  room,  a  proper  hood  and 
smokestack  should  be  used  to  carry  off 
smoke  and  gas.  Only  the  best  hard  coal 
should  be  used,  as  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  give  out  less  heat.  The  fire 
should  be  started  with  shavings  or  paper 
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and  the  blaze  carefully  covered  over 
with  coal,  forming  a  crust  or  oven  to 
confine  the  heat.  A  large  blaze  should 
be  avoided,  and,  if  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol, the  coal  should  be  dampened  in 
order  to  confine  the  heat  to  the  center 
of  the  forge. 

To  make  the  door  knocker  (p.  710), 
a  piece  of  iron  should  be  cut  to  a 
size  of  4  X  8  inches.  This  is  done  by 
placing  it  upon  the  "hardy"  and  striking 
it  quick  and  hard  with  the  hammer. 
The  iron  should  be  heated  to  a  bright 
red  heat  and  well  hammered,  lastly  ham- 
mering all  around  the  edge  with  the 
face  of  the  hammer.  The  knocker 
should  be  made  from  a  piece  of  Norway 
iron  about  i  1/3  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  inches  long.  Heat  this  to  a  very 
bright  red  heat.  Begin  hammering 
about  one  inch  from  the  center  and 
hammer  outward,  drawing  the  iron 
down  under  hammering  to  about  half 
an  inch  square  at  each  end ;  then  ham- 
mer a  lip  to  the  heavy  part,  to  be  used 
as  a  finger  lift.  Next  bend  both  ends  at 
right  angles  to  the  center  part,  forming 
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a  shape  somewhat  like  a  squared  horse- 
shoe. The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  exact  shape.  An  iron  knob 
about  i^  inches  square  must  then  be 
made  as  a  swivel  for  the  knocker  to 
swing  on.  Leave  a  lug  upon  this  knob 
to  penetrate  the  plate,  riveting  it 
through  the  countersunk  hole  in  the 
plate.  The  hole  should  be  punched  with 
a  round  tapering  punch. 

The  iron  may  be  heated  as  many 
times  as  is  found  necessary,  as  there  is 
fear  of  splitting  if  it  is  worked  too  cold, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  means  disaster 
to  burn  the  iron.  This  can  be  avoided 
by  watching  the  fire  closely.  When  the 
iron  gets  to  "welding  heat"  sparks  will 
follow  up  the  blaze,  like  the  sparks 
caused  by  sprinkling  salt  in  a  fire.  The 
iron  should  be  removed  from  the  fire 
immediately  when  these  sparks  appear. 
This  is  done  by  all  blacksmiths,  but  for 
inexperienced  workmen  it  is  safer  not 
to  allow  the  iron  to  become  quite  hot 
enough  to  spark. 

The  andirons  with  the  top  curled  over 
in  the  form  of  a  scroll  are  the  simplest 
made.  Norway  iron  is  used,  as  it  is  the 
best  for  all  interior  hardware  or  fix- 
tures. The  standard  and  the  back  shank 
are  made  of  one  continuous  piece  of 
iron  one  inch  square,  and  another  piece 
2.y2  inches  wide  by  %  of  an  inch  thick, 
welded  together. 

To  weld  iron  the  fire  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  center  of  the  forge  and  the 
coal  piled  up  in  such  a  way  that  an  oven 
is  formed.  The  pieces  to  be  welded 
must  be  heated  and  the  ends  flattened 
down,  in  order  that  both  ends  may  be 
laid  together  with  one  overlapping  the 
other,  so  that  they  may  be  hammered 
together.  When  these  ends  are  tapered 
properly  they  must  be  placed  in  the  fire 
together,  so  that  both  may  heat  evenly. 
While  the  iron  is  heating  the  face  of  the 
anvil  should  be  wiped  off  and  the  ham- 
mer laid  in  place  for  instant  use.  Close 
watch  should  be  kept  on  the  fire,  and 
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when  the  bright  sparks  appear  the  iron 
is  at  welding  heat.  It  is  well  for  the 
amateur  worker  to  have  the  aid  of  an 
assistant  in  doing  this,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  have  some  one  else  hold  one 
piece  of  iron  on  the  anvil  while  the  other 
is  laid  on  and  then  hammered  several 
times  to  weld  the  two  pieces  together. 
After  this  is  done  the  joined  pieces  may 
be  placed  in  the  fire  again  until  they 
come  to  a  bright  red  heat,  when  the 


joint  may  easily  be  smoothed  out  by 
hammering. 

When  it  is  done  the  shank  (which  is 
I  inch  square)  should  have  a  4-inch 
bend  at  right  angles  to  form  the  back 
leg.  The  shank  should  measure  20 
inches  from  the  corner  of  the  back  leg 
to  the  standard.  The  standard  part, 
which  is  made  of  the  wider  iron,  and 
upon  which  the  scroll  has  already  been 
formed,    should    be  bent   up   at   right 
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angles  with  the  shank.  To  form  the 
scroll  the  end  of  the  piece  to  be  used 
for  the  standard  is  widened  by  ham- 
mering out  and  then  bent  around  the 
horn  of  the  anvil  and  hammered  into 
the  shape  of  a  scroll.  The  feet  should 
be  made  of  2>^  inch  by  }i  of  an  inch 
iron,  bent  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  whole  andiron  has  in  it  only  two 
pieces.  These  should  be  riveted  to- 
gether as  shown, 
using  the  same  ta- 
pering punch  al- 
ready spoken  of  to 
make  the  rivet  holes. 
Ornamental  rivets 
should  be  applied  to 
the  face  of  the  stand- 
ard to  relieve  the 
plainness  of  the  sur- 
face. The  completed 
andiron  should 
measure  i8  inches  in 
height,  20  inches  in 
depth,  with  the 
standard  2j/$  inches 
wide. 

The  heavy  and- 
irons with  the  rings 
are  made  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the 
scroll  andirons  just  described.  A  piece 
of  iron  2^  inches  square  is  drawn 
down  to  a  taper,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. At  the  top  the  standard  is 
turned  over  forward,  forming  a  place 
for  the  ring.  The  shank  is  made  as 
already  described,  except  that  it  is  but- 
ted against  the  standard  and  riveted 
through  instead  of  being  welded.  The 
back  part  of  the  shank  is  drawn  down, 
forming  the  shoulder,  and  after  the  iron 
is  cool  it  is  filed  so  that  the  shoulder  is 
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trim  and  square.  The  hole 
in  the  standard  should  be 
punched  through  from 
both  sides  and  filed  out 
after  the  iron  is  cool,  then 
DOOR  HINGE,  jj^c  shank  is  fitted  to  the 
standard  and  riveted.  The  feet  are 
also  riveted  to  the  standard  in  the  same 
way.  The  ring  should  not  be  perfectly 
round,  but  flattened  and  drawn  in  at 
the  top  with  a  small  shoulder,  which 
adds  a  slight  decorative  feature  and  is 
also  practical  in  that  it  prevents  the 
ring  from  slipping  too  far,  while  allow- 
ing it  to  turn  freely. 

Both  hinges  illustrated  here  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  the  difference  being  in 
the  design  and  not  in  the  manner  of 
working.  They  may  be  cut  out  of  No. 
12  or  No.  14  iron  or  copper,  and  in  both 
cases  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate 
should  be  well  hammered.  The  hinge 
portion  should  be  cut  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  one  part  to  have  three  lugs 
and  the  other  two.  These  lugs  interlap 
each  other,  and  by  laying  a  wire  over 
the  lugs  and  bending  them  back  around 
the  wire  a  hinge  is  formed.  This 
should  be  hammered  down  smooth,  and 
square-headed  screws  used  to  attach 
them  to  the  door. 

Another  and  a  most  important  point 
in  connection  with  work  in  wrought 
iron  is  the  method  of  finishing  the  sur- 
face in  a  way  that  will  bring  out  the 
full  color  value  of  the  iron  and  also 
prevent    it    from    rusting.     That    this 
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question  has  been  something  of  a  puzzle 
to  many  amateur  workers  at  the  forge 
is  welf  known,  and  we  received  a  re- 
minder of  it  a  day  or  two  ago  in  a  letter 
from  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Manual  Arts  in  the  Central  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Michi- 
gan, asking  how  to  treat  sheet  iron  in 
order  to  give  it  the  proper  color. 

The  same  method  of  treatment,  of 
course,  would  apply  to  both  wrought 
iron  and  sheet  iron,  and  we  have  found 
that  the  finish  we  call  "annor  bright" 
has  been  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result. 

The  first  requisite  is 
to  preserve  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  iron. 
To  do  this  we  employ  a 
very  old  process  used  by 
the  English  armorers, 
whence  it  derives  its 
name.  After  the  iron  is 
hammered  it  should  be  polished  on  an 
emery  belt,  or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand  and 
it  is  not  convenient  to  borrow  the  use  of 
one  in  some  thoroughly  equipped  metal 
shop,  emery  cloth — about  No>  o — may 
be  used  in  polishing  the  surface  by 
hand.  This  should  be  done  so  thor- 
oughly as  to  remove  all  particles  of  scale 
and  other  roughnesses  and  defects,  leav- 
ing the  surface  clear  of  all  except  the 
unevenness  that  results  from  the  work- 
ing. 

Then  the  iron  may  be  smoked  over  a 
forge  or  in  a  fireplace,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  heating  it  to  any  extent  during 
this  process,  as  the  object  is  merely  to 
smoke  it,  allowing  the  smoke  to  set  well 
on  the  metal.     The  iron  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  cool  naturally,  and  then  the 
surface  should  be  rubbed  well  with  a 
cially  in  the  higher  parts  of  an  uneven 
with  oil.  Naturally,  the  more  the  iron 
is  polished  the  brighter  it  will  be,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  parts  of  an  uneven 
surface,  which  take  on  almost  the  look 
of  dull  silver.  After  this  the  iron  must 
be  well  wiped  off,  so  that  the  oil  is  thor- 
oughly removed,  and  the  surface  lac- 
quered with  a  special  iron  lacquer  which 
is  prepared  for  our  use  by  Sherwin, 
Williams  &  Co.  Very  damp  or  salt  air 
may  eventually  penetrate  this  lacquer; 
if  so,  the  best  preservative  is  to  wax  the 
iron  thoroughly  with  floor  wax,  rubbing 
well,  and  renewing  the  finish  as  often  as 
seems  necessary  to  prevent  rust. 
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SOME  window  curtains  of  thin  ma- 
terials with  stenciled  designs  are 
shown  this  month  as  a  suggestion  for 
the  most  suitable  decoration  for  win- 
dow draperies.  The  materials  chosen 
are  sheer  white  crossbarred  muslin  and 
ecru  etamine  of  open  mesh  and  firm, 
crisp  weave.  The  Wistaria  design  has 
a  cluster  of  the  drooping  racemes  de- 
pending from  long  trailing  stems  that 
are  knotted  together  and  form  a  decora- 
tion for  the  sides  of  the  curtain.  The 
stems  and  leaves  are  stenciled  in  dull 
leaf  green  and  the  blossoms  in  a  very 
soft  grayish  blue. 

The  Morning  Glory  design  is  best 
suited  to  the  same  use,  although  the 
color  is  a  little  richer,  as  the  material 
chosen  is  the  deep  ecru  etamine,  and 
the  morning  glory  blossoms  are  done 
in  clear  dark  purplish  blue.  The  leaves 
and  vines,  of  course,  are  in  green. 

The  Peony  design  would  be  equally 
well  suited  to  a  library,  dining  room 
or  living  room,  as  it  is  less  delicate 
and  airy  in  effect  and  the  colors 
chosen  are  richer  and  more  decided.  As 
illustrated  here,  the  curtain  is  of  biscuit- 
colored  etamine  and  the  peonies  are 
stenciled  in  varying  tones  of  brown,  the 
blossoms  shading  from  a  light  wood 
brown  to  a  deeper  tone  of  the  same 
color.  The  stems  are  done  in  a  paler 
brown  that  verges  on  burnt  orange. 

The  curtain  of  crossbarred  muslin 
with  the  design  of  rosebuds  down  the 
side  is  intended  to  complete  the  deco- 
rative scheme  of  a  room  in  which  are 
used  the  portiere  and  couch  cover  ap- 
pearing on  the  same  page.  As  sten- 
ciled on  the  curtain  shown  here,  the 
stems  are  pale  green,  the  leaves  consid- 
erably darker,  and  the  buds  a  delicate 
rose  color. 

The  portiere  and  couch  cover  are  both 
made  of  hand-woven  linen,  which  is 
very  rough  and  irregular  in  texture  and 
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comes  only  fifteen  inches  wide.  The 
widths  are  fastened  together  with 
"hinges,"  wide  and  narrow,  done  in 
satin  stitch  with  black  linen  floss,  and 
the  roses  are  stenciled  in  a  bright  deep 
rose  color,  with  the  stems  and  leaves  in 
varying  shades  of  green. 

These  stenciled  designs  stand  wash- 
ing very  well,  if  reasonable  care  is  used, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  window  curtains, 
they  form  the  most  desirable  decoration 
for  a  sheer  material  through  which  the 
light  will  shine.  Heavy  embroidery  or 
applique  is  out  of  place  on  a  window 
curtain,  as  all  but  the  form  of  the  design 
is  lost  when  it  hangs  against  the  light, 
and  the  effect  is  that  of  dark  heavy  blots 
instead  of  a  decoration  which  is  in- 
creased in  value  by  the  shining  of  the 
light  through  it.  A  sheer  fabric,  when 
stenciled,  has  a  very  shadowy  effect  as 
to  design  when  the  curtain  is  hung  at 
the  window,  and  the  colors  show  as  a 
mere  suggestion  in  the  strong  light  and 
distinctly  when  the  curtain  hangs  in 
folds. 

One  advantage  of  stenciling  is  that  it 
can  be  made  very  inexpensive,  as  the 
work  is  easily  done  and  the  cost  is 
ruled  entirely  by  the  price  of  the  ma- 
terial chosen  for  decoration.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  design  drawn  on  stencil 
paper,  a  few  paints  or  dyes,  some  stiff 
stencil  brushes,  a  soft  cloth  and,  if  the 
dyes  are  used,  a  hot  iron.  Round,  stiff 
bristle  brushes  should  be  used,  and  a 
brush  provided  for  each  color.  It  is 
necessary  to  use  the  least  possible 
amount  of  pigment  and  to  stipple  on 
the  color  with  quick,  firm  taps  instead 
of  the  usual  brush  strokes.  After  fill- 
ing the  brush  with  paint,  wipe  it  with  a 
soft  cloth  until  very  little  color  is  left, 
then  apply  through  the  stencil  open- 
ing to  the  material.  If  applied  in  this 
way  the  color  never  runs,  and  the 
fabric  may  be  washed  if  very  little  soap 
is  used  and  the  stenciled  part  is  handled 
with  care. 
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cf   the   Grceitu-ich   Handicraft  School 


A    WORK    ROOM    AXD   OFFICE    IN    THE 
GREENWICH       HANDICRAFT      SCHOOL. 


From   the   Greenzi'ich   Handicraft  School. 


SAMPLES  OF  THE  RUG-WEAVING  AND 
LACE-MAKINC  TAUGHT  AT  THE 
GREENWICH       HANDURAFT      SCHOOL. 


THE    GREENWICH    HANDICRAFT    SCHOOL: 
BY  KATHERINE  LORD 


HERE  and  there  in  the  world 
constructive  attempts  have 
been  made  in  applying  art  to 
industry.  An  experiment  at 
once  industrial  and  educational  is  be- 
ing carried  on  at  Greenwich  House,  a 
social  settlement  in  that  part  of  New 
York  known  as  Greenwich  Village. 
The  rapidly  changing  conditions  in 
this  section  have  brought  together  un- 
usually diverse  elements  which  give  a 
special  character  to  this  problem. 

The  Greenwich  Handicraft  School 
was  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
two  classes  of  women:  foreigners 
skilled  in  some  form  of  hand-work  who 
needed  direction  in  design  and  choice 
of  material,  and  girls  and  women 
physically  unfit  to  enter  the  regular  in- 
dustrial field;  and  to  foster  and  develop 
a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  encourage 
its  application  to  daily  life. 

Workers  among  our  foreign  popu- 
lation are  constantly  meeting  women 
who  have  been  trained  in  some  of  the 
hand  industries  of  Europe,  especially 
lace  making  and  embroidery,  for  whose 
skill  there  is  practically  no  employ- 
ment in  America.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  have  only  manual  skill, 
though  they  are  often  endowed  with 
natural  taste  capable  of  development. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
good,  or  even  practicable   in  design, 


unable  to  obtain  proper  materials, 
these  women  spend  many  hours  upon 
articles  which  are  utterly  worthless 
when  complete.  Many  such  pieces  of 
lace  and  embroidery  have  been 
brought  to  residents  of  Greenwich 
House,  often  with  a  pathetic  certainty 
that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  find  a 
market  for  them. 

One  or  two  examples  will  show 
the  difficulties  of  this  problem.  An 
Italian  woman,  of  more  than  average 
skill  and  intelligence,  was  counting 
upon  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  lace, 
exquisite  in  workmanship,  good  in  ma- 
terial and  design,  but  of  such  shape  and 
proportion  that  the  ingenuity  of  sev- 
eral people  has  as  yet  failed  to  find  a 
use  for  it.  This  would  be  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  if  it  were  practicable 
in  form,  and  cost  the  maker  two 
months  of  constant  labor.  Another 
young  woman  brought  a  large  collec- 
tion of  beautifully  executed  laces  in 
which  crudely  colored  mercerized  cot- 
tons were  combined  with  poor  and 
coarse  linen  thread.  The  entire  product 
of  the  leisure  hours  of  several  years  was 
worthless. 

And  yet  many  of  these  women  have 
the  talent,  originality  and  instinct  for 
beauty  which  make  ordinary  factory 
work  distasteful  to  them.  With  proper 
materials,  with  instruction  and  direc- 
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tion  in  form  and  design,  they  are  very 
soon  able  to  produce  laces  of  the 
highest  grade  of  excellence.  Several 
such  women  have  been  earning  steady 
incomes  since  their  entrance  into  the 
school,  and  their  pleasure  in  their 
work  and  the  improvement  in  their 
general  condition  shows  that  the 
school  is  filling  a  real  want. 

The  young  girl  just  attaining  the 
working  age,  who  is  physically  handi- 
capped, is  a  familiar  figure  to  the  set- 
tlement resident.  What  occupation  is 
open  to  the  deformed  or  crippled  girl, 
who  can  neither  stand  behind  a  counter 
nor  wait  in  a  restaurant,  work  a  ma- 
chine nor  endure  the  physical  strain  of 
washing  and  scrubbing?  Happily  the 
lack  of  physical  strength  is  often  sup- 
plemented by  unusual  dexterity,  and 
such  girls  have  become  proficient 
workers  in  a  sheltered  occupation, 
which  saves  them  much  of  the  mental 
suffering  incident  to  their  condition. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  women 
whose  necessities  have  been  forced 
upon  our  attention — the  women  who 
wish  to  work  only  a  part  of  each  day 
to  supplement  the  family  income.  For 
such  a  woman  industrial  opportunities 
are  practically  only  two.  She  may  go 
out  to  do  cleaning,  which  often  results 
in  her  neglect  of  that  work  in  her  own 
home;  or  she  may  take  "home  work," 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  tenement- 
house  life. 

As  soon  as  there  are  industries 
where  women  can  secure  steady  em- 
ployment for  two,  three  or  four  hours 
a  day,  or  for  certain  days  in  a  week, 
we  shall  have  advanced  a  step  in  our 
campaign  against  home  work  in  the 
tenements.  We  shall  have  an  answer 
to  the  mother  who  says,  "What  else 
can  I  do?  I  must  get  the  flowers  to 
make,  because  I  can  do  it  while  the 
children  are  at  school."  By  offering 
opportunity  for  part-time  employment 
and  by  allowing  none  of  our  work  to 
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be  done  at  home,  we  are  making  a 
definite  attempt  to  solve  one  side  of 
this  problem. 

The  Handicraft  School  was  opened 
in  the  summer  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
five  with  classes  in  lace  working,  this 
particular  craft  being  chosen  for  a  be- 
ginning because  of  the  number  of 
women  in  our  neighborhood  who  al- 
ready understood  its  technical  side.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  first 
sale  was  held,  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  since  then  the  school  has 
gone  on  without  interruption,  giving 
to  a  small  number  of  workers  constant 
employment,  and  to  many  training  in 
new  forms  of  work. 

At  first,  the  simple  laces  such  as 
Irish  crochet  and  some  of  the  Italian 
pillow  laces  were  made.  In  the  second 
year,  filet,  Carrickmacross  and  Lim- 
erick laces,  and  Italian  cutwork  were 
added,  while  during  the  present  year 
some  of  the  finer  needle  laces  will  be 
produced.  Throughout  tl'.e  existence 
of  the  school,  each  pupil  has  been  in- 
structed in  making  several  kinds  of 
lace,  that  she  may  be  able  to  repair 
and  adapt  laces  of  various  kinds,  and 
that  she  may  have  the  change  of  occu- 
pation so  necessary  where  close  appli- 
cation is  required. 

Our  first  object  in  making  lace  was 
to  teach  perfection  of  technical  skill, 
and  the  ability  to  copy  or  adapt  his- 
toric or  generally  accepted  designs. 
When  this  had  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
quired, we  turned  our  attention  to 
original  design,  and  some  beautiful 
and  interesting  original  work  is  now 
being  produced.  Filet  lace  especially 
offers  to  the  designer  wide  scope  for 
the  expression  of  individuality,  while 
it  necessitates  that  restraint  essential 
to  the  best  art. 

Last  winter  a  large  piece  of  work 
was  undertaken  which  thoroughly 
tested  the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  It 
was  a  set  of  three  curtains  ordered  for 
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the  windows  of  a  typical  city  drawing 
room.  These  curtains  were  made  of 
hand-woven  Italian  linen,  with  a  design 
in  cutwork  of  a  very  difficult  type  and 
with  inset  panels  of  filet  lace. 

When  the  success  of  the  lace  mak- 
ing seemed  assured,  we  looked  about 
for  another  craft,  which  should  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  second  and 
third  classes  of  women  —  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  the  avocational 
worker,  for  many  of  whom  lace  mak- 
ing requires  too  long  a  training.  In 
studying  the  possibilities  of  hand 
weaving  it  was  found  that  technical 
excellence  was  quickly  attained  even 
by  unskilled  workers,  that  it  was  an 
ideal  industry  for  those  who  had  no 
previous  training.  Also  that  it  offered 
a  comparatively  untried  field  for  ex- 
periment in  color  and  design.  In 
handling  the  question  of  color,  we 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  having 
the  assistance  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Pellew, 
of  the  chemistry  department  of  Colum- 
bia University,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  school. 
Prof.  Pellew  has  given  much  personal 
attention  to  the  dyeing  of  materials 
used  in  the  weaving,  and  has  made 
many  interesting  and  valuable  experi- 
ments, instructing  the  workers  in  their 
results,  and  developing  for  our  use  a 
series  of  great  beauty  and  durability. 

The  problem  of  dyeing  materials  for 
the  weaving  industry  was  (to  the 
chemist)  somewhat  unusual  in  its 
character  and  could  not  be  solved  by 
the  use  of  ordinary  trade  dyes.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  colors — first,  which 
were  satisfactory  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  in  quality  and  tone ;  second, 
which  were  absolutely  fast  to  both 
light  and  washing;  and,  third,  which 
could  be  applied  to  cotton  and  linen 
rapidly,  by  unskilled  workers,  and  with 
very  simple  appliances. 

The  dyes  which  Prof.  Pellew  em- 
ploys are  of  two  general  classes,  min- 


eral dyes  and  so-called  artificial  dyes, 
which  are  coloring  matters  extracted 
from  coal  tar.  The  mineral  dyes  are 
all  based  upon  the  deposition  of  col- 
ored metallic  hydroxides  upon  the 
fibers  by  soaking  the  fabrics  first  in  a 
bath  of  the  metalHc  salt  and  then  pass- 
ing them  through  an  alkaline  solution. 
Dyes  of  this  class  have  been  known 
and  used  in  past  centuries,  but  seem 
now  to  be  known  only  to  chemists,  and 
their  practical  application  forgotten. 

The  colors  secured  by  this  method 
are  of  great  beauty,  ranging  from 
palest  yellow  through  orange  to  deep 
rich  brown  to  the  neutral  colors  of  the 
woods  and  fields.  There  is  also  a 
lovely  blue  green,  capable  of  consider- 
able variation.  They  are  absolutely 
fast  and  the  process  of  their  applica- 
tion is  extremely  simple.  The  value 
of  these  colors  in  household  decora- 
tion need  not  be  pointed  out. 

The  second  class  of  dyes  used  are 
the  artificial  or  coal  tar  dyes.  Con- 
cerning the  use  of  these  dyes  Prof. 
Pellew  has  said,  in  a  recent  report  of 
his  work: 

"A  great  deal  of  what,  to  the  edu- 
cated chemist,  is  simply  unmitigated 
nonsense  has  been  said  in  disparage- 
ment and  abuse  of  the  modern  arti- 
ficial dye  stuffs. 

"Without  going  into  details  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  you:  First,  that  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  there 
have  been  discovered,  described,  man- 
ufactured and  introduced  into  the  dye- 
ing trade,  several  thousands  of  these 
dye  stuffs,  covering  an  enormously 
wide  range  of  color  and  shade,  fast- 
ness to  light  and  washing,  ease  of  ap- 
plication and,  finally,  expense.  It  is 
possible  now  for  a  chemist  of  even 
very  moderate  skill  in  dyeing  to  pro- 
duce on  textile  fabrics  any  desired 
shade,  bright  or  dull,  harsh  or  soft, 
ugly  or  attractive — with  several  differ- 
ent dye  stuffs  or  combinations  of  dye 
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stuffs,  of  various  grades  of  fastness 
and  quality,  varying  from  very  poor  to 
excellent.  There  is  not  and  never  has 
been  any  color  dyed  on  cotton,  wool 
or  silk  by  any  vegetable  dye  or  mix- 
ture of  dyes  that  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  coal  tar  colors  of  the  exact 
shade,  and  with  fastness  to  light  ex- 
posure that  only  one  or  two  vegetable 
dyes  have  ever  attained.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  dyers  wish  to  economize  at  the 
expense  of  beauty  or  durability,  they 
can  use  cheap  and  nasty  dyes  and  get 
cheap  and  nasty  results."  For  our  pur- 
pose we  wished  color  which  would  dye 
cotton  in  one  bath,  and  so  we  have 
used  the  so-called  "direct  cotton  col- 
ors." There  are  several  kinds  of  these 
colors,  but  the  ones  best  suited  to  our 
purpose  are  the  recently  discovered 
class  of  sulphur  colors.  In  our  work 
we  have  used  the  Thiogene  dye  stuffs, 
several  of  which  have  been  kindly  fur- 
nished us  by  the  firm  of  H.  A.  Nutz  & 
Co.  through  their  head  chemist.  Dr. 
Clarkson,  who  has  been  a  very  valu- 
able friend  to  our  work. 

These  dyes  also  give  full  soft  shades, 
are  fast  to  light  and  washing  and  are 
easily  applied.  None  of  these  colors  is 
cheap,  as  it  takes  a  large  amount  of 
the  color  to  give  the  full  shade,  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  vari- 
ous cheap  dyes  of  the  retail  market. 

To  obtain  blues  we  use  the  famous 
old  dye  stuff  indigo,  prepared  in  the 
East  for  centuries  from  the  indigo 
plant,  but  during  the  last  few  years 
extracted  in  a  most  satisfactory  form 
from  coal  tar. 

Natural  indigo  never  contains  more 
than  ninety  or  ninety-two  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  coloring  matter,  while  the 
artificial  synthetic  indigo  is  absolutely 
pure,  and  is  not  only  faster  and  more 
durable,  but  furnishes  lovely  shades  of 
blue  which  rarely  can  be  procured 
from  the  natural  indigo  on  account  of 
the  impurities  it  contains.    One  of  our 


most  satisfactory  greens  is  obtained  by 
tapping  indigo  with  an  artificial  yellow. 

The  application  of  pattern  to  hand 
weaving  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
study  and  experiment.  The  designs 
are  simple  and  in  keeping  with  the 
process,  the  very  limitations  of  which 
produce  some  interesting  results.  Tex- 
ture of  fabric  is  also  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  completed  result, 
and  good  effects  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  materials  that  are  in- 
expensive and  easily  obtained,  but 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  use  else- 
where. 

The  school  now  makes  for  sale  and 
to  order  cotton  rugs,  portieres  and 
hangings,  curtains  and  table  runners 
of  cotton  and  linen.  The  colors  being 
fast  both  to  light  and  washing,  these 
articles  are  particularly  desirable  for 
bedrooms  and  country  houses,  and 
they  are  designed  with  such  uses  in 
view.  The  dyeing  and  weaving  of 
wool  is  now  being  developed  also. 

With  the  establishment  of  any  in- 
dustry there  arises  at  once  the  com- 
mercial question.  Take  first,  lace  mak- 
ing, since  that  is  the  craft  with  which 
we  began,  can  it  be  made  to  pay,  in 
America?  Can  our  workers  compete 
successfully  with  the  lace  makers  of 
Europe? 

Along  lines  we  have  chosen,  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  possible. 

The  American  market  is  flooded 
with  imported  hand-made  laces  of  in- 
ferior materials,  poor  execution,  and 
of  design  either  originally  bad  or  de- 
teriorated from  years  of  inaccurate 
copying.  Much  of  this  lace  is  only 
partly  made  by  hand,  a  more  or  less 
successful  imitation  being  used  as  a 
foundation.  In  America  we  cannot 
produce  any  lace,  good  or  bad,  at  the 
prices  for  which  these  laces  are  sold  in 
our  department  stores.  There  are,  how- 
ever, laces  of  excellent  workmanship 
and  design,  produced  in  small  quanti- 
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ties  in  Europe  and  imported  sparingly 
by  our  better  shops.  Work  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  sold  in  America  for  any 
less  than  the  product  of  the  American 
worker,  while  the  latter  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  close  touch  with  the 
market.  Artistic  hand-work,  of  what- 
ever sort,  must  be  largely  done  to 
order,  since  originality  of  design  and 
adaptability  to  its  use  plays  so  large  a 
part  in  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
hand-wrought  article. 

To  justify  lace  making  in  America 
we  must  produce  work  technically  per- 
fect, of  superior  design,  either  original 
or  intelligently  copied  from  the  fine  de- 
signs of  the  best  periods  of  lace  mak- 
ing. We  must  be  able  to  repair  or 
alter  to  fit  new  uses,  laces  of  every 
kind  without  impairing  their  value, 
commercial  or  artistic. 

In  regard  to  weaving,  the  situation 
is  somewhat  different.  Without  de- 
parting from  the  most  primitive  proc- 
ess of  simple  weaving  common  to  all 
countries,  and  exemplified  in  our  own 
country  by  the  rag  weaving  and  home- 
spun of  New  England  and  the  weav- 
ings  of  our  western  Indians,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  evolve  a  direct  and  simple  ex- 
pression of  beauty  along  the  lines  of 
structural  necessity. 

In  short,  our  workers  must  be  com- 
plete craftsmen,  adding  to  their  tech- 
nical skill  a  feeling  for  beauty.  An  in- 
dustry of  this  nature  cannot  exist  as 
an  industry  alone.  It  must  be  a  school 
as  well,  maintaining  always  the  highest 
artistic   standard,   managed   and   con- 


trolled by  people  who  have  at  heart  the 
real  welfare  of  the  workers  and  the 
perfection  and  excellence  of  the  ar- 
ticles produced,  rather  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  profit. 

To  make  of  the  Handicraft  School  a 
center  of  art  education  as  well  as  an 
ideal  industry  is  the  aim  of  its  found- 
ers and  supporters.  The  workers  are 
carefully  supervised  and  are  given  in- 
struction in  design,  its  principles  and 
their  application  to  each  branch  of  our 
industry.  There  are  clubs  and  classes, 
having  for  their  object  the  develop- 
ment of  an  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  all  departments  of  life,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  better  taste  in  house- 
hold decoration. 

Exhibitions,  informal  talks  on  art 
subjects,  visits  to  museums  and  col- 
lections, aid  the  educational  side  of  the 
work.  Instruction  is  given  in  drawing 
to  girls  and  boys  of  talent  who  are  too 
young  or  otherwise  unready  for  the 
existing  free  art  classes. 

During  the  past  summer  classes  in 
the  making  of  pottery  have  been  car- 
ried on  at  Greenwich  House  and  have 
done  good  work.  We  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  this  and  another 
craft  will  be  added  to  the  industrial 
department. 

The  work  produced  in  the  industry 
as  well  as  the  work  of  the  classes  is  on 
exhibition  at  Greenwich  House,  and 
visitors  are  always  welcome  in  the 
studio  and  workrooms  of  the  Handi- 
craft School. 
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"The   rich   ruleth   the   poor,  and  the    bor- 
rower is  servant  to  the  lender." 

Proverbs. 

WE  are  wont  to  reflect  with  much 
satisfaction  upon  the  progress 
in  freedom  and  enlightenment 
made  by  the  human  race  since 
the  wise  king  crystallized  into  a  series 
of  matchless  epigrams  the  observations 
and  experiences  of  a  long  life,  but  there 
is  something  in  the  trenchant  saying 
quoted  above  that  brings  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  after  all  there  has  been  such  a 
great  change  in  the  adjustment  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  achieved  dur- 
ing the  struggles  and  upheavals  of  the 
past  few  thousand  years. 

In  Solomon's  day  it  was  a  literal  fact 
that  "the  rich  ruleth  the  poor  and  the 
borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender,"  for 
servitude  was  the  natural  fate  of  the 
poor  man,  and  the  hapless  debtor  too 
often  was  forced  to  square  accounts  by 
suffering  his  ear  to  be  pierced  with  the 
awl  mark  which  was  the  visible  sign 
that  he  and  his  children  had  become  the 
slaves  of  the  creditor.  We  make  it  our 
boast  that  there  is  no  more  slavery  and 
that  a  man  now  may  not  even  suffer 
temporary  imprisonment  for  debt;  but 
when  we  look  squarely  at  the  social 
effects  of  the  industrial  system  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  servitude  without  hope 
of  freedom  or  advancement  still  exists, 
and  that  the  pressure  of  an  inexorable 
system  is  even  harder  to  escape  from 
than  the  old-time  tyranny  of  armed 
force  or  oppressive  laws. 


It  is  by  the  most  relentless,  because 
the  most  impersonal,  of  all  systems  that 
"the  rich  ruleth  the  poor"  in  these  days 
of  theoretical  freedom  and  equality.  Our 
thoroughly  organized  commercial  sys- 
tem of  large  factories  owned  by  wealthy 
and  powerful  corporations,  the  univer- 
sal use  of  expensive  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  the  absolute  control  of  the 
market  by  the  rulers  of  the  industrial 
world,  divide  the  people  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive industries  into  three  classes, — 
the  owners,  the  foremen  or  managers, 
and  the  workmen,  and  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  to 
accept  these  distinctions  as  final. 

Theoretically,  all  men  being  free  and 
equal,  and  the  old  saying  that  "there  is 
always  room  at  the  top"  being  as  true  as 
ever,  the  workman  may,  if  he  will,  rise 
to  the  position  of  foreman,  superin- 
tendent, or  even  of  an  owner.  In  many 
cases  this  has  happened,  because  some 
men  are  bound  to  rise  above  any  con- 
ditions that  prevent  their  doing  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  but  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  workmen  trained  from  boy- 
hood to  serve  the  machines  there  is  lack- 
ing the  incentive  even  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  advance,  and  both  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive  are  growing  less 
every  year.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
good  foremen  were  trained  in  every  fac- 
tory that  was  properly  managed,  but 
now  the  percentage  of  men  who  are 
capable  of  rising  to  a  position  that  im- 
plies the  power  to  control  and  to  take 
responsibility  for  results  is  growing  less 
every  year,  as  the  organization  of  in- 
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dustry  becomes  more  perfectly  system- 
atized and  the  subdivision  of  labor  more 
complete. 

The  workman  is  not  to  blame  for  his 
own  lack  of  either  ambition  or  equip- 
ment to  cope  with  any  work  other  than 
that  which  has  become  a  matter  of  me- 
chanical routine.  The  very  fact  that  it 
is  mechanical  routine  is  of  itself  enough 
to  deprive  him  of  the  energy  and  mental 
initiative  necessary  for  him  to  make  any 
special  effort  to  escape  from  it.  As  long 
as  he  sticks  faithfully  by  his  machine  and 
the  factory  keeps  open, — or  the  union 
does  not  order  a  strike, — he  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  his  wage,  but  he  can  aflford 
to  take  no  risk,  especially  if  he  is  bur- 
dened with  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 
He  may  enter  the  factory  as  a  young 
man,  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  but  he 
can  earn  more  money  and  has  a  better 
prospect  of  increase  in  wages  by  stick- 
ing to  one  job  until  the  doing  of  it  be- 
comes almost  second  nature,  than  he 
would  if  he  seized  every  opportunity  to 
change  work  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
come familiar  with  the  whole.  To  stay 
by  his  machine  is,  therefore,  the  line  of 
the  least  resistance  and  apparently  the 
greatest  immediate  advantage,  and,  of 
all  the  workmen  in  a  factory,  how  many 
are  there  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing that  this  ver\'  following  of  the 
line  of  the  least  resistance  induces  a  sort 
of  mental  atrophy  that  disinclines  them 
to  accept  responsibility  even  if  it  were 
offered  them  ?  In  places  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  the  result  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is 
that  the  man  prefers  to  keep  on  doing 
the  thing  he  knows  how  to  do  and  can 
therefore  do  without  much  effort. 

Part  of  this  apathy  and  lack  of  am- 
bition may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  longer  a  system  of  appren- 
ticeship for  the  thorough  learning  of  a 
trade.  Also,  a  boy  who  becomes  a  ma- 
chine operative  in  a  factory  receives  at 
the  very  start  about  half  as  much  money 


as  he  will  ever  get  at  the  kind  of  work 
he  is  doing.  In  earlier  days  when  a  boy 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade,  he 
literally  began  at  the  bottom.  He  not 
only  received  little  or  nothing  for  his 
services  during  the  first  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, but  it  was  customary  for 
his  parents  to  pay  a  certain  sum  as  a 
premium  for  his  tuition  when  he  en- 
tered the  shop.  If  he  were  appren- 
ticed, say,  to  a  cabinetmaker,  he  prob- 
ably put  in  the  first  five  or  six  months 
learning  the  rudiments  of  the  trade  by 
doing  odd  jobs  that  required  but  little 
skill.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  he  were 
fairly  handy  and  diligent,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  undertake  a  definite  piece  of 
work  like,  for  example,  the  making  of 
mortises.  When  such  a  task  was  en- 
trusted to  him  he  naturally  felt  that  he 
had  gained  something  in  being  able  to 
do  work  that  required  care  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  mechanical  skill.  It  was 
a  definite  step  toward  the  mastery  of  his 
trade,  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
had  everything  to  gain  by  doing  his  best 
and  much  to  lose  if  he  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities. 

Also,  he  was  given  so  little  money 
that  every  cent  was  precious.  He  had 
no  nickels  or  dimes  to  spend  for  drinks, 
cigarettes,  cards  or  cheap  theaters,  and 
consequently  no  opportunity  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  such  things.  Lacking  this 
kind  of  excitement,  there  was  a  chance 
for  the  development  of  real  interest, 
and,  if  the  boy  had  in  him  the  makings 
of  a  successful  man,  the  very  fact  that 
his  work  was  interesting  was  sufficient 
reason  why  his  interest  should  center  in 
his  work.  This  spirit  once  aroused, 
every  new  task  that  was  given  him 
meant  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
a  little  bigger  than  he  had  done  before, 
and  every  advance  in  his  modest  wages 
meant  riches,  considering  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  able  to  earn  little,  if  any- 
thing, in  the  beginning.  It  was  a  Spar- 
tan training  compared  with  the  system 
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of  the  present  day,  but  it  was  the  train- 
ing that  made  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents and  sometimes  great  leaders  of 
men.  A  boy  who  started  at  the  bottom 
in  this  way  was  bound  to  make  constant 
efforts  to  rise,  and  these  efforts  gave 
him  an  impetus  that  was  more  than 
likely  to  carry  him  well  toward  the  top. 
Nowadays,  the  boy  who  enters  a  fac- 
tory in  which  furniture  is  made  may  be 
set  to  feeding  the  mortising  machine. 
From  the  time  he  understands  how  to 
place  the  piece  to  be  mortised  in  the 
machine,  he  can  turn  out  mortises  as 
perfect  as  if  he  had  been  doing  it  for 
vears,  because  the  work  is  all  done  by 
the  machine.  The  boy  may  grow  quicker 
and  more  dexterous  about  taking  up 
and  placing  the  pieces  that  are  to  be 
mortised,  and  he  may  also  learn  how  to 
care  for  the  machine,  but  that  is  all  the 
advance  he  can  make,  and  for  this  work 
he  receives  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day  from  the  time  he  begins.  As 
he  grows  more  proficient,  he  may  ad- 
vance to  another  machine  where  he  can 
make  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  a  day,  but  that  is  very  nearly  all 
that  he  can  ever  expect  to  do  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  always  it  is  the  machine  that 
does  the  work  and  not  his  own  skill  of 
hand  or  brain.  So,  instead  of  starting 
at  the  bottom  with  every  incentive  to 
climb,  he  starts  on  a  level  so  little  below 
the  highest  that  he  can  ever  hope  to 
attain  as  a  factory  operative  that  the 
temptation  is  well-nigh  irresistible  to 
merely  hold  down  his  job  and  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  actual 
work  he  finds  very  little  interest.  It  re- 
quires little  skill  or  effort  on  his  part, 
for  the  machine  does  it  always  in  the 
same  way,  and  all  that  he  has  to  do  is 
to  keep  the  machine  well  fed  and  run- 
ning properly.  Therefore,  he  is  forced 
to  seek  interest  outside  of  his  work,  aiid 
in  his  youth  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  money  usually  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  interest  he  will  find 


without  taking  any  trouble  to  search  for 
it.  In  later  years  he  is  apt  to  be  so 
occupied  in  trying  to  provide  for  his 
family  that  he  has  little  time  or  energy 
left  to  gain  the  mental  equipment  which 
would  fit  him  for  better  things. 

Thus  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  the 
thorough  training  that  makes  for  men- 
tal development  as  well  as  for  general 
skill,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  ordinary 
workman  who  has  become  a  part  of 
the  regularly  organized  factory  system 
should  feel  that  the  organization  is  so 
large,  the  system  so  automatic  in  its 
operation,  and  the  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility  to  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly attain  so  few,  that  he  grows  almost 
unconsciously  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
place  for  him  in  the  upper  ranks,  a  be- 
lief which  adds  to  his  disinclination  to 
make  any  eiTort  to  step  out  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  grown  accustomed. 
Even  the  labor  unions  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize and  accept  the  factory  system  as 
a  fixed  condition,  and  consequently  bend 
all  their  efforts  toward  gaining  strength 
enough  to  enable  them  to  dictate  terms 
to  the  employers  sufficiently  to  secure 
steady  work,  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  for  the  workmen,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring, by  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand, to  give  apprentices  a  thorough 
training  in  any  specified  trade  and  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
among  the  members  of  the  union.  In 
fact,  the  labor  unions  are  themselves 
largely  instrumental  in  perpetuating  the 
worst  features  of  the  factory  system, 
for,  instead  of  fostering  individual  en- 
ergy and  ambition,  they  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  for  all  by  insisting  upon 
the  same  pay  and  the  same  advantages 
for  the  incompetent  and  indiflferent 
workers  that  are  given  to  the  most  able 
and  energetic  men,  and,  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  thorough  training  of  as 
many  apprentices  as  possible,  they  draw 
the  lines  so  rigidly  as  to  exclude  all 
above  a  certain  number,  for  fear  that 
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workmen  will  grow  so  numerous  as  to 
threaten  the  power  of  the  organization. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
real  weakness  of  labor  unions  is  due  to 
this  short-sighted  policy.  When  the 
craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  formed 
themselves  into  guilds  the  power  of 
feudalism  was  doomed,  for  the  work- 
ingmen  of  that  day  brought  to  bear 
against  the  conditions  that  oppressed 
them  the  power  of  brains  developed 
through  years  of  severe  and  compre- 
hensive training  in  constnictive  work, 
the  incentive  horn  of  the  consciousness 
that  any  good  workman  could  turn  his 
hand  to  anything,  and  the  independence 
and  self-respect  rising  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  good  workman  never  lacked 
for  opportunities  and  that  the  guild  ex- 
isted for  master,  journeyman  and  ap- 
prentice alike.  Now,  there  are  discon- 
tented mutterings  against  oppression, 
mass-meetings  to  listen  to  remedies  pro- 
posed by  demagogues,  even  strikes  and 
violence,  but  the  factory  system  is  too 
strong  for  the  slaves  of  the  machines. 
and  even  if  they  did  rise  and  overthrow 
industry  as  it  exists  now,  what  would 
they  do  with  tlieir  "freedom"  when  they 
had  obtained  it? 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  condition 
that  lies  at  the  back  of  the  movement  to 
revive  handicrafts.  The  factories  will 
keep  right  on.  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should,  for  the  bulk  of  our  enor- 
mous production  depends  upon  them. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  that  a  way  to 
escape  from  the  slavery  of  the  machine 
should  be  opened  to  men  who  have  it 
in  them  to  do  something  better.  There- 
fore, we  call  attention  and  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  two  articles  on  prac- 
tical handicrafts  that  are  published  in 
the  present  issue,  believing  that  here, 
and  here  alone,  lies  the  chance  to  give  a 
man  the  choice  betAveen  servitude  in 
the  factories  and  freedom  to  develop  to 
the  utmost  his  skill  in  making  things 
which  other  people  want,  and  of  earn- 


ing money  which  shall  benefit  himself 
and  his  children  and  secure  him  a  home 
of  his  own  and  freedom  from  want  in 
his  old  age. 

NOTES 

THAT  old,  old  story  of  some  un- 
appreciated masonry   eventually 
becoming,    by    sheer    force    of 
qualit)-,   the   cornerstone   of   the 
building,  has  undoubtedly  occurred  to 
keen  observers  of  art  matters  in  New 
York  during  the  past  month. 

For  while  the  National  Academy 
was  exhibiting  at  its  galleries  on  Fifty- 
seventh  street  those  paintings  which 
have  through  their  ready-to-hang  qual- 
ities met  with  easy  favor ;  the  National 
.'Vrts  Club  had  opened  its  galleries  to 
an  exhibition  of  Contemporaneous  .Art. 
which  had  at  least  in  part  been  re- 
jected by  the  omnipotent,  though  often 
somnolent,  Academy  hanging  commit- 
tee. It  has  been  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  visit  these  two  exhibitions 
alternately,  contrasting  their  merits  and 
pondering  upon  the  motives  and  motifs 
of  the  work  of  the  Academicians.  It 
was  a  most  interesting  experiment 
with  one's  point  of  view  to  take  it  first 
to  the  Academy,  then  to  the  National 
.\rts.  and  later  back  again  to  the  .Acad- 
emy, in  order  to  prove  that  the  lat- 
ter really  was  as  bad  as  one  had 
feared  in  the  first  place.  For  if  there 
had  been  only  the  Acadenn-  to  repre- 
sent what  New  York  had  to  say  for 
art  throughout  the  season,  there  would 
have  been  a  gloomy  outlook  for  those 
who  desire  genuine  growth  in  art  and 
also  that  the  growth  should  be  in- 
digenous. Seldom  has  there  been  so 
meager  a  showing  of  significant  work 
even  on  the  Academy  walls ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  seldom  if  ever  has 
there  been  a  more  significant  showing 
of  individual  creative  quality  than  the 
exhibition  at  the  National  Arts  Club. 
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There  were,  of  course,  at  the  Acad- 
emy a  few  time  honored  names,  oases 
in  the  desert  of  amateurish  canvases. 
Henri  was  there  as  a  tonic  to  one  gal- 
lery, showing  a  vivid  portrait  of  strong 
convincing  work,  a  permanent  contri- 
bution to  art,  and  in  the  same  gallery 
Childe  Hassam  presented  a  large  can- 
vas called  "Evening  Bells."  There 
were  also  two  well  painted  landscapes 
by  G.  H.  Macrum,  a  beautiful  misty 
blue  hillside  by  Charlotte  Coman,  a 
sunset  by  Guy  Wiggins,  a  rarely  well 
done  portrait  of  children  by  Irving 
Wiles  and  a  convincing  winter  scene 
by  Leonard  Ochtmann.  Louis  Loeb 
took  one  prize  and  Hugo  Ballin 
another,  while  the  first  prize  went  to 
W.  T.  Smedley  for  a  painting  as  de- 
void of  imagination  as  a  neatly  finished 
barn  surface;  just  some  nice  healthy, 
fat  people  pleasantly  grouped  on  a 
roomy  canvas.  Scattered  here  and 
there  were  a  few  vigorously  imagina- 
tive canvases,  not  satisfactory  in  all 
detail,  but  at  least  transmitting  a  thrill 
to  the  holder  of  the  catalogue, — an 
Indian  painting  by  E.  W.  Deming, 
and  two  Arizona  landscapes  by  Albert 
Groll,  who  has  always  had  imagina- 
tion and  who  is  surely  acquiring  the 
technique  to  express  it.  There  were 
also  some  brown  and  white  winter 
scenes  by  Redfield,  who  with  all  his 
gifts  seems  to  possess  but  one  subject 
and  one  technique.  Bruce  Crane  had 
a  pleasant  story  to  tell  not  unlike  Red- 
field's  tale,  but  with  more  variety  in 
the  telling. 

Certainly,  a  more  encouraging  state 
of  affairs  existed  at  the  exhibition  of 
Contemporaneous  Art,  held  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  National  Arts.  As 
a  rule,  the  canvases  were  very  much 
smaller, — they  often  are  at  the  inter- 
esting exhibits, — but  it  is  time  that 
the  square  inch  ceased  to  be  a  standard 
of  art  in  America,  and  that  originality, 
freshness,  vitality,  interest  should  car- 
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ry  some  weight.  And  one  did  not 
seek  in  vain  for  those  qualities  at  the 
latter  exhibit. 

It  was  not  wholly  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  ;  there  were  a  few  interesting 
bronzes  and  marbles,  some  brilliantly 
interesting  photographic  prints,  a  num- 
ber of  etchings  and  a  few  drawings. 
Only  an  occasional  foreign  subject 
could  be  noted,  and  even  when  the 
title  was,  perhaps,  "Montmartre,"  "At 
Madrid,"  or  "Moonlight  at  Boulogne," 
the  treatment,  the  point  of  view  to- 
ward the  subject  was  American,  and 
as  a  whole  there  were  far  more  pres- 
entations of  the  Hudson,  of  Gloucester, 
of  New  England,  of  western  canons 
and  plains,  than  of  Dortrecht,  or  the 
Thames,  or  Tunis.  And  in  picture 
after  picture  at  least  it  was  possible 
to  feel  that  America  was  being  pre- 
sented as  Americans  see  her,  and  not 
as  a  substitute  for  foreign  subjects 
because  the  artist  could  not  get 
away.  Constantly  you  were  im- 
pressed with  the  interest  these  men 
felt  in  their  art,  how  vital  it  was  to 
them  to  paint  honestly,  sincerely,  how 
tremendous  was  their  understanding  of 
significant  human  conditions,  and  how 
absolutely  they  had  refused  to  sort  life 
out  into  common  and  uncommon  con- 
ditions, the  latter  only  as  valuable  for 
their  canvases.  They  are  not  artists 
of  the  social  whim,  but  honest  painters 
of  truth  wherever  it  can  be  found  and 
grouped  into  color  and  sunshine. 

It  is  evident  that  to  these  artists 
variety  of  subject  is  limited  only  by 
the  variety  of  people  and  conditions  in 
America.  And  it  was  a  most  notice- 
able and  interesting  fact  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  these  men,  although 
thoroughly  understanding  the  value  of 
individuality,  had  not  specialized  on 
any  one  technique,  but  had  evidently 
set  about  carefully  and  intelligently  to 
develop  fresh  methods  of  handling 
various    subjects    in    turn,    as    witness 
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Glackens  in  "Paris,"  "Madrid"  and 
"New  York";  Henri  in  his  "Portrait 
of  a  Lady  in  Black"  and  "Billee  G." ; 
Luks  in  his  "Dancinjj  Girl"  and  "Lon- 
don 'Bus  Driver" ;  Carl  Haag  in  "Uni- 
versal Motherhood"  and  the  "Labor 
Union."  So  far  Eugene  Higgins  seems 
to  have  found  but  one  manner  in  which 
to  paint  his  problems  of  poverty,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  yet  his  artistic 
interest  in  life  is  limited  to  one  type  of 
subject,  which  practically  demands  but 
one  technique — the  social  under- world, 
gloom  and  shadow,  the  bleak,  dark 
spaces  in  life. 

Between  Steichen's  painting  and  his 
camera  work  one  does  not  hesitate  to 
sometimes  choose  his  photography ; 
for,  while  his  paintings  carry  a  hint  of 
mystery,  a  grewsome  symbolism,  and 
are  convincing  enough  along  these 
shadow  lines,  his  photographs  express 
instantly  the  great  originality  and 
creative  quality  of  his  gift.  His  prints 
of  Morgan  and  Maeterlinck  are  great 
portraits  of  personality,  they  are  repre- 
sentations of  social  conditions  and 
the  phases  of  life  which  have  created 
these  different  types  of  men.  Other 
photographers  exhibited  will  be  familiar 
names  to  The  Craftsm.^n  readers — 
Gertrude  Kasebier,  Afred  Stieglitz, 
George  H.  Seeley,  Alvin  L.  Cobum 
and  Clarence  White. 

Pamela  Colman  Smith,  whose  work 
has  already  been  illustrated  in  The 
Craftsm.^n,  exhibited  four  drawings, 
three  of  them  possessing  the  rare  qual- 
ity of  weird  imagination  which  makes 
her  work  notable  in  spite  of  its  often 
faulty  drawing. 

Among  the  other  exhibitors  of  force 
and  originality  whose  work  is  becom- 
ing a  part  of  the  art  history  of  this 
country  were:  John  Sloan,  Mary  Cas- 
satt,  Everett  Shinn,  Irving  Wiles,  Van 
Bearing  Perrine,  Ernest  Lawson  and 
Paul  Comoyer  in  painting,  and  Eli 
Harvey,  Solon  Borglum,  Albert  Hum- 


phriss,    H.    A.    MacNeil    and    Chester 
Beach  among  the  sculptors. 

Hung  in  a  panel  in  one  of  the  rooms 
was  Twachtman's  now  famous  "Sailing 
in  the  Mist,"  a  rare  poetical  phantasy, 
a  fairy  story  told  in  lyric  phrases  and 
told  with  that  mastery  of  his  art  which 
has  rendered  Twachtman  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  America's  indi- 
vidual men.  Near  the  Twachtman  was 
a  Whistler,  a  portrait. 

A.'ieries  of  illustrated  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese Art  are  being  given  by  Professor 
Ernest  F.  Fenollosa,  formerly  Commis- 
sioner of  Fine  Arts  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen,  on  suc- 
cessive Tuesday  evenings  throughout 
February  and  March. 

This  course,  beginning  with  the  ear- 
liest form  of  Chinese,  Corean  and  Japa- 
nese art,  is  designed  to  cover  the 
subjects  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Archi- 
tecture, Gardening  and  Design  of  the 
many  schools  and  periods  from  about 
three  thousand  years  B.  C.  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Clearly  shown  are  the  influences 
of  Pacific  Coast  art,  of  Mesopotamian, 
of  Greek  art  upon  that  of  China  and 
Japan.  Also,  the  mystic  influences  of 
Buddhism,  of  Taoism,  upon  the  life 
and  art  of  the  people,  and  their  reac- 
tion upon  national  character;  the  po- 
etic idealization  of  Nature,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  the  growth  of 
symbolism,  culminating  in  an  efi^ores- 
cence  of  culture  equalled  only  by  that 
of  Athens  and  Florence  in  their  best 
days. 

Under  Professor  Fenollosa's  use  of 
maps  and  charts,  as  well  as  of  profuse 
pictorial  illustration,  his  hearers  will 
be  able  to  trace  in  panoramic  review 
the  whole  art  history,  in  all  its  various 
phases  of  growth,  modification,  decay 
and  reconstruction,  of  these  two  great 
and  profoundly  interesting  nations. 
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npHE  Knoedler  Gallery  in  early  Jan- 
■^  uary  showed  an  exhibit  of  the  in- 
teresting portraits  of  Mr.  A.  Benziger. 
A  certain  rugged  directness  makes  the 
work  of  this  man  noticeable  and  force- 
ful in  spite  of  the  crudeness  of  his  col- 
oring and  the  roughness  of  his  draw- 
ing. His  portrait  of  President  Roose- 
velt, which,  one  is  told,  the  artist  made 
directly  after  the  famous  talk  with  Mr. 
Harriman,  is  full  of  the  energy  and 
vigor  of  one  of  the  strongest  person- 
alities of  the  age.  By  the  use  of  a 
very  dark  background  and  very  high 
flesh  tints,  with  glowing  red  shadows, 
as  well  as  an  awkwardly  active  pose, 
Mr.  Benziger  has  made  the  figure  fair- 
ly start  from  the  canvas.  The  portrait 
of  President  McKinley,  painted  some 
eight  years  earlier,  finds  more  appro- 
priate treatment  in  the  earlier,  less 
italicized  style  of  the  artist. 

The  delicacy  and  elusiveness  of  child- 
hood are  lost  in  the  crude  colors  and 
staring  values  of  Mr.  Benziger's  por- 
trait group,  Miss  and  Master  Hoster. 
It  will  not  do  to  paint  children  in  the 
vivid  coloring  of  after  life  and  it  is 
neither  interesting  nor  entertaining  to 
copy,  as  Mr.  Benziger  has  done,  stilted, 
prim  poses  of  early  engravings  in 
which  fat  story-book  little  girls  hold 
canaries  on  their  pudgy'  fingers.  For 
their  virile,  manly  qualities,  Mr.  Ben- 
ziger's portraits  are  interesting.  Their 
force  and  directness  in  some  measure 
atones  for  the  sensationalism  of  his 
style. 

CHILDE  Hassam  we  have  with  us 
on  every  side  this  winter.  It 
would  seem  almost  tliat  no  gallery  was 
quite  complete  without  him.  He  no 
sooner  closes  his  special  two  weeks 
exhibit  at  the  Montross  Gallery  than 
he  reappears  at  the  Academy  in  a 
picture  that  from  every  fair  estimate 
of  work  should  have  been  a  prize  win- 
ner.   "Evening  Bells,"  it  is  called.     If 
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your  first  glimpse  of  it  is  across  the 
width  of  the  two  galleries,  you  are  ar- 
rested by  a  glow  of  sunset  light.  There 
is  a  line  of  trees  deluged  in  it,  and 
down  a  golden  pathway  come  two  fig- 
ures, young,  in  peasant  dress,  with 
faces  illumined,  the  sound  of  the  bells 
in  their  hearts,  the  glow  of  the  yellow 
light  in  their  dreams.  Romance  hal- 
lowed by  youth  and  innocence  and  pre- 
sented with  that  perfection  of  tech- 
nique that  belongs  to  this  man's  work 
at  his  best.  Nearby  this  canvas  is  a 
kaleidoscope  of  glowing  colors.  Childe 
Hassam  is  also  represented  at  the  same 
time  at  the  exhibition  of  Contem- 
poraneous Art  at  the  National  Arts 
Club.  There  are  two  pictures  shown: 
"A  Ferry  Landing  at  Gloucester"  and 
"Summer  Sunlight."  The  Ferry  is 
especially  interesting;  the  water  paint- 
ed with  that  rare  skill  of  which  Has- 
sam is  particularly  a  master.  At  his 
own  exhibit  on  Fifth  avenue  there 
were  the  usual  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, with  the  usual  sameness  of  tech- 
nique,— "The  Bloom  of  June,"  soft 
with  pink  mists ;  "Jonquils,"  a  won- 
derful study  of  a  yellow  toned  interior, 
with  jonquils  for  the  color  note  and 
incidentally  a  lady  sitting  for  her  por- 
trait; "Winter— New  York";  "In  the 
Sun — Lower  Brittany" ;  "Florence," 
and  "The  Isle  of  Shoals,"  all  giving  a 
definite  impression  of  world-wide  in- 
terest and  beauty,  yet  all  seen  through 
one  window. 

MAX  Weyl,  a  painter  of  very  pleas- 
ing appreciation  of  colors,  had  an 
exhibition  of  his  landscapes  in  January 
at  the  new  Bauer-Folsom  Galleries. 
Mr.  Weyl  seems  most  to  enjoy  paint- 
ing fall  colors,  sometimes  in  blazing 
glory,  sometimes  softened  by  Indian 
summer  haze.  The  most  notable  of 
his  autumn  canvases  called  "Indian 
Summer  Day"  is  the  property  of  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington.    This 
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broad  landscape  has  real  charm  and  it 
almost  breathes  forth  from  its  hazy 
atmosphere  the  pungent  odor  of  burn- 
ing leaves. 

Mr.  Weyl's  art  is  particularly  hap- 
py in  showing  the  changing  coloration 
of  marshy  lands — the  flats  at  the  head- 
waters of  a  river,  with  the  cool  wet 
greens  of  the  rushes,  and  tlie  great  ex- 
panse of  sunset  sky  above.  "Passing 
Showers"  is  a  really  wet  study  of 
soft  summer  rain,  and  there  is  real 
motion  in  the  moody  gray  clouds  that 
are  chasing  across  the  sky  of  "Happy 
Valley."  It  is  interesting  to  study  the 
night  colors  that  different  painters  ex- 
press in  their  canvases — Mr.  Weyl's 
night  and  moonlight  scenes  are  quite 
successful,  and  differ  from  the  usual 
night  scenes  in  that  he  gives  a  rather 
warmer  and  more  mellow  tone  to 
moonlight  and  uses  little  blue  and  no 
black.    His  work  is  extremely  pleasing. 

FREDERICK  Keppel  &  Co.  have 
been  showing  during  January  an 
extremely  rare  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  old  Italian  engravings.  In  the 
early  days  the  Italian  masters  actually 
with  their  own  hands  did  no  more  than 
to  draw  rough  sketches  or  cartoons 
from  which  the  finished  painting  was 
made  by  lesser  artists  or  pupils.  The 
art  of  engraving  arose  from  a  desire 
to  reproduce  these  sketches  which  the 
masters  themselves  made,  and  men  like 
PoUaiuollo,  Botticelli  and  Mantegna 
were  not  only  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  engravers  thus  engaged  in  reproduc- 
ing their  work,  but  also  took  up  en- 
graving as  a  medium  of  expression 
themselves.  So  these  earliest  engrav- 
ings, of  which  a  large  number  were 
shown  in  this  exhibition,  have  the  inti- 
mate interest  that  always  attaches  to 
rough  unfinished  sketches. 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  art  of  Marcantonio  Rai- 
mondi  marked  a  new  era  in  engraving, 


and  it  began  to  mean  not  only  sketch- 
ing in  outline  but  was  made  to  express 
form  and  volume.  A  number  of  Marcan- 
tonio's  engravings  after  Raphael,  a 
Massys,  and  several  from  the  hands  of 
later  engravers  were  especially  interest- 


THE  delightful  water  colors  of  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  made  a  most  en- 
joyable exhibit  at  the  new  Noe  Gal- 
lery during  January.  Wherever  Mr. 
Smith  goes — Venice,  Athens,  on  the 
Thames,  or  in  rural  France — he  sees 
sunlight  and  bright  colored  flowers, 
and  he  always  feels  the  joyfulness  and 
gaiety  of  the  life  and  the  people  when 
he  paints  his  interpretations  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  Italy  and  France. 
Some  work  done  near  Athens,  center- 
ing in  interest  around  the  ruins  of 
Greek  temples,  was  rather  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  Mr.  Smith's  painting, 
but  full  of  his  inimitable  color  and  light. 

JAlden  Weir's  exhibition  at  the 
•  Alontross  Gallery  in  January  was 
distinctly  disappointing.  In  his  out- 
door paintings — of  which,  in  the  main, 
the  exhibit  was  composed — Mr.  Weir 
seems  to  be  laboring  under  difficulties 
of  technique  to  an  extent  that  makes 
him  lose  effects  of  air  and  sunlight 
and  movement.  ''Moving  Clouds," 
however,  and  "The  Hill  Road"  are 
both  above  the  average  in  color  and 
outdoor  feeling.  "The  Ballet  Girl," 
the  most  interesting  canvas  of  all,  is 
quite  out  of  line  with  Mr.  Weir's  usual 
style,  and  is  full  of  effects  of  atmos- 
phere, depth  and  rich  coloring. 

DURING  January  there  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  unique  and  inter- 
esting work  of  Jerome  Myers  at  the 
Macbeth  Gallery.  Mr.  Myers  is  un- 
excelled as  an  interpreter  of  the  crowd- 
ed life  of  the  slums  because  he  under- 
stands    and     appreciates     the     people 
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themselves.  His  pictures  are  painted 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  out- 
sider, but  are  full  of  the  deeper  under- 
lying sympathy  of  a  man  who  fully  un- 
derstands the  life  that  he  paints. 

FOR  a  few  days  in  January  one  of 
Mrs.  Ella  Condie  Lamb's  interest- 
ing portraits  was  on  vievkf  at  the  studios 
of  J.  &  R.  Lamb.  Mrs.  Lamb's  work 
has  always  a  pleasing  combination  of 
strength  and  grace,  and  in  portraiture 
she  is  at  her  best.  This  canvas  was  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Coffey, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Eastchester,  N.  Y. 

DURING  the  first  two  weeks  of 
January  Willard  L.  Metcalf  exhib- 
ited at  the  Montross  Gallery.  Nineteen 
paintings  were  shown  —  out-of-door 
subjects,  all  painted  with  vigorous 
stroke  and  all  done  from  the  emotional 
point  of  view  toward  Nature.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  see 
Nature  with  a  purely  intellectual  ap- 
preciation and  leave  on  canvas  the 
subtle  suggestion  of  fair  spring  days, 
of  gleaming  starlight  nights  that  thrill 
even  the  middle-aged,  of  trout  streams, 
cool  and  sparkling,  quivering  melodi- 
ously past  a  green  hillside,  of  autumn 
woods,  glowing,  silent,  perfumed.  The 
eye  trained  to  forget  detail  and  en- 
compass color  and  line  could  eventually 
reproduce,  faithfully,  masses  and  pro- 
portion, but  unto  such  knowledge  and 
understanding  and  trained  technique 
may  also  be  added  the  power  of  vision, 
that  final  uncatalogued  sense  which  is 
a  channel  for  whatever  there  is  of 
mystery  and  wonder  and  dream  in  the 
elusive  enchantment  of  Nature.  If  we 
call  this  the  spiritual  appeal  we  are 
misunderstood,  because  spirit  and  dog- 
ma have  become  stupidly  synonymous 
— "atmosphere, "though  a  useful  word, 
has  become  a  silly  studio  term,  and  so 
often  we  say  "sympathetic"  when  we 
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really  don't  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

And  so  it  seems  as  though  there 
were  no  old  words  to  tell  of  the  ever 
new  enchantment  that  Nature  has  for 
the  sensitized  personality — but  what- 
ever this  enchantment  may  be,  this 
soul  of  the  woods,  this  strange  evasive 
essence  that  has  peopled  poems  and 
mythology,  Metcalf  has  imprisoned  it 
in  his  canvases,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously. There  are  memories  lurk- 
mg  in  his  green  bowers,  stirring  senti- 
ment in  his  whirling  snow  storms  at 
dusk,  dreams  come  true  in  the  shim- 
mering light  of  his  starlight  summer 
nights.  There  is  all  the  understanding 
of  the  cultivated  artist  mind,  of  the 
carefully  developed  and  most  ex- 
pressive technique,  and  the  other  gift 
is  there  too.  He  has  found  out  how 
to  overcome  the  reserves  of  Nature. 

tSRAEL'S  "Frugal  Meal,"  which  is 
i-  at  present  the  center  of  attraction 
at  the  galleries  of  Scott  and  Fowles, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  the  master  ever 
painted  of  a  subject  that  afterward 
came  to  be  characteristically  his.  It  is 
most  charming  in  its  color,  which  is  soft 
and  mellow,  with  occasional  notes  of 
dull  blues  or  tawny  reds.  In  the  same 
room  is  a  Blommers  that  is  quite  out  of 
his  usual  style — a  great  expanse  of  pale 
blue  sea,  and  right  in  the  foreground 
two  gladsome  little  girls,  with  skirts 
carefully  tucked  up,  standing  in  the 
water  playing  with  a  sailboat,  whose 
dull  yellow  sail  makes  the  most  promi- 
nent spot  of  color.  The  whole  effect  is 
cool  and  broad,  and  full  of  outdoors. 
On  another  wall  is  a  night  scene  by 
Thaulow,  noticeable  for  its  brilliant 
deep  blue  sky  and  soft  purple  shadows, 
while  below  it  is  a  silvery  marsh  by 
William  Maris. 

THE  story  goes  about  that  Wilhelm 
Funk    left    Mr.    Chase's    studio, 
where  he  had  been  working,  poor  and 
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neglected,  with  the  remark  that  he  liad 
decided  to  become  a  popular  portrait 
painter.  Whereat  his  fellow-students 
laughed.  Within  a  year  or  two  the 
laugh  had  gradually  faded  into  a  smile, 
and  any  of  those  skeptical  school  friends 
who  saw  the  array  of  celebrities  and 
society  folk  lining  the  walls  of  Mr. 
Funk's  recent  exhibition  at  Knoedler's 
must  undoubtedly  have  felt  the  last 
faint  traces  of  that  derisive  amusement 
fading  from  their  faces.  Popular  Mr. 
Funk  undoubtedly  is,  his  easy,  dashing 
technique  is  decidedly  captivating,  and 
there  is  not  only  boldness  but  real 
strength  in  his  painting.  That  he  may 
have  lost  something  in  depth  and  sin- 
cerity through  his  quick  jump  to  fame 
does  not  seem  at  present  to  make  his 
exhibitions  any  the  less  enjoyable. 

REVIEWS 

AT  a  time  when  the  housecleaning 
of  our  public  institutions,  which 
began  with  insurance  companies 
and  continues  to  the  present  di- 
vulgence  of  scandals  in  our  hanking  sys- 
tem, is  occupying  our  minds,  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  turn  from  the  scare  headlines  of 
yellow  journalism  to  a  little  common 
sense  on  the  subject  of  the  country,  its 
politics  and  its  citizenship.  "The  Citi- 
zen's Part  in  Government"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  addresses  delivered  by  Hon. 
Elihu  Root  before  students  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity during  the  last  college  year.  The 
book  diverges  from  the  mere  point  of 
view  of  the  college  lecture,  and  dis- 
cusses in  a  clear,  reasonable  way  and 
from  the  broad  statesman's  point  of 
view  the  principles  and  relationships 
in  our  government  which  are  usually 
learned  from  the  narrow  viewpoint  of 
the  newspaper. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  every  in- 
telligent citizen  for  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country  Mr.  Root  has  a  great 
deal  to  say.     "There  never  is  a  party 


organization  or  machine  which  cannot 
at  any  time  be  turned  out  of  power  if 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  choose 
to  turn  them  out,"  says  Mr.  Root,  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  every  intelligent 
man  could  exert  a  great  influence  to 
this  end  if  he  wished  to.  "The  experi- 
ment of  popular  government  cannot  be 
successful  unless  the  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try generally  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  man  free  from  re- 
sponsibility;  that  responsibility  is  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  each  man's  ca- 
pacity. .  .  .  The  selfish  men  who 
have  special  interests  to  subserve  are 
going  to  take  part ;  the  bitter  and  mal- 
evolent and  prejudiced  men  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  hatred  are  going 
to  take  part ;  the  corrupt  men  who 
want  to  make  something  out  of  gov- 
ernment are  going  to  take  part ;  the 
demagogues  who  wish  to  attain  place 
and  power  through  pandermg  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  fellows  are  going 
to  take  part.  The  forces  of  unselfish- 
ness, of  self-control,  of  justice,  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  public  honesty,  love  of  coun- 
try are  set  over  against  them,  and 
these  forces  need  every  possible  con- 
tribution of  personality  and  power 
among  men,  or  they  will  go  down  in 
the  irrepressible  conflict." 

After  all,  should  not  the  responsibil- 
ity for  our  panics,  for  our  bad  govern- 
ment, for  our  scandals  in  business  and 
politics,  be  rightfully  placed  on  the  in- 
telligent man,  so  often  met,  who  is 
"too  busy  to  be  bothered"  or  who 
"doesn't  want  to  soil  his  hands  in  the 
dirty  work  of  politics"  ?  The  little  book 
is  good  reading  for  any  American,  but 
it  is  especially  useful  as  a  tonic  for  the 
man  who  daily  throws  down  his  news- 
paper, and  mutters  disconsolately  that 
"the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs." 

("The  Citizen's  Part  in  Govern- 
ment." By  Elihu  Root.  123  pages. 
Price,  $1.00.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 
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ANOTHER  interesting  book  that  is 
mainly  useful  for  information  and 
reference  has  been  added  to  the  Span- 
ish series  edited  by  Albert  F.  Calvert. 
This  latest  one  is  entitled  "The  Esco- 
rial,"  and  gives  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  that  singular  expression  of,  and 
memorial  to,  the  temperament,  as- 
pirations and  philosophy  of  the  de- 
vout and  moody  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain. 

Philip  devoted  the  later  years  of  his 
life  to  this  building,  working  person- 
ally with  his  architects  and  following 
with  closest  interest  every  detail  of 
the  designing  and  construction.  He 
lived  on  the  site  in  rude  temporary 
lodgings  and  watched  the  work  from 
the  hilltop  which  is  still  known  as  El 
Silla  del  Rcy.  His  constant  fear  was 
that  he  might  die  before  his  great 
scheme  was  brought  to  completion, 
but,  in  spite  of  injury  from  hurricanes 
and  fires  and  the  disaffection  of  the 
mechanics  employed  upon  the  build- 
ing, who  heard  rumors  that  Satan  in 
the  guise  of  a  hound  with  wings 
prowled  about  the  corridors  in  the 
dark,  it  was  finished  and  consecrated 
before  the  death  of  the  King.  He  was 
taken  ill  at  Madrid  and  was  carried  in 
a  litter  eight  leagues  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Escorial,  where,  dying,  he 
was  borne  slowly  through  the  palace, 
church,  convent  and  college  that  were 
included  in  the  enormous  structure. 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  book  is 
given  to  the  history  and  description, 
the  rest  being  devoted  entirely  to  illus- 
trations which  are  fine,  full  page  half- 
tones, reproducing  every  feature  of  the 
building  and  every  notable  work  of 
art  included  in  its  decoration.  As  a 
book  of  reference  in  the  library  inter- 
ested in  these  things  it  would  be  inval- 
uable. ("The  Escorial."  By  Albert  F. 
Calvert.    278  illustrations.    355  pages. 


Price,  $1.25;  postage   14  cents.     Pub- 
lished by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.) 

PROFESSOR  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Clark  University,  has  long  been 
the  doyen  of  American  students  of 
child  life  and  character.  His  "Ado- 
lescence" has  been  universally  ac- 
claimed as  the  greatest  single  con- 
tribution yet  made  to  the  psychology 
of  education,  and  the  "Pedagogical 
Seminary,"  which  he  edits,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  all  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
intensive  study  of  child  education. 

To  the  long  list  of  his  published 
works,  Dr.  Hall  has  recently  added 
another  volume,  "Aspects  of  Child 
Life  and  Education,"  consisting  of 
a  dozen  papers  gleaned  from  the 
"Pedagogical  Seminary,"  written 
partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  half 
a  dozen  of  his  pupils  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity. Some  of  the  papers  are  too 
technical  and  too  much  in  the  nature 
of  laboratory  records  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  public,  notwithstand- 
ing their  immense  value  to  special- 
ists. There  are  other  papers,  how- 
ever, to  which  these  remarks  do  not 
apply,  as,  for  example,  the  very  won- 
derful "Story  of  a  Sandpile,"  show- 
ing the  development  of  a  juvenile 
community  through  playing  with  an 
ordinary  sandpile,  and  the  reminis- 
cent account  which  Dr.  Hall  gives 
of  his  boyhood  in  a  Massachusetts 
country  town.  We  are  glad,  also,  to 
find  in  the  book  the  paper  on  "The 
Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on 
Entering  School,"  originally  pub- 
lished twenty-five  years  ago,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
serious  attempt  at  child  study  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  ("Aspects 
of  Child  Life  and  Education."  By 
G.  Stanley  Hall.  326  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 
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